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I. The Life of Hasai^t. 

Name and Parentage. — One of the most important Indo- 
Persian poets of the late seventh and early eighth centuries of 
the Hijra, whose works ai“e read and admired even beyond the 
boundaries of India, is Amir Hasan Bihlavi. His full name is 
Amir Najm u’d-Din Hasan Dihiavi, »son of Khwaja ‘Ala’u'd-Din 
Sistani, often known as ‘Ala’-i-Sanjari ( ?).i The poet adopted 
Hasan as his TaJ^allus or poetical name. As he was born and 
brought up at Dihli (DeUii) he is known as Hasan-i-Dihiavi. 
We know very little about his parentage except the fact men- 
tioned by some biographers that he was born of a noble family 
of Delhi.2 The members of this family, it seems, were immi- 
grants to India from Sistan as the appellation Sistani added to 
his father’s name indicates. 

The title of Amir has been borne by two of the Indo- 
Persian poets, Hasan and his contemporary Khusraw. With 
I'egard to Khusraw we have historical evidence which says that 
the rank of Amir was conferred upon him by Sultan Jalal u’d- 
Din Piifiz-Shah Khalji.^ But there is no such testimony 
either external or internal to show that Hasan was ever raised 
to such a position by any of the ruling princes or kings. Most 
of the historians and biographers say that he was a nadim or 
a courtier at the court of several kings and princes but none of 
them says that he was ever made an Amir. The biographers 


1 Barani, p. 359; C.P.B., VoL I, p. 196, Sanjari, I tbiok, is an error 
of the copyists for Sijzi, i.e. an inhabitant of Sijistan or Sistan. 

2 K.A., Add. 18542, f. 65a; D.T.S., p. 247. 

3 Pirishta, VoL I, p. 166. 
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further do not aU use the title of Amir before his name. Some 
use the word Khvaja, some Shaykh and Mir A and a small 
number Amir. But in the ease of Bdmsraw, almost ail the 
biographers regularly call him Amir. From this difference of 
treatment made by the biographers in the use of this appellation, 
and the absence of other evidence, we can reasonably say that 
the title of Amir was not officially conferred upon him. It was 
probably accorded to him by the people as a mark of respect 
generally shown towards the sons of the nobles and the Saiyids. 
Hasan belonged to a family of Saiyid, as we know from one of 
his odes where he addresses himself as Saiyid Hasan.2 It is 
a custom in India to address the son of a Saiyid as ‘Mir Sahib’ 
which is an abbreviation of Amir’ Sahib. Therefore it is apparent 
that his designation of Amir was a mere dignity or a title of 
rank usually applied to the descendants of the Prophet. 

^ The date of Ms birth and death . — 'Although the biographers 
are quite silent about the date of the birth of our poet, we have 
internal evidence at our disposal from which we can conclusively 
deduce the year in which he was born. In the preface to his 
Divan he says that he had completed its compilation when he 
was sixty-three years of age.^ But the date of the compilation, 
which is to be found only in the two existing prefaces attached 
to the copies of his Divdn ebt the India Office and the Bankipore 
libraries, has been variously given. According to the India 
office copy it was completed on Sunday the twentieth of Zi'U 
Qa'da, A.H. 715 (A.D. 1315),^ and the Bankipore copy gives 
the date as Sunday, BaU^ I., A.H. 714 (A.D. 1314).^ Of these 
two dates the Bankipore date seems to be the more reliable. 
The poet says that this collection was completed during the 
reign of ‘Ala’ u’d-Din iOialji who was of the same age as himself. 
‘Ala’u’d-Dm died on the eighth of Shawwdl, A.H. 715 (A.D. 
1315).7 The date assigned to the compilation of the Divan 
in the India Office library copy would show that it was completed 
one month after the death of ‘Ala’ u’d-Din, whereas the poet 
says that it was already complete during the Sultan’s lifetime. 
Consequently we can accept the Bankipore date as authentic, 
and thus place the date of the poet’s birth in the year A.H. 651 
(A.D. 1253), during the reign of Sultan Nasir u’d-Din Mahmud. 

All the biographers, except Taqi Kashi, agree that the poet 
died at Deogir or Dawlatabad. But Taqi Kashi says that he 


1 Badamii, Vol. I, p. 201. The Majmd calls him a Shaykh, probably 
in the sense of a pious man, not as a class as understood in India. 

2 B.H., I.O.L., f. 108 (6), 

3 Ibid., f. la. 

4: Ibid., f, 26, 

5 C.P,B.,p. 197. 

6 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1. 

7 B.K., Add. 21,104, f. 383.— 

IB 
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died at DaiM^ twenty years after-,, the death' of Amir Khnsraw 
and that he was buried at the foot',of the 'tonib of his spiritual 
guide Mz4m ii'd-Dm AwHya.^- But no ' other writer corro- 
borates Ms statement. If his tomb had been at Delhi, it w-oixid 
immediately have attracted popular reverence and have become 
a place of pilgrimage as is the case with the tombs of Shaykii 
Niz4m-u’d-Dm Awliy4 and Amir Khusraw. Badauni on the 
other hand definitely says that he died at Dawlatabad Svhere 
his tomb is well known and is visited as a sacred shrine’.^ 

The statement of Badauni has been corroborated by the 
Mif'dt-u'l-Abrdr, a hiogi’ajxhy of saints written in the eleventh 
century A.H., which says 

‘He w^as buried at Deogir or Dawdatabad, near the sejxulchre 
of Sha^dih Biirhan ukl-Din Gharib.'^ His tomb is a place of 
pilgrimage to the people of that country, who call him Hasan 
Shir or Hasan the Lion, because no one can stay near his tomb 
at night. If any one, through ignorance and foolishness, stays 
for a night at his grave, he sees the vision of a Hon and falls 
into a swoon.^ We can therefore take the statement of Badauni 
as correct and accept Dawlatabad as the place of his death and 
burial. 

We have no conclusive evidence as to the exact date of Ms 
death. The dates given by the biogi'aphers vary from A.H. 707 
to A.H. 769, (A. D. 1307-67), I shall therefore, first of all, 
give the dates which have been assigned by different 'writers 
and then try to ascertain, as closely as possible, what the correct 
date is. The following dates have been given by the under- 
mentioned authorities : 

Mirza Bidil gives the following chronogram: 


(JL.** 


(?) JfL. 1^1 cAl c-ijU 


‘Hasan Dihlavi in the meadow of the world, 

Sowxd the seed of goodness and fame ; 

The invisible speaker cried aloud, “ O, enquirer ! ’’ 
The date of his death is (BiMsht) Paradise.’ 


The numerical value of the letters B.H.Sh.T. of the word 
BiMsht = 2+5+300+400 = 707 == A.D. 1307.5 


1 K.A.Z.A., I.O.L., No. 667, f. 54:1a. 

- Badatirii, Vol. I, p. 201. 

3 M.A., Or. 17.56, f. 144. 

4 Siiaykh Biirhan u’d-Dm Gharib was on© of the devoted disciples of 
Shaykh Nizam u’d-Bin. He was deputed by his spiritual guide to preach 
Islam at Binh4npur and DawlatabM. S.A., Or. 224, f. 91. 

s BaydSTlSarTB, 803, f. 435. 
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Mim un^Khaydl.'i^ AM. 707 == A.D. 1307. 

Kalimdt u^sh-shu^ard,^ A.H. 707 = A.B. 1307, 

^Khuldsat u'UAfkdr, AM. 738 == A.D. 1337, 

4Taqi.KasM, A.H. 745 = A.D. 1344. ' 

5 Tazhira4Musayn% A.H. 769 = A.D. 1367. 

Badauni ® and Firishta ^ say that h© died at Dawiatabad 
in the year of the transfer of the capital by Muhammad Tiighlaq 
from Delhi to Dawiatabad. 

We cannot accept the year 707 A.H. as the date of his 
death. This was the year when he commenced the writing of 
his prose book known as FavdHd-u'LFu'dd, in the completion 
of which he spent fifteen years, from A.H. 707 to 722.^ This 
was the most fruitful and active period of his life, during which 
h© also compiled his Dwdn.^ We are therefore quite certain 
that he lived until A.H. 722 (A.D. 1322). We have also evidence 
that he survived his spiritual guide Nizam u’d-Din Awliya 
and his contemporary Amir Khusraw, and he is said to have 
written a chronogram giving the date of Khusraw’s death.^^ 
Amir Khusraw’' died in A.H. 725 (A.D. 1325). It is therefore 
evident that Hasan died some time after this year. The other 
dates given by the biographers are not corroborated either by 
direct or circumstantial evidence. Therefore, in the absence of 
any conclusive evidence, we can rely on the statement of Bad^dni 
and Pirishta w^hich seems to be the most probable and place 
the date of his death some time after the transfer of the Indian 
capital from Delhi to Deogir or Dawiatabad. 

The transferance of the capital from Delhi to Dawiatabad 
by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was actuated not by his peculiar 
whims or caprices as some historians believe, but by a sincere 
desire to make the centre of his dominion in a more central 
place, from which he could reign with greater ease and vigilance. 
With this end in view he took this step after the rebellion of 
Gurshasp, the governor of the principality of Sagar in the 
Deccan.12 This rebellion occurred in A.H. 727 (A.D. 1327), is 


1 Or. 231, f. 36. 

2 Or. 470, f. 165. This MS. reads as 807, bufc I think it is the copyist’s 
error who wrote eight instead of seven. 

8 Add. 18, 642, f. 65. 

^ I.O.L., No. 667, f, 641. 

8 Or. 229, f, 37. 

6 Vol. I, p. 201. 

7 Vol. I, p. 262. 

s Or. 1806, f. 132. 

9 D.H., I.O.L., No. 1223, f. 25. 

10 My.K., Or. 3537, f. 141. 

11 Barani, p. 473; Mrishta, Yol. I, p. 242. 

1^-2 Eirishta, Yol. I, p. 241. Baddthai calls him the Inspector-General 
of the forces, 

18 Bad&dni, Yol. I, p, 226; Firishta has not given the date of this 
rebellion and the transference of the capital from Delhi to Deogir. He 
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and this is the yea,r when the Sultan, decreed the transference of 
the capital The royal decree had'eonipeUed the officers of the 
court and all those connected with - the- 'hnsmesB of the State to 
move immediately to the new Capital;: but the people were left 
to their own will, although encouragement was given and 
persuasion was attempted and various facilities were provided 
for theii* voluntary transfer.^ But. two; years after this decree, 
i.e. in A.H. 729 {A.B. 1328) when the Sultan was returning 
from his wrar against Tarmashhm,^ the Mongol invader of India, 
he ordered the transference of the entire population of Delhi 
to Dawiatabad.3 This second decree was issued more as a 
XJiinitive than as an administrative measure. According to 
Ibn Batnta, the Sultan took this vindictive step as a measure 
against some of the inhabitants of Delhi wffio WTote anonymous 
letters reproaching him for the removal of the court A The 
indiscreet act of a few made the entire population of Delhi 
suffer the awful consequences of this monstrous decree. It was 
probably during this year that Hasan migrated to Dawlatabad. 
He would not have left Delhi, his birthplace and the shrine of 
his spiritual guide Nizam u’d-Dm Awlh4 unless he had been 
forced to do so; his death followed in the same year, probably 
hastened by his inability to withstand the climate of the Deccan 
at such an advanced age. 

Eis cMldhood and youth , — Of the childhood and early educa- 
tion of our poet very little is known beyond the fact that he 
began to com.|>ose poetry from the age of thirteen, which wn know 
from an incidental reference in Ms prose preface attached to 
the Divan, ^ Nothing has ever been said as to whether he was 
put under any tutor for his education and training. He makes, 
of course, occasional references in his Divan, to his indebtedness 
to the great Persian poets Sa'di and Shaykh Abu-Sa'id in whose 
footsteps he followed.^ But there was no opportunity for him 


gives ia detail the causes of the transfer of the capital and narrates the 
whole history abruptly after his account of the Sultan’s expedition to 
Himdchal which was led in A.H. 738 (A.D. 1337-38). This has led Briggs 
in his Mahommedmi Power in India to suppose A.H. 738 to be the date 
of the transfer of the capital from Delhi. But the text does not show 
any chronological relation of the one with the other. The Himachal 
expedition was led eleven years after the transfer of the capital (vide 
Bad^dni, Vol. I, p. 229). 

1 Badauni, Voh I, p. 226. 

2 Identified with the Chaghata’i, 'Ald’u’d-Din-Tarmashirin who 

reigned in Transoxiana from 13^22-1330 or 34; vide Vol. Ill, 

p. 143. 

3 Badauni, Vol. I, p. 228; Firishta also mentions of this second 
decree; (Vol. I, p. 243). Barani gives no date of this important event. 

4 Ibn Batuta, Vol. II, p. 71. 

s D.H., I.d.L., f. 1. 

6 Ibid,, ff. 75a, 107a, 1375. 
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to meet either of them. It seems, therefore, he must have 
received a sound education at home, as was the custom among 
the noble families of those days ; and with this to start with, he 
must have devoted himself to the study of gi‘eat minds, and 
thus developed the poetic genius which was innate in him. 

We find Hasan in the prime of his youth working in a baker's 
shop, where Amir Khusraw, Ms contemporary, first met him. 
The amiable nature and elegant disposition, which he displayed 
in a short conversation with Khusraw, led to the growi}h of their 
mutual admiration and friendship. It was on the same day 
that he was introduced to Shaykh Mzam u'd-Dm Awliya, the 
greatest saint of his time. The occasion of this meeting is 
described in the following way — 

‘One day Shaykh Nigam u’d-Din Awliya w^as passing 
through the market-place with some of his companions, among 
whom was Amir Khusraw then in the prime of his youth. 
Klivaja Hasan, the poet, who was extremely handsome and a 
perfect master of excellence, was sitting at the counter of a 
baker's shop. When Amir Khusraw saw him he found him to 
be a person of elegant, graceful and attractive nature. He 
became enamoured of him and he w^ent to the shop and asked 
him, How do you sell your bread ? " Hasan I’eplied, I put the 
bread on one scale of the balance and ask the customer to put 
his money on the other, when the money overweighs, I allow 
the customer to go Amir Ediusraw said, ‘‘ If the customer has 
no money what would you do ? " He replied, “ I accept Ms grief 
and supplication in place of gold". Amir Khusraw became 
astonished at this reply of Hasan. Then he reported the matter 
to the Shaykh. iChvaja Hasan, also being enamoured of him, 
left Ms business on that very day. Although he had not become 
a disciple of the Shaykh at that time, he began to frequent Ms 
monastery and busied himself in the acquisition of knowledge.' 
Krom this time, as the story goes, there developed a great 
friendsMp between Khusraw and Hasan. 

Earliest Association with Royal Courts , — ^The exact date 
and occasion of Ms entry into the royal court is not known. 
The only reference we come across is in the Favd'id 
where he says that he accompanied Sultan Ghiyas u'd-Din Baiban 
in Ms campaign against Tughril the rebellious Governor of 
Bengal at Lakhnawti. This rebellion was made in A.H. 673 ^ 
(A.D. 1279), so it appears that he came into contact with the 
court some time before this. 


1 Firishta, Vol. II, p, 754. 

2 Or, 1806, f. 69a. He says that in this campaign he passed all his 
days with Shams-i-DabSr, the Secretary of Bnghra Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal after Tnghnil. 

3 Firishta, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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He did not stay long at Lakhnawti. He returned to Delhi 
with the King, and in A.H.. -679- {A.D. 1280) ho was invited by 
prince Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son of Balban, to his court 
at Multan,^ This prince held' Amh Hasan and his contem- 
porary Khusraw in very high 'esteem and conferred upon them 
the offices of the Davdt-Ddr 2 and Ma§i>af-Ddr,^ respectively, 
and included them in the circle of his boon companions. Both 
these poets were in his service for a period of about five years 
tiE his death in A.H. 684 (A.D. 1285) ^ in a battle fought against 
the Mongol horde under the command of Aitimiir lOian. 

Prince Muhammad, known as Qa’an Malik or Khan-i- 
Shahid,® %vas a great patron of letters. The profuse generosity 
which he show'ed towards the men of learning and the encourage- 
ment which he gave to the advancement of knowledge made 
him very popular among his subjects and attracted men of 
letters to his court. In his zeal for fame he twdce sent for Sa^'di 
of Shiraz to come to Multan. On both of these occasions he 
sent to the poet the expenses of the journey and promised to 
build a monastery for him and devote the revenue from several 
vElages to its maintenance. But Sa‘di refused this offer, and 
excused his inability to comply with the request on account 
of his old age and sent to the prince some Ghazals written in 
his owm hand. Jt is said that the prince himself prepared 
a BaydZi or anthology, containing twenty thousand selected 
couplets from the W'orks of the best Persian poets, which has 
been highly ju’aised by Hasan and Khusraw as an excellent 
specimen of judicious selection. After the death of the prince 
it "was given by Balban to Amir ^Ali Jama-dar, who in turn 
bequeathed it to Amir Khusraw. 

A very interesting account of the Court and character of 
Prince Muhammad, with special reference to his benevolent 
treatment of Amir Hasan and other men of letters has been 
given by Ziya Barani. He says ^ : — 

^The court of Muhammad Sultan was full of men of talent 
and profound scholars. His nadims or boon companions used 


1 Badaum, Voi, I, p, 130. 

2 ‘Tlie Keeper of the Boyal Inkstand’, a rank of high honour. 

^ ‘The Keeper of the Imperial a ranlc of high honour. 

^ Barani, p. 109. The Hahihti^s-Siyar is wrong in stating that they 
served the prince for a iperiod of three years only. {Vide Add, 1725, 
f. 104.) 

5 Qa’au Malik is the title given to him by Balban on the occasion of 
his appointment to the governorship of Multan. {Vide Barani, p. 66.) 
He is known as Kh4n-i-8hahid or ‘the martyr prince ’ after his death in the 
battle fought against the Mongols. 

® Barani, p. 68. Dawlat-8h4h is wrong in stating that Sa‘di came to 
India to see Khusraw (T.D.S., p, 239). ' 

7 Firishta, Vol. I, p. 137. 

® Barani, pp. 66-7. 
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to recite the Divans of Sana’i and Khaqani, and the merits of 
the poems of these -writers were discussed before him by the 
wise men of his coui't. Amir Hasan and Amir Khiisraw^ were 
in his service for a period of five years at Multan and used to 
receive gifts and allowances from him as co-urtiers. The wdsdom, 
which this prince possessed, had led him on various occasions 
to recognize the merits and talents of these tw^o poets. He held 
them in higher esteem than any of his courtiers. He was so 
pleased with their prose and verse that he made both of them his 
intimate associates, and he used to show greater favour and 
bestow more gifts and robes of honour on them than on any 
of his nadims. And I, the author of the Ta'ri]ch4-Firuz~ShdM, 
have often heard about Khan-i-Shahid from Amir Khusraw^ 
and Amir Hasan, that a prince so polite and courteous was 
seldom to be found among the princes. If he was required 
to sit on the government -seat for the whole of the day and night, 
he would not deviate an inch from the formalities of decorum. 
We never saw him in a cross-legged position. We never heard 
him uttering any obscene or rude v/ords either at drinking parties 
or in other assemblies. He drank so moderately that he would 

never get intoxicated or lose his senses ’ The 

same historian remarks in another place that he had very often 
heard Amir Hasan and Khusraw saying, ‘Had we and other 
scholars been fortunate enough, then the Khan-i-Shahid would 
have lived and ascended the throne of Balban. He would have 
drowned all the scholars and artists of the age in gold; but we 
artists have no luck and Fate does not look on us with the eye 
of Justice.’ 1 

These are the glowing tributes paid to the prince by the 
contemporary historian and the poets of his court. His death 
was a severe blow not only to the old King Balban, who held 
him as dear as his life, but also to the development of Indo- 
Persian literature. His succession to the throne of Delhi would 
have created a healthy intellectual atmosphere in the court 
and opened a new era of culture and learning. His death was 
mourned equally by the court and the people.^ Amir KJiusraw 
wrote two elegies describing the events of his death which were 
taken up by the common people who ‘for about a month used 
to chant them as threnodies over their dead from house to 
house ’.8 On this occasion Hasan wrote in prose the following 
Marsiya (a lament), which gives not only a vivid description 
of the ba-btle the prince fought, but also of the deep affection 
and loyalty the poet bore towards him. 


1 Barani, pp. 68-9. 

2 Baratii, p. 109, 

3 Badatitii, Vol. I, p, 137. 
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The Marsiya’^, — is an . old '/Story . that altlioiigli the 
twannoiis sky ties for a while '.the .'knot; of/ concord and makes 
the covenant of mutual friendship.,’- 'it turns away; and although 
the discordant *time adopts the 'path of concord, for a while and 
makes the covenant of fidelity yet it. bi’eaks away. The impu- 
dent sky, whose pupil of manliness ‘is vitiated by the mote of 
meanness, .although. like a drunken'’ man, 'bestows a gift without, 
any idea of generositj^ yet at the end takes it back like children, 
without any betrayal of disho.nest conduct. The customs and 
usages of the oppressive ^ time are. of 'this '..nature. Whether 
by experience or by rumour we see and hear, whoever it sees 
rising like the moon, it desires to blacken his perfect face with 
the mark of injury. Wlioever it sees rising like a cloud, it 
strives to shatter its substance into pieces on the horizon. In 
this garden of grief and this orchard of amazement, as no rose 
is without a thorn, so no heart is free from the thorn of anguish. 
Alas! for many a newly sprung verdure that has been turned 
pale by the calamity of the wind of antumn. Alas ! for many 
a newly sprung plant that has been laid low on the ground 
by the hurricane of time — . . . . . . . . . . f 

* One of the instances of this parable is the death of the 
late prince Qa'an-Malik Ghazi on Friday, the last day of the 
month of Zi%Hijja 683, A.H. (A.D. 1285) ^ when the moon 
like kindness in the heart of an infidel was nowhere visible, 
the sun in the company of the army of Islam appeared with 
its striking sword. The great prince, who was the sun of the 
heaven of the kingdom, with the light of holy war shining on 
his forehead and with a strong determination for the holy war 
firmly fixed in his enlightened mind placed his auspicious feet 
in the stmnps. 

‘'It was represented to his Judgment, the solver of all 
difficulties, that Aitimur ^ had arrived with his whole army at a 

1 The earliest authority where this Marsiya is to be found is the 
Ta'*riJck-i-Muhdrak-ShdM (Or. 1673, ff. 354-58). Of the later historians, 
Nizam u’d-Din and Badduni also reproduce it. It seems their authority 
is the T.M.S., cf. also Banking’s translation of this Marsiya in his Baddtmi, 
VoL I. I have pointed out in my footnotes where I have diSered from 
Banking’s interpretation. 

2 Barani says this battle was fought in A.H. 684 {vide p. 109). 
Khusraw in his elegy says ‘the battle was fought on Friday, the last day 
of the month of Z€l Hijjcit the end of the year 683 and beginning of 684. 

jV?* J j oT 3 (j;}> j 

Khusraw and Hasan give us the exact date of this battle whereas Barani 
puts simply the year. The correct date of this battle is Friday, the 29th 
of Zi'l-Hijja, A.H. 683 ~ 8th March, A.I). 1285. Prof. Habib is wrong in 
assigning the date of this battle to a hot April day in A.H. 687 (vide his 
Amir Khusraw, pp. 15-20). The Tahaqdt4-Alehari says the battle was 
fought on the third of Zi%Hijja, probably it is due to the copyist’s error 

who transcribed the word as (vide T.A., p. 98). 

3 The name of the Mongol General. 
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distance of three /atmngs. daybreak he ordered his army 
to march from that place, and having faced the infidels at a 
distance of one farsang imm them he selected the place of 
battle on the bank of the river Lahaur (Lahore) on the out- 
skirts of Bagh-i-Sabz. As there was a large marsh ^ adjoining 
the river, he fortified the place very strongly and arranged that 
when the infidels should advance both the waters would be in the 
rear of the army so that neither would his soldiers be able to 
fly from, the battle nor could any mishap arise through the 
enemies on the rear of his army* 

'In truth, that precaution was due to the extreme vigilance 
and skill of that world-conquering Khan. But when evil luck 
hefalleth, the string of all affairs gets loose and the thread 

of all arrangements becomes disorganized. 

'It hap|)ened that on that day the moon and the sun, who 
bear close resemblance to Bangs, were suspended in the sign 
of the Fish. Mars, whose red face is due to the blood of the 
nobles of the state, has drawn the arrow of meanness and the 
dart of insolence from the quiver of that zone against the 
Orion-girdled Khan who was like Leo in the zone of the watery 
house of bloodshed and destruction, and the proofs of mischiefs 
and disorders were evident, and the command and significance 
of the verse, "When Fate comes the plain becomes narrow’’, 
became impressed in the pages of record. 

'In short, it was midday, when the horseman of the sky 
had reached the region of noon and that world illuminating 


1 There are different readings as to the name of this place. According 
to Badithn it is a big village adjoining the river (:> cfjy J 

Vol. I, p. 132). The Ta^Hhh4‘Mubdrak-8hdhi reads as J 

(or 1673, f, 355). The reads as J 

^y. ^ (Add. 6543, f. 44). If we accept Badadni’s text 

we cannot explain the significance of the two sheets of water men- 
tioned in the next line wluch formed the rear of the army. Ranking 

explains the term (Dddb) as the rivers Ravi and SatlaJ. But 

these two rivers are so far apart from each other that it was not possible 
to utilize them as a strategic defence in this particular area. So if we 
take Bddb in its literal sense, the sense becomes more clear. I prefer the 

texts of the other two histories and read the word as Xa> {Dhand) 

meaning a ‘swamp*. The word Dhandh in the Panjabi language means 
a lake, a depression in the ground that fills with water in the rainy seasons, 
“etc. Here I think the author has used this word in the sense of a marsh 
and the (^ahaqdt-i-Ahharl explains the term by adding the Persian word 

vV ^ (Kdldb — pond or reservoir) after the word Dhand, 
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king was on his wane, suddenly a dust ^ arose from the side 
of the infidels. The Khaii-i-Ghazi immediately rode on his 
horse and gave ordeT\s that the entire army with its ranlc and file, 
according to the verse ‘‘Edll the poljrthists, ail of them'' formed 
ill a line a hundred times stronger than the ivall of Alexander.^ 
After arranging the right and left wings of the army, his august 
person stood in the centre just like the moon in the midst of the 
stars. The infidel Tatars (may confusion and dismay be on 
them) crossed the river Lahaur and opposed the army of Islam. 
These people, wild and desert born, have put the feathers of the 
owl on their inauspicious heads, while the warriors of Islam 
consisting of the Turkish and Khaiji Maliks and the nobles of 
Hindustan and the entire army in the prayer-place of battle 
(for the reason that the Prophet has compared JiMd ^ to that 
of prayer, saying ‘‘We return from lesser w'ar to the greater”) 
raised their hands by shouting “God is great”. In the first 
attack a iaxge number of the Mongol cavalry w'ere put to the 
sword. The lances of the Maliks of the state pierced the limbs 
of the enemy in such a way that each one of them began to 
spurt blood, and the plumes of the arrows of the Turks, who 
were in attendance on the prince, became so interlaced in the 
persons of the Tatars that no space was left. Every time, the 
lion-hearted lord, the ivielder of the sword, made his attack 
from the centre of the army with a sw^ord as pure as his faith, 
you would say that in that field of battle, the swwd Avas trembling 
af the heroic conduct of the prince ; and transforming itself into 
a tongue was saying to him, To-day leave the suppression of 
this disaster and" the destruction of those infidels to the servants 
of the state. Do not take this personal risk, because the sword 
is two-edged and the sword of death is not a respector of persons 
in its work. No one kno\vs what will happen to whom through 
the decree of the powerful Fate. I close my eye against that 
fateful eye.” 5 

‘During the time he was performing the rites of the holy 
war and the ceremonies of battle in the field of endeavour, each 


1 Badaum’s text says meaning a band of people. The T.M.S. 

writes as JuT AA » uT jT, This reading seems to be correct 

and makes the sense more clear. 

Alexander the Great is believed to have built a very strong wall 
against the incursions of the wild races of Northern Asia to which many 
of the Persian writers refer. This wall is also known as the wall of Gog 
aiid Magog. 

3 The holy war. 

^ According to the Sufis there are two Jihdds: (i) AhJihdd uH-Akhar 
or the greater warfare, which is against one’s lust, (ii) AUJihdd uH-Asghar 
or the lesser warfare directed against infidels, (H.D.I.) 

‘‘Ayn u'l-Kamdl. The evil effect of some eyes which is 
supposed to kill people by their piercing glance. 
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of the weapons began to speak in the follovdng way. The 
lance said: 0, prince ! Withdraw thy hand from me; the tongue 
of my point, on account of constant fighting and vslaying has 
become blunt; I have not the strength to pierce the enemy, 
God forbid, that when I charge, an unfortunate movement 
may appear from me/’ The arrow said: 0, thou I The knot of 
whose bowstring opens the knot of the nodes, do not advance to 
meet this danger; for I, myself throw dust on my hand in 
advancing to this dangerous spot. God forbid, that the narrow- 
eyed Turk of the sky, who is in the fifth House, should shoot 
an arrow of error by way of tyranny and ruin from his bow 
of malice from the place of ambush at the door of the eight 
House.” And the lasso said: ''To-day the string of planning 
should not be left out of the hand of deliberation, for I am 
contorted within myself at this hasty war and this rash conflict. 
Wait for a while; because Islam and" the Muslims are like a rope 
fastened to the tent of your bounty. 0, God! Do not allow 
so much space to the custom of noose-throwing vdth these 
people.” 

Mn short, that prince, the defender of faith and destroyer 
of infidelity, from noon till evening, mth the main body of his 
army, carried on the battle with great vigour against that band 
of heathens. The uproar of the victors and the clamour of the 
lovers of battle had deafened the ears of the earth and the sk3^ 
The fiery tongues which sprung up from the heads of the lances, 
and the tongues of the swords did not err a single letter in 
executing the order of the angel of Death, all uttered the verse, 
"A day when man will flee from his brother The surface 
of the earth was full of blood like old men who had lost their 
sons, and the face of the sky was covered with dust like the 
heads of sons who had lost their fathers. 

"In the very midst of this conflict and calamity, suddenly 
an arrow from the quiver of Fate had struck the wing of that 
royal falcon of the field of holy war. And the bird of his soul 
had flown from the cage of the body towards the garden of 
paradise, “Verily we belong to God and unto Him do we 
return ”,2 

"At that moment the prop of the religion of Islam broke 
like the broken heart of an orphan, and the rampart of the 
faith of Islam had fallen low like the tomb of the poor. The 
strength which the state had, passed away and the radiance 
which Islam possessed had disappeared. It was just at the 
time of sunset that the moon of the life of that prince, whose 
fortune was on the wane, sank in the west of extinction. 


1 Qur’dn, Sura LXXX, 34. ^ ^ 

2 The Qur’Anio verse uttered by a Muslim at the death of a person. 
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‘The sky, after the manner of monrners had put on a blue 
garm,eiit and began to shed black tears over its cheeks Saturn 
in accordanc^e with the rules of fidelity and the customs of 
mourning had blackened its garment, and began to wnep over 
the condition of the people of Hindustan, at his death. Jupiter, 
in grief for that dust-soiled body and blood-stained mantle, 
began to tear his garment and throw his turban in the dust. 
The heart of Mars, on account of his death, became narrow like 
the eyes of the Turks, and the face of his life became stiff and 
black like the curls of a Negro, and being sorely grieved at this 
event brought forth his heart’s blood. The Fish (sign pisees) 
began to tremble like a ram in the clutches of the butcher. 
The Sun, out of shame, as to why it did not strive for the preven- 
tion of this calamity and disaster, did not appear but sank 
below the earth. Venus saw the sufferings of the heaventy 

bodies at the clutches of Time, she played her tambourine more 
vehemently, changed the tone of the drum and began to sing in a 
different tune ; and instead of playing her instrument she began 
to weep over the death of that magnanimous prince. Mercury, 
who in wars and conquests used to record like a scribe the deeds 
of victory, on that occasion of tyranny blackened his face with 
the ink of his ink-pot, and clothed himself with a garment of 
papers made of the pages of his record. The resplendaiit moon, 
in the shaj>e of a crescent with a bowed stature, in that land 
of resui‘rection, was striking her head against the door and wall 
of the horizon and observed the rites of condolence. 

‘May God the Great and Exalted raise the holy and pure 
soul of that warrior prince to a lofty position and high station, 
and bestow on him His eternal beaxxty, greatness and glory! 
May every kindness and favour w^hich he showed to this poor 
and forlorn one, be the cause of increasing his dignity and the 
remover of his faults, Amen! O Lord of the Worlds! ’ ^ 


X The autlientieity of this Marsiya has been questioned by Hanking 
in a note appended to his translation of Badatini (Vol. I, p. 188, Note 5). 
He says ‘Ziya-u’d-Din Barani attributes this lament to Amir Khusraw. 
Flrishta also states that Amir Khusraw escaped when the prince was 
killed, and wi*ote a lament. It seems probable therefore that the lament 
should l^e attributed to Mir Khusraw, The Hasan which occurs in Text 
and both MSS. (A), (B) may have its origin in a copyist’s error. ’ The 
conclusion di'awn by this learned scholar is based on a wrong and incomplete 
translation of a passage of Barani by Sir Charles Elliot, which says ‘Amir 
Khusraw was made prisoner by the Mughals in the same action, and 
obtained his freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the 

death of the prince ’ (vide Elliot, VoL III, p. 122). 

But neither Barani nor Khusraw himself makes any reference as to his 
writing a prose Marsiya. On the other hand Barani definitely says that 
Khusraw wrote two poems (p. 110): — 

c-ii j! j ^3** 
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I nfinmte friendship with Here in the court of 

Khan-i-Shahid the love and friendship between Hasan and 
Khusraw had developed to such an extent that their calum- 
niators began to ascribe to them gross misconduct 4 This 
calumny was reported to the prince. The prince had forbidden 
Hasan to associate with Khusraw, but he did not comply with 
his demand and continued to associate with Khusraw as before. 
The matter was again reported to the prince. This time, the 
prince was amioyed at Hasan’s disobedience and ordered him 
to be flogged. But to the utter surprise of the prince and the 
courtiers he immediately ran to Khusraw’s house. The prince 
then summoned Khusraw and Hasan and demanded an explana- 
tion of their alleged misconduct. Khusraw explained their 
connection to be based on the idea of divine love purged from 
all earthly impurities, and said, 'Duality has disappeared from 
us’. Then bringing out his hand he displayed to the prince 
the marks of the strokes impressed in his own hand, exactly 
in the place where Hasan received them and said 'The proof 
of real friendship is m the hand’.^ The prince was silenced 
by this reply and Khusraw recited the following quatrain — 
'Love came and ran through my veins like blood, 

It had emptied my self and filled it with the Friend, 
The limbs of my body, the Friend possessed. 

All is He, nothing of me is left.’ 

We cannot believe in the miraculous transmission of the 
punishment of Hasan to KKusraw as it is described by their 
biographers. It is quite probable that Khusraw’s love for 
Hasan was so deep and sincere that he could not bear the punish- 
ment Hasan suffered on his account, and consequently he might 
have inflicted on himself as a proof of real love and sympathy, 
the same amount of injury as was received by Hasan. But, 


Tb that battle Amir BQiusraw was made a prisoner by the Mnghals, 
and obtained his freedom by some device and he has written two poems 
in lament of Khan-i-Shahid. * Firishta says nothing about the Marsiya. 
He mentions: 

(Vol. I, p. 144). ‘Amir Khusraw was present in that battle. He became 
a captive of the Mughals and obtained his freedom in the way as it is 
described in his Divaldi Rdni and Khizr KhAni.’ From these facts it 
appears that this Marsiya is a genuine work of Hasan and is rightly 
attributed to him by the historians of India. 

1 They were accused of belonging to a heretical sect of §ufis knowm 
as MaldmatL^ wdio practise some reprehensible acts opposed to orthodox 
opinion {vide Firishta, Vol. II, p. 755). 

2 M.XJs,, Or. 208, f. 99 j Firishta, Vol. II, p. 755. 

3 M.XJs., Or. 208, f. 99. 
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liowe¥er, there is a certain; amount of truth in the story. Hasan 
has probably referred to this incident in the following poem ^ : — 

'As the demonstration of excellence was perfected by 
thy beauteous down, ^ 

The private affliction of ours became public enow, 

The seed I solved in thy hope is cast to the dust. 

The cauldron I boiled in thy love, putrid became. 

My reason, w’-hich placed the saddle on the bay-horse 
of Time, 

Subdued at last by the w^hip for the love it bore to 
thee. 

He who declares not lawful the creed of thy love, 

May his blood be lawful and unlawful his dear life, 

0, 'Khvaja! Bo firm in the street of rectitude, 

(For) None can achieve fame in the lane of love. 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, the lord of thousand slaves 
Bridled by love became the slave of a slave. 2 
O Hasan! Die in love so that perfection thou mayest 
attain, 

Have you not heard ? He who dies perfection attains.^ 

This type of love \7hich we find between Hasan and Khusraw 
w'as not uncommon among the Sufi poets. To a superficial 
observer it may be quite a grotesque and reprehensible action. 
But the idea of such love was quite different among them. 
It was platonic, something holy and pure, free from passionate 
deshe. They adored beauty for its owm sake on the |>rincipie 
that 'Beauty is truth, truth beauty’. Once Sa'di the great 
Persian poet heard of the exquisite personal charms of the son 
of Khvaja Humam ii’d-Dm, a man of great distinction and 
poetical talent at Tabriz, he travelled to that city for the sole 
purpose of gratifying his eyes by the sight of his beauty. ^ Sir 
Gore Ouseiey remarks : ^ ' Sa 'di was a great admirer of beautiful 
youths, like all other Sufis, we may hope, who profess the most 
ardent, but platonic affection for individuals of their own sex, 
famous for beauty and talent, declaring it to be less selfish than 
the love of man to woman, and that they pay the most perfect 
adoration to the Creator, by thus disinterestedly loving and 
admiring His handiwork.’ The words quoted here may equally 
well be applied to Ehusraw and Hasan. Our poet expresses 
this idea in the following verses of one of his poems ^ : — 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 123&. 

^ The reference is to Sultan MahmUd’s love for his favowite slave 
Ay&z. 

3 M.Us., Or. 208, f. 95. 

4 N.P., p. 13. 

6 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1846. 
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^ <3 ^ CUS^J 

^ <J '~^j j'i 

6^4 y ^ jiaj y 

j3- , (3* \S'^^ cujwff , ' . , , 

' Is tliy face a lamp or a moon ? Isfo I am wrong in both, 
Beyond description is thy face that I see ; 

I look at thee and thou at my verse 

Thou admirest my art and I the handiwork of God/ 

In similar way Hafiz also describes the pure nature of love 
he practised 1 : — 

Ju A) ^ ^ 


‘That one, am I who am renowned for love-playing 
Not that one am I who have stained my eyes vdth 
iUseeing/ 


The friendship between these two poets seems to have been 
of a permanent nature and we find complimentary references 
made by each to the other. In one of the discourses of Nizamu’d- 
Din Awliya compiled by Amir Khusraw under the title of 
BdT)M-u'l-Mul^^ihhm^ he calls Hasan ‘my brother’. In the 
Dibdcha-i-GJiurrat u%Kamdl where Ehusraw condemns the 
jealousy of his contemporaries and calls them men of very 
low merits, he pays a high tribute to the mitings of Hasan in 
the following words: — 

‘If any one praises the meaningless verses of Mu‘izzi 
for the beauty of their style and diction, he ought to study the 
style and diction of Sai 3 dd Hasan, Nizami and Zahir, so that 
he may be acquainted with them and become a discerning 
judge/ ® Hasan always refers to Khusraw in the movst affec- 
tionate terms. He calls him his brother.^ He also, like Khusraw, 


1 No. 461. 

’M' 2 R.M., or 1766, f. 175. This book contains the utterances of the 

Awiiya made during the year 689-90 A.H. The name of the author does 
not appear on the title page, but from the preface attached to it, it is 
evident that the author is iQiusraw, who says that this book was compiled 
after the compilation of his former edition Icnown as Afml-u^l-FavdHd 
and calls the author as Khusraw LAchin, 

3 a.K., Add. 23, 649, f. 196. 

4 D.H., Bodl (Ousley, 122), f. 287. 
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eomplaiiirt of the jealousy of some, of Ms eontemporarles, 
as the following verses show: — 

^ S jO 

ci-A' ^.3 43^1 
jA . jl , Ail :5j3 jl 

'’Xone can become a master of poetry by pilfering 
(others) verses, , , ' 

How can the clfivil become Solomon by stealing his 
ring? 

The possessor of pearl knows how to scatter pearls and 
(to use) the casket of knowledge, 

He whfj is a pilferer of clay, how can he become a 
seatterer of pearls ? . 

The virtues of Hasan wdU not be concealed by the 
detiaetf on, of his enemies, 

How can the sun be concealed under the wing of the 
■ bat?* 

But on the other hand he pays a high compliment to 
Khiisraw in the following verses:— 








' Khiisraw accepts by way of kindness 
Whatever the humble Hasan says. 

3Iy poetry- is not like the poetr^^ of Khiisra-w, 

This that I say is true.* 

Some of the biographers ® say that Hasan was a pupil 
of Khiisraw and that he used to imitate the style of the latter. 

1 D.H., I.O.L., f. IJ l. 

D.H., I.O.L., f. 227. Br. Mirza in his Life and Works of Amir 
.Khiisraw (p. 49) holds that these verses are a sarcastic allusion to Khnsraw. 
But in view of internal and external evidences in our possession regarding 
the most intimate friendship between these two poets, I think, these 
verses were written as a compliment to Khusraw and not as sarcasm. 

3 T.B.S., p. 247; K.A., Add. 18, 542, f. 65a; Taqi Kdshi, I.O.L. 667, 
I 5405. 
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But ill none of tEe works of these two poets do we find any 
reference which gives evidence for this statement. On the 
other hand Hasan asserts that he had folio iml the ideas of 
SaVli and tried to plant them on Indian soil. In one of his 
GhazaU he says: — ' , , ^ ^ 

'Hasan has brought a rose from the (Gulistdn) rose- 
garden of Sa'di, 

Because the mystics are the gatherers of the rose of 
thdbt {Gulistdn) rose-garden.’ 

In another xila-ce he says 2 :■—• 

^ ^ j:> 

^y ^ j\ dj^ 

'In the goblet of spirituality Hasan has filled a fresh 
elegance of love, 

With the grape-juice from the tavern of intoxication of 
Shiraz.’ 

In a similar way Khusraw^ also says that he had followed 
Sa'di in his Ghamls and Mzami in Masnavi.^ It seems from 
their statements that both of them folio w^'ed the same school 
of thought in their lyrical poetry and it is for this reason that 
we find the similarity of ideas between these tw^o poets, w^hieli 
led some biographers to conclude that one is the pupil of the 
other. 

Hasan at the court of Jaldl u'd-Dln^Firuz , — After the death 
of Khan-i-Shahid we do not hear of Hasan’s active association 
with the court until the accession of Sultan Jalal u’d-Din Finiz 
Sh4h Khalji in A.H. 689 (A.D. 1290).4 This w^as probably 

1 B.H., I.O.L., f. 107«. There is a pun upon the word Gulistdn, 
the book of Sa’di and a rose garden which cannot be preserved in transla- 
tion. 

2 D.H., I.O.L., f. 137. 

3 G.K., Add. 21, 104, f. 163a. 

^ Barani places the date of his accession in A.H. 688 (p. 17o). But 
Khnsraw gives the exact date and year to be Tuesday, the 3rd of Jamad 
11, 689 (Mif., F., Add. 21, 104, f. 874a). 

^ JJJ J jjj 

elk- ^ Jf Jl UMdutA O Ji <Jls ^ 

Badduni follows Khusraw while Hizto u’d-Din retains the date of 
Barani. 

2B 
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because be was a man of retirmg 'disposition and-. elected to lead 
the life of a passive spectator during the turmoil which followed 
the death of Baiban. When Jalal u’d-Din established his power 
firmly he joined the circle of the scholars of the court and became 
one of the recipients of royal favours^' 

The scholars, contemporary with our poet at the court of 
this iiionarch, were Taj u'd-Din ‘Iraqi, Amir Kiiusraw, Miiwayjdd- 
Jajarami, Mu'yid Divana, Amir Arslan, Ikhtiyar u’d-Din Baghi, 
Baqi lOiatib, Sa’d-Mantiqi and Mughis Hansavi. Each of them 
is said to be a poet of high order and an accomplished master 
in histort^s ^4 Ghazal witten in nineteen different metres is 
ascribed to the last named. But the works of these scholars, 
with the oxcex^tion of Khusraw have not come down to us. 
Besides the persons mentioned above, Khusraw adds the 
names of Mawlana Shiliab-uVI-Din, Qazi Siraj, Taj ii’d-Dm Zahid 
and ‘AIahikl-Bin-‘AH Shah who reflected credit upon the 
assemblies of the court with their poetical compositions and 
philosoj)hical discussions.^ 

Sultan Jalai u’d-Din was not only a patron of learned men 
but also he possessed himself a certain amount of poetic genius. 
Amir Khusrav^ him a very high compliment for his Judi- 
cious appi-eciation of men of talent and says that none of the 
monarehs of his age had his intelligence or literary taste/^ 
Badaimi has ascribed to him three quatrains, one of these was 
composed as an inscription for a pavilion he built at Gawalior. 
It rims thus:— 




to 




hy 3I 




‘I whose foot spurns the head of heaven 
How can a heap of clay augment my dignity ? 

I laid right this broken stone in order that 
Perchance some broken heart may take comfort.’ 

Accession of 'Ald\^d-Dm ,' — ^In the year 695 A.H. (A.D. 
1296) ^ was perpetrated one of the most heinous crimes that 


1 Firishta, Vol. I, p, 156, 
Ibid, 

3 G.K„ Add. 21, 104, f. 1845. 

4 Ibid, f. 1796. 

5 Bad4un!, Vol. I, p. 182. 

3 Barani, p. 223. 
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has ever been recorded in the annals of India. It was the murder 
of Sultan Jalal u’d-Bm by his nephew and son-indaw, ‘Ala'u’d- 
Din . After the return of ‘ Ala’u’d-Din from his Deccan campaign 
with enormous wealth he persuaded the King through his brother 
Ulugh Khan to ^it him unarmed in his camp at Kara on the 
l)ank of the Ganges. The counsellors of the King, suspecting 
some treacherous design on the |>art of U41a’uhl-Bin, warned 
him not to risk taking such a step. But the Edng had such love 
for ‘Alahikl-Bin and such great confidence in him that he did 
not listen to their advice, but went to meet his nephew under 
the delusive impression of his fidelity on the 17th of Eamzdn,^ 
just as a father goes to see his son. When he landed at the 
camp, ‘Ala’u'd-Bin came forward with some of his nobles and 
all made their obeisance. The Sultan was highly pleased at 
bis behaviour and began to give him paternal admonitions in 
the following wnrds: — 'You are always dearer to me than my 
own sons. \^diat fear led you to make me come here during 
the fast ? None can come between you and me. These strangers 
who are no^v fiocking around you for your gold will run away as 
soon as they see yon with no gold. But my affection and 
love for you wiU not diminish even if the whole world turns 
against yoiik^ Having finished these words the King held 
'Alaii’d-Bm’s hand, and wanted to go to his special boat. 
At this jimctiwe an assassin, named Mahmud-Sdlim, at the signal 
of ' Ala’ail-Bin attacked the Sultan, and wounded him severely. 
The King had Just strength enough to run towards his boat, 
crying: ' Oh, ungrateful 'Ala’u’d-Bin! w^hat have you done ? ’ ^ 
And as he w'as attempting to save himself, another assassin 
named Ikhtiyar u’d-Bin Hud came and severed his head from 
his body. It is surprising to find that neither Amir Hasan nor 
Khusraw makes any mention of this tragic event. Probably, 
both of them being the poets of his court and recipients of ' Ala'ukl- 
Bm’s gold deliberately connived at this incident and praised 
their patron for his valour and statesmanship. Barani describes 
this as one of the most atrocious deeds that has ever been 
perpetrated since the creation of the world.^ 

After the murder of JaEl u’d-Bin, ' Ala’u'd-Bin proclaimed 
himself King in his campl Ahmad Chap, one of the generals 
of the late Mng, did not submit to the usurper, but returned to 
Delhi with his army. The widow of Piruz raised her younger 
>son, Qadr Khan, to the throne under the title of Sultan Rukn 
ukl-Bin Ibrahim at Belhi.^ But this young prince could not 


1 Barani, pp. 231-*35. 

2 Ibid, p. 234. 

3 Ibid, p. 235. 

4 Ibid, p. 235. 

3 Hasan must have been in his court for some time as we find two 
poems written in honour of Shdh Rukn u’d-Din Ibrahim (D.H., I.O.L., 
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consolidate his j)Ower, whereas ‘Ali’u’d-Bin by his profuse 
distribution of gold began to gain the support of the nobles and 
a few months after the murder of Firuz he entered Delhi at the 
head of his annv and ascended the throne at the end of the year 
695 A.D. (A.D. 1296) at the ^Red Palace’ of Balband ^ 

' Ala’u’d-Bm was a very presumptuous and ambitious man. 
He was not satisfied with the kingly crown of Delhi but v^anted 
to equal x41exander in his world conquest and the Prophet 
Muhammad, in his spiritual domain.^ He w-as, however, dis- 
couraged by his supporters in his ambition to be accepted as a 
Prophet but he was undaunted in his desire to achieve the fame 
of Alexander. Although he could not execute his plan of v'orld 
conquests beyond the limits of India, yet he assumed the title 
of Alexander II. In many of the Qasidas of Amir Hasan he 
is addressed as Sikandar4-Sdni^ (Alexander II). This fact 
has also been corroborated by the evidence of some of the coins 
and inscriptions of his time. His gold coins struck in 709 A.H. 
(A.D. 1309) bear the following inscription. 4= 

Circular areas: — ^Alexander II, the right hand of the 
Caliphate, the supporter of the commander of the faithful. 

The legend occuj>ying the full face of the coin: — Sultan 
'Alahi’d-dunya-u’d-Din AbuT-MuzafFar Muhammad Shah al- 
Sultan. 

Margin: — This coin was struck at Delhi in the year 709. 
Hasan at the court of ' Al(Vu'd-Din. — ^After the death of 
Sultan Jalal u’d-Din, Hasan transferred himself to the service 
of Sultan ^41aui’d-Din Khalji. He was first introduced to the 
court by Malik Tzzu’d-Din Ulugh-Khan and he refers to this 
incident in the following verses of a short poem addressed to 
Mm.^ ■ ' ' 







^ Bararn, pp. 246-47. 

2 Ibid., pp. 262-27L 

3 D.H., I.O.L., U*. 2:3, 26, 36, 40a, 42a, 43a, 516. 

^ Thomas’s ‘The Chronicle of the Pathan Kings of Delhi’, pp. 16S~ 
174. Hasan also addresses him as Yamin-ii’l-Khiiafat, or the Right hand 
of the Caliphate, in the following verses: — 

(D.H., f. 246). 

^ D.H., Bdl. (Ousley, 122), f. 280. 
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WT iS^ 

^ C}^ j (i®^ y _;" 
jUT jr.i ^\y ^5" U* 

' From the depth of a perilous sea 
You have brought me out like a pure pearl; 

Then you have introduced me to the court, 

You gave me the honour of kissing the hand of the 
King; 

You have brought me wealth and honour from the King, 
(And) doubled it by gifts of your own, 

\T)u have raised my fortune from its sleep, 

How can I offer thanks to yoti for all these things ? ’ 

Here at the court of this king we find Hasan at his best ; 
and this is the most fruitful period of his life, when he completes 
his Divan and attains great fame as an eminent poet. Ziya 
Barahi, the contemporary historian of our poet, says: ‘Amir 
Hasan Sijzi was a unique figure among the poets of the time of 
'Alahi’d-Din 

Promotion of learning during ' Ald'u'd-Din's reign . — ^The 
reign of ‘Ala’u’d-Din from A.H. 695-715 (A.D. 1295-1315) 
is one of the most flourishing periods of Indo-Persian literature. 
Delhi, under ‘Ala’u’d-Din, possessed one of the most brilliant 
bands of savants, the like of which we fail to find even in the 
court of his successors, the great Mughals. The activities of 
these scholars were not confined to any particular system of 
learning but were diffused over various branches of mundane 
and spiritual sciences. Barani^ mentions the names of forty- 
six scholars of great repute who have devoted their time and 
energy to the development of traditional and rational sciences; 
and large numbers of students used to flock round them to 
receive instruction in these branches of learning. The same 
historian remarks in another place that each of these men could 
compete with any of the learned scholars of Bukhara, Samar- 
qand, Baghdad, Egypt, Khiva, Damascus, Tabriz, Ispahan, 
Bay and Iconium. Besides these scholars, so highly spoken 
of by the historian, there were other men of talent who turned 
their attention towards the development of the science of 


1 This verse in the MS. is written as jT 3 But 

it does not conform to the metre so I have adopted the above reading. 

2 Barani, p. 360. 

3 im., p. 353. 
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Qird'at (reading of the Qur'an), the arts of preaching, poetry, 
History, and the sciences of Medicine, ; Astronomy, Astrology 
mvl Necromancy, so that avo find during this period an all-round 
deA^elopment of Indo-Persian culture. 

Of the Readers of the Qur'an, Mawlana Jamal u’d-Din 
Sliatbi, Mawiana ‘Alahi'd-Din, and KhAmJa Zaki, a nephew of 
Hasan of Basra, obtained very great reputation throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. The most noteworthy 
preachers of the time were Mawiana Hmad u'd-Din Husam 
tlarvish, Mawiana Zijk u'd-Din Sannami, Mawiana Karim 
u'd-Bin and Badr u'd-Din of Oudh. They used to deliver 
weekty lectures on religious and spiritual subjects to largo con- 
gregations. The efforts of these scholars had brought about 
a change in the mental outlook of the people of the capital and 
contributed a great deal for their moral advancement. 

‘There AA^ere poets', says Barani, ‘in the reign of 
‘Ala'u'd-Din, such as never existed before or after'. ^ Besides 
Hasan and Khusraw, AA^ho headed the list, there Av^ere other men 
of high poetic talent, such as Sadr u^’d-Din ‘AM, Fakhr u'd-Din 
QaAVAvas, Hamid u’d-Din Rajah, Mawiana ‘Arif, ‘Ubaid Hakim, 
Shihab Ansari, and Sadr Busti, who adorned the court of Delhi. 
Each of these poets Av^as in receipt of allowances from the state 
and each one of them is said to have left us a Divdn.^ 

Of the historians at the Court of ‘Ala’u'd-Din there were 
two men noted for their proficiency in this branch of learning. 
One is Amir Arslan-Kulahi and the other Kabir u'd-Din, son of 
Taj u’d-Din ‘Iraqi. 3 Amir Arslan had such a AA’^onderful memory 
that AA^hen ‘Ala'u'd-Dm asked him any question on the history 
of the past kings he could enlighten him on these points Avithout 
any reference to the texts. Kabir u'd-Din was held in great 
esteem by the Sultan, and was appointed to the post of the 
Chief Judge of the Imperial Army."^ He AAn:*ote a history of the 
reign of ‘Ala'u’d-Din describing in detail all the conquests and 
achievements of his sovereign, Barani has used it as one of 
his sources for the Ta'rikh4-Firuz-8hdM. But he complains 
that this history is rather a eulogium than a mere statement of 
fact. All the defects of ‘Ala'u'd-Din’s administration have 
been deliberately suppressed and his achievements and charac- 
ter have been extolled beyond limit. We cannot blame this 
historian for his one-sided vieAv, as he had to present every 
part of this history to the Emperor for his approval, so that he 
had to guard against AATiting anything which AA^ouid incur the 
displeasure of the monarch. ^ 
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The science of Medicine was studied equally with other 
branches of learning, A large number of skilful physicians 
grew up at the capital and people of dilferent'castes and creeds 
— ^the Brahniins, Jats and the Muslims — ^took keen interest in 
the development of this science. 'Among the physicians of 
Delhi, Mawlana Badr u’d-Dm-Damashqi occupied the highest 
position. He not only attended to his patients but often used 
to give instruction to other physicians of the city. His profi- 
ciency in his profession was so high that he could diagnose any 
disease by examining the pulse of the patient and could say 
whether a particular ailment was curable or not. There was 
also another group of scholars who devoted their time and 
energies to the development of the sciences of Astronomy and 
Astrology. The services of this group were equally appreciated 
by the Imig as well as by the nobility. The chief of the astro- 
nomers of the Court was Mawlana Sharaf u’d-Din who w’^as 
granted a substantial allowance and the income from several 
villages, by the Sultan. 1 

The Persian spoken and written in India during this period 
was much purer than that found during the later Mughal days. 
The early emigrants retained the purity of their tongue, which 
their successors failed to do. The following interesting account 
of the Indo-Persian language has been given by Amir KhusraW' : ^ 

‘The shagers of the land of Hindustj^n, particularly the 
emigrants who have settled at Delhi, surpass all the scholars 
of the world in their attainments. Therefore no Arab, Khura- 
sani, Turk, Indian, nor any other who comes to the Muslim 
cities of India and spends his whole life in places like Delhi, 
Multan and Lakhnawdi, and not in places like Gujarat, Malwa 
and Deogir, the land of Hindu idolatry, suffers deterioration 
in his own language. Assuredly he speaks according to the 
standard of his own country. For example, if he is an Arab, 
he is the master of his own language only, and he cannot lay a 
proper claim to the language of others; his broken speech is a 
proof of his foreign origin. If a Hindu citizen or a villager 
continually lives and mixes with the inhabitants of Delhi, yet 
there is imperfection in his Persian. A Khurasam, ‘Iraqi, 
Shirazi or a Turk, however intelligent he may be, commits 
blunders in the Indian language, even if he burns many a mid- 
night candle and claims eloquence in an assembly, yet at the 
end he stumbles and breaks down. But the Munshis (secreta- 
ries) born and brought up in Indian cities and particularly at 
Delhi, with but little practice, can speak and understand the 
spoken language (of others) and also obtain a command over 
prose and verse; they can adopt the style of every country they 
visit. And it has been fully proved from experience, that many 


1 Barani, p. $63-64. 

2 G.K., Add. 21,104, f. 155. 
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of our people who have never been. tO', Arabia, have acquired an 
eloquence in the Arabic language ■:such as has not been achieved 
by the scholars of Arabia themselves who take lessons from the 
flow of then language. The Arabs, in spite of being eloquent 
in thcdr own tongue, have not ability to learn our Persian 
correctly. 

"I have seen many a Tazik^^ and Turk who learn Turkish 
with industry and erudition in India; and they speak in such a 
way that the eloquent men of this tribe who come from theh 
original home are astonished at it. In the case of the Persian 
language, which has been derived from the Persians, there is no 
other correct style than the style of Transoxiana, which is the 
same as that of Hindustan. Because the Khurasanis pronounce 

the word ^ (eha) as ^ (chi) and some of them read (kuja) 
as (kaju) but in writing they VTite ^ (eha) not ^ (chi) 

and ^ (kuja) not (kaju). The correct pronunciation 

is that denoted by the spelling. There are many words like 
these which are pronounced in one way but vTong if written 
so. But the Persian speech prevalent in India, from the bank 
of the Indus to the coast of the Indian ocean is everywhere the 
same.' It is evident from this account that the standard 
style of Persian adopted in India was that of the Transoxiana. 2 

After describing the state of science and literature during 
‘Ala’u’d-Din’s reign, Barani complains that the Sultan did not 
show' i)roper consideration for the merit of the scholars of his 
time. If these scholars had remained at the Court of Mahmud 
or Sanjar each of them w^ould have been rewarded w'itli the 


1 The word Tajik or Tazik is used by different writers in different 
senses. The early Armenian writers applied it to the Arabs. Moderii 
Armenians have imposed it on the Turks and the Turkish empire and 
even on Muslims in general. Prof. Noldeke has suggested that Tajik 
(better Tdcbik) and Tazi are the same word, the former being merely 
the older form. Chile means ‘belonging to’ and in thivS case ‘belonging 
to the tribe of Tai In modern Persian Chik becomes Zi. D’ohsson 
says, ‘The Mongols gave the name of T4jik, or Tizik to the Muhammadans, 
and in the historical woz’ks of this period it will be found that they employed 
this word in oppesition to that of “ Turk The first served to designate 
the Muhammadan inhabitants of to^ms and cultivated lands, whether 
they were of Turki, Persian or Arab origin mattered not.’ (Vide Ross 
and Elias’s Introduction to Ta^rikh-i-Basliidi pp. 85, 87, 90-91.) I think 
Khusraw has used this term in the sense of Persian speaking Turkestan!. 

^ It is after Sikandar Lodi’s accession to the throne in A.D. 1489 
that the Hindus began to study Persian to qualify themselves for employ- 
ment in the government offices, since then we find an increasing difference 
in the style of India and Persia proper. (Firislita, Vol. I, p. 944) : — 

^ tJU* y j 
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income of a principality. But in spite of this alleged indifference 
of the king, we find his reign to he one of the most flourishing 
periods of Indo-Persian scholarship. Barani calls it one of the 
wonderful phenomena of his time/ which he fails to explain, 
and he has rather exaggerated the king’s indifference. It is 
of course true that the king did not squander money on .men of 
letters as some of the oriental potentates do, but we cannot 
say that he was entirely without generosity to them. His 
bounty was regulated by a consideration of the economy of the 
state and consequently he paid the poets of his court what he 
considered to be most reasonable. Khusraw, in describing 
the character of the king, refers to the principle of moderation 
that always governed his actions, in the following ivords : i 

‘The characteristics of his august nature are in accord 
Avith the canons of wisdom ; his anger is like a pleasant fire that 
cooks, but which does not burn the world; his mercy is like that 
of a fresh breeze that raises no dust ; his disposition is like water 
that pleases, but does not drown; and his generosity is like a 
mine that produces wealth but destroys it not.’ 

The development of art and literature during ‘ Ala’u’d- 
Hin’s reign, may be ascribed chiefly to two causes: first, to 
a strong and stable central government and a general peace 
and prosperity in the country, w^hich led to the grovth of a 
leisured class that could devote its time to the promotion of 
learning; and secondly, to the gradual increase in the number 
of emigrants from Iran to India; these emigrants by this time 
had made India their permanent home and, living under a more 
settled and peaceful government, could transmit their heritage 
to Indo-Persian culture. A very interesting account of the 
general peace and prosperity of the country has been left to 
us by Amir Ediusraw, a stud3/ which gives us a true picture 
of the age. I am quoting below a few of its passages : — ^ 

‘How excellent! The carpet of peace and tranquilUty is 
spread over the whole domain, for from the forts of Delhi to the 
courtyard of Khurasan, a carpet of ruby-coloured satin has been 
laid with the blood of the red-faced Chinese, so that every 
rebellion and disturbance have fallen low. 

‘ In one direction the mountain-like army of Chingiz -Khan 
has been driven beyond the Oxus by the hurricane of his Majesty ; 
and in the other direction not only have the powerful Bdis of 
India, w’’ho with their thousands of elephants used to trample 
the ranks of the Turks, been forced to surrender their elephants 
and their wealth, but some of them who still held their heads 


1 I.K„ Vol. I, p. 39, 

2 For details of the administrative regulations and the strength of 

the Government, see Barani, pp. 304*-325; and Vol. Ill, Ch. V. 

3 I.K., Vol. I, pp, 16-22. 
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Up were^ eriislied in such a wa}? that their heads were thrown 

like oilcans under the elephant's feet 

' In affairs relating to the spread of justice and welfare of 
the people, his bright intellect has formulated such laws as 
<*ould never be seen in the mirror of Alexander's imagination 
or ill the cup of Jamshid. For the purpose of cheapening corn, 
which is the leaven of one's sustenance, he made such regulations 
by Ills balanced judgment, that if for years the wandering cloud 
does not rain, the hot-tempered wind does not blow, the red- 
faced earth does not grow any verdure, and the scorching sun 
fails to ripen the crops, he can feed the entire people from the 

royal granaries And other necessaries of the 

people, even if they be red-sulphur or white ruby, have been 
rendered by him easily available and cheaper than yellow 
amber and red-grape-stone. And money which is the elixir 
of desire and the treasure house of cherished objects, has been 
made so cheap by his elephant-loads of gifts and charities, that 
the dearness of the price of a thing is never felt by any person, 
so that complete peace and prosperity prevail in his dominions 


‘The administration of his justice is always bringing good 
fortune upon his subjects. Owing to the general peace and 
prosperity during his auspicious reign, the weapons of war are 

lying idle in every direction The dagger of the believer, 

which was cleaner than the heart of a Sunni, has become rusted 
like the iron heart of a pagan........ The roads are more 

secure than the veil of chastity worn by virtuous ladies. The 
districts are free from anxieties like contented children in the 

lap of a kind mother The dawn of the King's 

fortune has nothing to do but to bestoiv favour over the world, 
and the canopy of his evening has no other work but the distri- 
bution of peaceful sleep among the children of Adam ' 

In a similar way Hasan also refers to the general peace 
and prosperity of the country in some of his poems addressed 
to ‘ Ala'u'd-Bin. In one place he says : — 


jblT j\ (j\^ 


‘His grandeur augments the retinue, his generosity satis- 
fies the servants, 

His reign has banished oppression, the world abounds 
with his justice.’ 
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In another place he says : — 

Aaj ^ ciJ U^Jr iS^‘ ^ 

j olc^ kS J 


‘0, thou! In thy reign the wolf is the guardian of the 
■; flock, ■'. ■■ 

Under thy protection the moon is the mender of iinein' 

Intimate Association of Hasan with Nizam u'd-Din Awliyd . — 
During the reign of 'Alah’d-Din, we find Hasan in closer asso- 
ciation with Shaykh Nizam u’d-Din Awhya. Although ho came 
in contact with the Shaykh at a time much earlier than this, 
his acquaintance with him was casual rather than intimate. 
The incident which brought about a change in Hasan’s life and 
caused him to be one of the most favoured disciples of the Shaykh 
has been described by Mawlana Shihab u’d-Din Imam, a con- 
temporary divine, in the following way :-— ^ 

'One day the Shaykh went to visit the shrine of Khvaja 
Qutb u’d-Din Bakhtiyar-Kaki at old Delhi. I myself and 
Mawlana Burhan u’d-Din Gharib were in the company of His 
Holiness. After visiting the shrine, we happened to pass by 
the tank known as Hawz-i-Shamsi, in order to visit the tombs 
of some other saints. At this , place, Khvaja Hasan the poet^ 
the son of 'Ala’-i-Sanjari (Sijzi), wko had been know^n to the 
Shaykh for some time past, was engaged in drinking wine in 
the company of his friends. When he saw the Shaykh, he came 
forward and recited the following verses : — ^ ^ 

IaIa .3*^ ^ \a 3^ 0^*^3 

' Many a year have w'e passed in thy company 
If companionship has any infiuence, wdiere is it ? 

Thy virtue removed not vices from qur minds, ' 

Our vices are better than thy virtues.’ 

‘ When the Shaykh heard this, he replied: " Com|)anionship 
has its influence, if God wills, it will be effective one day.” This 
remark of the Shaykh produced such an impression on his mind 
that he immediately fell at the feet of the Shaykh and made a 
confession of, all his sins and became a staunch disciple of the 
Shaykh along with all his companions.’ A reference to his 


1 B.H., I.O.L., f. 446. 

2 S.A., Or. 215, f. 153<2. 
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penitence at an advanced age has been made by the poet in one 
of his Qitas where he says : 




y 


'0, Hasan! thou hast made penitence at a time 
"V^en no strength was left in thee to commit sin/ 

He was initiated into the circle of discipleship of the 
Shaykh in A.H. 707 (A.D. 1308) when he Avas fifty-six years 
of age.2 The date of this initiation has been given by him in 
the Eavaid iil-Eu’ ad, where he says : ^ ^ On Sunday the third 
of Sha'ban A.H. 707 (A.D. 1308) this humble sinner, Hasan 
'Ala’-i {8ijzi) the builder of this edifice and the compiler of 
these m.ysteries, obtained the felicity of kissing the feet of that 
King of heavenly dignity and of divine msdom on this very 
day, by the splendour of the glance of that incomparable chief 
of the saints of illuminated soul, he (Hasan) obtained purification 
from the contamination of the four elements; and his head was 
adorned with the four cornered cap ^ of the Saviour of Saints.’ 
On this occasion the poet composecl a Ghazal in which he says : 




dXj 0^ 


Hasan placed his head to-day, at the feet of the Shaykh, 
Happy is that fortunate slave Avho reached this Kong/ 


Since this time Ave find Hasan a constant visitor at the 
monastery of the, Shaykh except for a period of eight months 
in the year 716-17 A.H. (A.D. 1316-17), when he A^'as absent 
from Delhi and Avent to Deogir with the imperial army.® During 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f, •221a. 

2 Some authorities differ as to his age at tliis time, e.g.. The Ency. 
Isl. says: ‘At the age of 53 he became a Murid of Niz4m.’ Th© Arabic 
History of Gujarat (p, S58) and the Safinat Arif in (Or. 213, f. 22b) say 
that he became a Murid at th© age of 73. But the statement of Hasan 
quoted above shows that all these authorities are wrong in their inference. 

3 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 2. 

^ A special type of cap worn by the §ufis of the Chishtiya order in 
India to which the Shaykh belongs. 

5 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1375. 

s F.F., Or. 1806, f. 91. This is an expedition led by Qutb u’d-Din 
Mubarak-Shah against Harp41 Dev of Deogir who rebelled against the 
Imperial authority. The date of the expedition is variously given. 
Baranl {p. 389) says it was in A.H. 718 (A.D. 1318), Amir EZhusraw says 

{Nuh Sipihr, Add. 21, 104, f. 675a ), it was in the year of the accession 

of Qutb u’d-Din to the throne in A.H. 716 (A.D, 1316). Hasan says 
that he returned from this expedition on Thursday the 12th of Muharram 
A.H. 717 (28th March, 1317), after spending eight months in the camp. 
According to this account the expedition must have been led sometime 
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the period of his intimate associatioii with the Shaykh, he 
compiled his prose book known as the J'am’ id ul-Fu' rid, 
consisting of the utterances of the Awliya made in different 
evening assemblies^ which will be discussed in a later chapter. 
The compilation of this book was considered a mark of special 
distinction, conferred upon Hasan by his spiritual guide, which 
aroused the jealousy of his friends. Even Amir Khusraw often 
used to say : " Would that the honour and distinction of compiling 
this book had fallen on me and that all my works were attributed 
to Ivhvaja Hasan.’ ^ The poet was very highly esteemed by 
the Shaykh, and often poems composed by him were sung by 
the or mystic singers at the assembly of Samd' (ecstatic 

dance), at the monaster^?', in which Hasan and his friends used 
to join.2 The 'An/1% gives an interesting description 

of the assembly of Samd[ ^nd the part pla^^ed by our poet in 
these words:— ® 

'Whenever the King of the saints wished to listen to an 
ecstatic song Khvaja Khusraw would begin by reciting a GkazaL 
Amir Hasan would sit on the right of Khvaja Khusraw and 
Mubashshir on the left. The above mentioned Mubashshk was 
a slave purchased by the Shaykh, who had in his elegant voice 
something of thie melody of David. Khvaja Ediusrau' and 
Edivaja Hasan were unique in the art of music and unequalled 
for their sweetness of voice. There were two hundred Qawwdls 
in the service of His Holiness, who could bring down the birds 
of the air by their song, and there was also a large number of 
men of perfection and SMs of high station. When Khvaja 
Khusraw would recite a Ghazal, Khvaja Hasan and Mubashshir 
would immediately sing in unison the couplet of which His 
Holiness would show his approval and then His Holiness would 
come into a state of ecstacy and listen to the 8amd\" 

Shaykh Kizam u’d-Din was a man of very strong character, 
never to be tempted by material gain, in spite of the hard times 
he had so often to face. There were occasions when he had to 
go without food and suffer penury and distress, yet he would 
not condescend to beg any favour from the kings or the nobles 
of the court, but relied entirely upon God. He would of course 
accept what was offered to him without being asked for and. 
spend it on the poor. His whole life was dedicated to the 
service of humanity and all his actions were governed by a 
spirit of universal love for mankind in general. These traits 
of the Shaykh greatly influenced Hasan’s life. He tried to follow 


in Jamad I, A.H. 716 (July, 1316). This being the testimony of a person 
who accompanied the campaigii seems to be more reliable than those 
of others. 

1 8.A., Or. 215, f. 154a. 

2 M.G., Or. 4610, f. 101. 

3 S.A., Or. 215, f. 1396-40a. 
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ill the footsteps of his spiiitual guide; and whenever he was 
faced with any problem of daily life which he was unable to 
solve or had some doubts as to the righteousness of a certain 
course of action he proposed to take> he would ask the dii*ection 
of the Shaykh and do it accordingly. Once when the poet was 
offered a gift by a friend of his, he did not know what to do, 
and so came to the Shaykh and asked the following question:—^ 

‘ This slave has never asked nor did expect anything from any 
pei'soii at anj^ time of his life, but if a person shows kindness 
and offers a gift what should be done ? ’ The Shaykh replied, 
'It should be accepted.’ Then he acted accordingly, Ziya. 
Barani in describing the character of our poet says: 'For the 
observance of the rules of contentment, for the purity of his 
faith, and for the happiness he feels without any material 
comfort, and for the outward separation and the inward solitude 
from the attachment of the world, I seldom saw a man like him. 
He was such an amiable, pleasant, ingenious, polite and cul- 
tured man that nowhere else could I get that amount of pleasure 
and comfort which I used to enjoy in his company.’ These 
characteristics attributed to him by the historian are more 
or less a replica of the common traits of his spiritual guide, 
impressed upon him during the course of his long association 
with him. 

The relation of the Shaykh with the reigning monarchs of 
his time was cordial except with Sultan Qutb-u’d-Din Miibarak- 
Shah and Ghiyas u’d-Din Tughlaq. It seems that both these 
sovereigns suspected him of having taken part in political 
intrigues against them. No direct charge could be brought 
against him, but the frequent visits of the nobles and some of 
the princes to his monastery led these kings to look upon him 
with some concern, especially as there are instances of holy men 
taking part in conspiracies during the reign of their predecessors, 
particularly at Multan and Delhi, w^here Baha u’d-Dm-Za Kariya^ 
and Sidi Mawla ^ were connected with dastardly plots against 
Sultan Nasir u’d-Din Qabacha and Jalal u’d-Dm Khalji res- 
pectively. 

The unfavourable attitude of Qutb u’d-Din Khalji towards 
the Shaykh arose out of the conspiracy organized by his cousin 
Malik Asad u’d-Din Yaghrish Khan who wanted to deprive the 
King of his throne. The plot was, however, disclosed to the 


1 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 67. 

2 Baraiii, p. 360. 

s F.F., Or. 1806, f. 119. The plot against Qabacha has been men- 
tioned by Nizam u’d-Din Awliyd in one of his discourses where he says 
that Baha u’d-Din Zakariya and the Qazi of Multan were involved in the 
conspiracy. The plot was discovered by the sultan; the Qdzi was hanged 
but Baha uM-Diii managed to get liimself extricated from the charge of 
the crime. 

^ Barani, pp. 208-12. 
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Sultan by one of the conspirators and be seized Asad u’d-Din 
and put blan to death with aH his family and confederates. 
The Sultan was not satisfied with the death of the conspirators 
but he sent an officer to Gawalior to put to death Khizr Khan, 
Shadi Khan and Shihab idd-Din, the sons of 'Ala’ u’d-Din 
Khalji, who had already been blinded by his previous orders. 
Thus he put an end to all his rivals to the throne.^ As Khizr 
Ivhan was one of the most devoted disciples of the Shaykh, the 
King thought that he was implicated in the plot against him 
in order to place his disciple on the throne; and from that time 
he began to bear grudge against him. He tried to lower the 
Shaykh in the estimation of the people, ordered his officers 
not "to visit his monastery, and, as a sign of open hostility, he 
invited Shaykh itT-IsIam Rukn u’d-Din of Multan to Delhi, 
and set up another saint named Shaykh Zada-Jam as a rival 
of Nizam ii’d-Din at Delhi. He went so far as to declare a 
reward of one thousand gold tanlcas to any man who would 
bring him the head of the Awliya.^ 

At this time Hasan was sent by the Awliya to Shaykh 
Ziya u’d-Dm Rumi, the spiritual director of Qutb u’d-Din, with 
a message asking him to request' the Sultan to cease his perse- 
cutions. But Hasan could not deliver the message to him as 
Shaj^kh Rumi was confined to bed wdth an attack of colic. 
He "died of this illness a few days after Hasan’s arrival, and his 
death put an end to any hope which Nizam u’d-Din had of his 
intercession.^ The King was obdurate in his determination 
to humiliate the Awliya and he ordered him to attend the court 
in person and make obeisance at the beginning of every month. 
The Shaykh refused to comply with this order, and the King 
intended to use this refusal as a pretext for wreaking vengeance 
upon him. But before the day fixed for his attendance at the 
court, the murder of the Sultan by the Barwar rebels saved the 
Shaykh from this personal humiliation. 

After the murder of Qutb u’d-Din when Khusraw Khan 
usurped the throne, he distributed gold to different saints in 
order to get their moral support; some of them accepted his 
offers and some refused, A sum of five hundred thousand 
tankas was given to Niz4m u’d-Din, which he accepted and 
distributed among the poor.^ When Sultan Ghiyas u’d-Din 


1 Barani, pp. 393-94. 

2 Ibid., p. 396. 

3 S.A., Or. f. 142. 

^ Ibid., Or. 216, f. 164a. The question may be raised why the saint 
being a man of strong moral character and always professing to be free 
from wordiy temptation, accepted the ill-gotten money from Khnsraw 
Khan. The principle on which he acts on such occasions may be gathered 
from his views on ‘Income and expenditure’, expressed in one of the 
discourses of the FmdHd u%Fu*dd where he says: ‘A man should not 
beg of anything; neither should he speak out nor think in his mind that 
so-and-so would give him a certain thing. But if a thing is offered to 
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Taghlaq had overpowered Khusraw Khan and ascended the 
throne he wished to recover all the money distributed by the 
usurper. All the Shaykhs but Mzam u’d-Bin, who retained the 
money in safe custody to return it to its lawful owner, complied 
mth the demand of the Sultan. But Nizam u’d-Din, having 
spent the whole amount on the poor could not do so. He replied : 
‘It was a public property which had gone to the deserving 
ones. I have not spent a single farthing of it on my account.’ ^ 
This incident had brought about a strained relationship between 
the King and the Shaykh. The King, at the instigation of some 
of his enemies, brought a charge of heresy against him for 
performing Samd' (ecstatic dance) accompanied by music, 
which is against the canon of orthodoxy. He was brought 
before an assembly of the doctors of divinity, where he was 
asked to explain his conduct. After some discussions, the 
Sultan was convinced of the legality oi Samd' Sbud he was 
allowed to go free.^ But the King did not forgive him for his 
inability to return the money received from Ediusraw Khan 
to the public treasury, and this strained feeling grew more 
tense when Prince Muhammad Jawna became a great admirer 
and disciple of the Shaykh. It is narrated by Ibn Batuta how 
on one occasion the Shaykh in a state of ecstacy said to the 
Prince, *We give you the Kingdom’.^ These reports of the 
Prince’s association with the Shaykh must have been carried 
to the Sultan and inflamed his wrath. While the Emperor was 
returning from his Bengal expedition, he issued an order asking 
the Shaykh to quit Delhi before his entry into the capital. The 
Shaykh is said to have replied to this message, * {HanHz DihU 
Dur asty ‘Delhi is still far It so happened that the 

King was killed by the collapse of a new pavilion built for his 
reception at Afgbanpur near Tughlaqabad, and he could not 
return to the capital.^ The death of the King is popularly 

him without being asked and hoped for, then it is lawful to him. A certain 
great man has said “ I never ask for a thing nor do I entertain any hope 
from any one but whoever offers me a thing I accept it even if the donor 
be a Satan (F.F., Or. 1806, f. 23.) 

1 S.A., Or. 215, f. 1545. 

2 S. AuL, Or. 1746, 132-33. Hasan also refers to the accusations 

made by the Shaykh’s enemies for performing Samd^ in A.H. 720, the 
year when Ghxyas u’d-Din Tughlaq ascended the throne, (F.F., Or. 1806, 
f. 12505.) 

• ^ ^ ^ . 

3 Ibn Batuta, Vol. II, p. 39. dlLJt di 

4 A.H.G., p. 862. 

3 Barani, p. 452. Some of the historians suspect that the fall of the 
pavilion was designed by Muhammad Tughlaq. BadAtim and N%am 
u’d-Bm accuse Barani for the suppression of this fact which he did not 
mention for fear of Firdz-ShAh’s ^spleasure. But Ibn Batuta (VoL II, 
pp. 39-40) states on the authority of an eye-witness, Shayidi Kukn u’d 
Din, that the jjavilion was constructed with materials of timber by AJbmad 
Ayaz, the Im^eqtor ^'f buildings, in such a way that it would collapse at any 

3 
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ascribed to the displeasure of the saint and his reply on this 
occasion is still used as a proverb in India.i The Awliya also 
died a short time before the death of Ghiyas u’d-Din, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of BaM‘ II, A.H. 72o (A.D. 1326).2 

After the death of Nizam u’d-Din Awliya, we do not hear 
anythii^ further of Hasan’s activities. His biographers have 
nothing to say on this period of his life except that at the time 
of the transference of the capital from Delhi he was forced by 
SuMn Muhammad Tughlaq to 3Qxigrate to Dawlatabad, where he 
died. It is quite probable that during this period of his old age 
he was leading a life of devotion in complete seclusion from the 
troubles of the world. And as he led the life of a bachelor he 
left no issue to continue his lineage.s The only heritage he has 
left to the world consists of his melodious lyrics, of which the 
poet himself says 

(j ^ jA j! ^ j A’U 


‘Every person leaves behind him a store of silver and 
gold 

Hasan leaves behind blTti the description of the lovely 
ones.’ 

11. His Woeks. 

His extant works . — ^According to ?iyd Barani 5 Amir Hasan 
was the author of several Divans and a number of Masnavis 
and other prose works. This statement has also been affirmed 
by several of the biographers and historians of the later period.® 


momei^t if elephants were allowed to trot on one of its sides. The whole 
reception was arranged by the prince and as soon as the elephants were 
brought for display, the entire building fell on the King and thus com- 
passed his death. Tliis account of Ibn Batuta confirms the suspicions 
of Badahni and Kigdm. Besides this we find that Ayaz was elevated 
from the position of an Inspector of buildings to that of the minister as 
soon as prince Muhammad became king. 

^ Prof. Habib in his Life of Amir Khusraw is inclined to disbelieve 
the story of the strained relationship between the Shaykh and the Sultan 
Ghiyas u’d-Din. He calls it a later-day fabrication. But from the facts 
and the narrative of Ibn Batute stated above it appears that there were 
sufficient reasons for the existence of strained relationship between them,. 

The Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab {Voi. I, 
pp. 492-93) wrongly attributes this unhappy incident to Emperor Jalal 
u’d-DSn Khalji. It was not Nizdm u’d-Din but Sidi Mawla with whom 
Jalal u’d-Din had some unpleasant relation. (Vide Barani, pp. 208- 
212 .) 

2 S.A., Or. 215, f. 158. 

3 S.Ar., Or. 213, f. 226. 

4 D.H., LO.L., f. 1556. 

5 Barani, p. 360. 

6 Firishta, Vol I, p. 214; J.N.U,, p. 712. 
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But none of tliein give definitely the exact number of Ms works. 
Tile extant works are, Ms Divan and the prose book known as 
the Favahd iil-Fu’ad. He is also said to have written another 
prose work entitled Siyar u%Awliyd (lives of saints), and Taqi 
Kashi ascribes to him a commentary on some of the Qasidas 
of Khaqani.^ The only Divan known to us was complied by 
him when he was sixty years of age, and contains only that 
portion of his work that was written during the thirty years, ^ 
preceding 714 A.H. (A.D. 1314), the date of its completion. The 
works produced during a period of another twenty years of his 
life, except for a smaU piece of prose, Marsiya, written on the 
death of Khan-i-Shahid, the eldest son of Balban, have not come 
down to us. His extant works also fad to throw light on the 
nature of his earlier compositions. The Divan in its present 
form also might have been lost to us, since the poet himself 
says that he had no intention of collecting these poems until 
he was persuaded to undertake it by the insistence of Ms friends 
and associates. 3 

There are eighteen^ known manuscripts of the Divan of 
Hasan, preserved in the various libraries of Europe and the 
East, Four are in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; five in the 
library of the India Office; two in the British Museum, and one 
in each of the libraries of Manchester, St. Petersburg, Munich, 
Berlin, Gotha, Bankipore and Oudh. No attempt to pubKsh 
the manuscripts has ever been made in the West, except that 
Nathaniel Bland has published ten select Ghazals of Hasan 
in Ms * Century of Persian Ghazals’ in A.D. 1851.5 I give 
below a chronological table of these manuscripts in order to 
facilitate reference to various libraries and to give guidance in 
the compilation of a standard text on a scientific basis in the 
future. 


1 K,A.Z.A., I.O.L. No. 667, f. 541a. 

^ X).£[., X.O.L., f. 2a, c3L 

- ^ J jM »Jul c-CL* j 

. , . Aj U y Jm ^ 

3 D.H., I.O.L., f. 2a. j 3 ^ £ 

j aaL oIaJsCj oXi Ai oaI* j ^ ukjLiy* 

. . , , xS^ \j jfj 

4 To this we may add the five MSS. of Hyderabad, brought to our 
aotice after the completion of this thesis. 

s An edition of the Divdn based on the five MSS. of HyderabM has 
been lithographed at Hyderabad in 1933 A,0* 
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No. 

Catalogue mark of the MSS, 

Date. 

1 

Elliot 121, BodL Lib., Oxford 

A,H, A,D. 
839 = 1435 

2 ■■ 

Ouseley 122, Bodl. Lib., Oxford . . 

862 = 1458 

3 

Ryland Library Pers. MSS. 865, Manchester . . 

913 = 1507 

4 

Or. 10918, Br. Museum 

919 ~ 1513 

'5 

Add. 24952, Br. Museum 

922 = 1526 

6 

J. Aumor, Cat. Pers. MSS. 66, Munich 

941 = 1534 

7 

I.O.L., No. 1223 

943 = 1536 

8 

Bankipore Public Library, No. 132 

1025 == 1616 

9 

Thurston 15, Bodl. Lib., Oxford . . 

1033 = 1623 

10 

Berlin Gat. Pers, MSS. No, 836 

1056 = 1646 

11 

Elliot 57, Bodl. Lib., Oxford 

— — 

12 

I.O,L., No. 1224 

— 

13 

I.O.L., No. 1225 

— — 

14 

I.O-L., No. 1226 

— *— ■ 

1.5 

I.O.L., No. 1227 . . 

. — ■ — ■ 

16 

St. Petersburg Public Library, No. CD 

— — 

17 

Gotha Pers. MSS. No. 43-44 

— - ; — ' 

18 

Sprenger, Oudh Cat. No. 247 . . 

. __ 


Of ail the MSS- referred to in the above table the Bodleian 
Library possesses two of the earliest copies yet discovered. But 
of these two, the earliest one is defective and incoinplete.3> 
The other copy ,2 which is about twenty-three years younger 
than the preceding one, contains the largest collection of verses 
that has ever been met with in any copy of the Divan, Besides 
the Qasidas, Ohazals, Qit'as, EubdHs and a few short Masnavis 
found in almost all the existing copies, it has a romantic Masnavi 
called EiMyat-i-' AahiqA-Ndguri, a pleasing love-poem which 
will be discussed later. Among the other MSS., the British 
Museum, India Office and the Bankipore copies contain the 
largest collection of poems, corresponding almost to the Bodleian 
copy with a slight variation in the order of arrangement. 

Contents of the Divan, — comparison of the available 
copies of the Divan shows that it consists of a little over ten 
thousand couplets containing Qasidas, GhazaU, Qifaa Euhd'is, 
Masnavis and Hihdyat, Let us now consider the different 
forms of his poetry. 

Qasidas, — ^In most versions the Divan opens with a Qasida 
in praise of God with the following initial verse: — 

oW J 

y j 


^Elliot 121, Bodl. Library. 

^ Ouseley 121, Bodl. Library. 
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‘0, Lord of the universe, and the wise Judge of the 
world, 

Eveiwdhing is a creation and Thou art the eternal 
source.’ 

But the copy of the Bankipore Divan opens mth a Qasida called 
Khamsin, which is not to be found in other copies. It begins 
with the couplet ^ : — 


j ^ 


*0, Thou, in the line of Thy handiwork revolves the 
crystalline sphere, 

This colt possesses on its brow nothing but a brand 
of submission to Thee.’ 


In this Qasida the poet gives three reasons for calling it a Kham- 
sin: it consists of fifty verses; it was composed in the fiftieth 
year of his age ; and thirdly it contains the names of fifty holy 
men through whose intercession he supplicates for favour 
from God. After this Qasida begins the usual Qasida with the 
initial verse mentioned above corresponding with the copies 
mentioned in Rieu, p. 618, Sprenger Oudh Cat., p. 418; Ethe 
Bodl. Cat. No. 780-81 ; I.O.L. No. 1223, and other catalogues. 

There are about one hundred Qasidas,^ one-fourth of which 
are devoted to the praise of God and the Prophet, and to moral 
and religious topics ; the rest of the poems, with the exception 
of a very few, are written in honour of Sultan 'Ala’u’d-Din 
Eialji, the reigning sovereign of the time, and the principal 
patron of the poet. Four Qasidas are addressed to Ulugh KLan, 
the brother of the Sultan, and one each to prince Khizr Khan 
and Sultan Rukn u’d-Din Ibrahim Shah ^ respectively. 

These poems deal mainly with the pomp and power of 
'Ala’u’d-Din and the achievements of his reign; in them the 


1 C.P.B., Vol. I, p. 197. I have not been able to procure a copy of 
this Divan in England, so I had to rely for all these informations on the 
description given in the catalogue of the Library. This copy was tran- 
scribed in A.H. 1010 = A.D. 1601 for Shaykh Farid Bukhari, a general 
of Akbar. In the second hemistich of the couplet quoted abox^e the word 

is transcribed in the catalogue as But the word • ^ gives no 
sense, so I read it as which I think is a better reading. 

2 The Hyderabad edition of the Divdn of ^asan contains 161 Qasidas, 

3 Bukn u’d-Din Qadr Khdn was the yoxmgest son of Sultan Jaial 
u’d-Din Khaiji who occupied the throne of Delhi for a short period of 
five months after the murder of Jaldl u’d-Din in 695 A.H. — 1295 A.D. 
(Barani, p. 238). 
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Mioiiarcli is given equal rank with Alexander the Great in his 
eampaigiis, and is extolled as a champion of orthodoxy in his 
efforts to suppress heresy. But one of the greatest defects of 
1 h(‘se poems, if I am allowed to say so, is that they are devoid of 
any chronological data. The poet speaks of contemporary 
events, but never assigns any date to them. The only dates 
that we come across are the dates of the composition of two of 
his poems, one in praise of God and the other in praise of the 
Prophet, which are assigned to A.H. 703 ^ (A.B. 1303), and A.H. 
707 2 (A.D. 1307) respectively. These dates do not throw any 
light on the historical events of his time, but simply points to 
a period of his life when he was engaged in composing these 
Qasidas. To a student of history his Qasidas are entirely 
disappointing. 

The style of his Qasidas is rather simple and unadorned. 
The words used are always clear and intelligible to the reader. 
Although he sometimes aspired to attain the fame of Khaqani 
as he hints in the following verses in one of the addressed 

to Ulugh Khan, 

Ojrtc 

‘ The Khaqan is jealous of the fortune of the King and 
the Khan 

May the poetry of Hasan excite jealousy of Khaqani,’ 

he has carefully avoided the use of obscure and ambiguous words 
for which Khaqani is notorious. He -wrote one Qasida in reply 
to one of Khaqani’s poems known as 

{Qasida in which the use of the word ^td has been made in every 
couplet). The head line of this poem runs: — 

jSi JjJ 

' On the occasion of ^Id, dedicated to the great King, in answer 
to the King of poets Afzal u’d*I)m-al-Khaqani (mav his excellence 
increase).’ 


1 D.H., I.O.L., 1223 f. 3a. 

2 Ibid,, f. 46. 

3 D.H., Add. 24, 952, f. 28a. 

4 K.K., pp. 325-^29. 

3 D.H., Bodl. (Ouseley 122), f. 57. 
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The poem opens with the verses: — 

, o ^ im^ Ia Li^ 

JuP 


* 0, S4qi, give wine because the ‘fd has opened the seal 
of the tavern. 

The festival has made the sonls happy \vith the joy- 
incrc^asing Clip.’ 

Where m Hasan differs from other Panegyrists. — Hasan 
cliffers from most of the other Persian panegyrists in that he 
never employs mean and despicable methods to extort money, 
or has recourse to satire when panegjrric fails. He was always 
satisfied mth his lot and would give thanks to his patron for 
whatever reward he had received. Submission to the will of 
Cfod was the main principle of his life as he declares in one of his 
Qasidas : — 

f j ^ j\ c:u.4^ 

When the door of my sustenance is in heaven, 

Why should I go to the door of ‘Amr and Zayd. 

What complaint shall I make against the revolution of 
the sky, 

Whatever befalls me is from Divine decree and will.’ 

The general trend of his poems shows that the art of Qasida 
witing did not appeal to his genius. It is probably due to this 
reason, more than to an 3 ?thing else, that the number of his 
Qasklas, in spite of his long service at the court of several Kings, 
is so small in comparison with the number of his l 3 n*icai poems. 
His dislike for this type of poem is also to a certain extent dxxe 
to the influence of his spiritual guide who used to detest pane- 
gyrics and considered the use of high-sounding laudatory terms 
as an abuse of poetic genius. 2 

Ghazals. — ^There are nearly eight hundred Ghazals written 
by Hasan, each consisting of not less than five and not more 
than twelve couplets.^ The reputation of the poet rests mainly 
on these poems and he is considered as on© of the earliest masters 
of this form of poetry. 

Development of Ghazal before Hasan . — ^The Ghazal or the 
love poems of Persia may be said to be an offshoot of the Qasida 




1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 6a. 

2 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 126a. 

3 The Hyderabad edition of the Divdn contains 809 Ghazals . 
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or panegyrics, which form the beginning, of Persian poetry. 
The main differences between these two forms of verse are in 
the subject-matter and in the length of the poem. The subject 
of a Ghazal is generall}^ erotic and mystical, and seldoin exceeds 
a dozen couplets, whereas a Qasida may be a paneg^nie, or a 
>satke, or it may be didactic, philosophical or relgious, often 
extending to more than a hundred couplets, A Qasida generally 
begins with the description of a beautfful object or of the poet’s 
beloved, which is technically called TashUb or Exordium, and 
then the poet introduces his Mamd€Tp (the object of praise) 
and enters into the Madiha or panegyric proper. The Tashbib 
is the basic principle of a Ghazal. This element of the beautiful 
has been transferred to Ghazal and it became the chief feature 
of this form of poetry. In a Qasida the poet praises the 
liberality, the pomp, the power, and the justice of Ms patron, 
whereas in a Ghazal he describes the beauty, the coquetry, 
the oppression, and the tyranny of his beloved. In the early 
stage of its development there was no appreciable improve- 
ment; it lacked that enthusiasm and emotion which we find 
in the works of the later poets. For a long time in Persia the 
composition of Qasidas was considered to be the best accomplish- 
ment of a poet, and it was the only means of gaining favour 
and honour at the royal courts. Consequently, the poets had 
to devote all their attentions and energies to the composition 
of this form of poetry, and the writing of Ghazal was neglected. 

It is with the growth of Sufism that a distinct improvement 
was made in the composition of OhazaL The element of love, 
being one of the fundamental principles of this system of mystic 
philosophy, had found its best vehicle of expression in the medium 
of lyric poetry. The Divdn4-8hams4-Tabnz ^ of Maw'-lana Jala! 
u’d-Dm-Bumi is one of the best examples of mystic lyrics that 
has ever been written in Persian. Hakim Sanaf, Awbadi- 
Maraghi, Farid u’d-Dm ‘Attar, and ‘Iraqi, had also made their 
contribution towards the development of mystic poetry. But 
the Ohazals written by them were smaller than their other forms 
of poetry, and the love that they extolled was divine rather than 
human. 

The Mongol invasion of Persia with the destruction of the 
Caliphate, which is considered as the great turning point in the 
history of Islamic civilization, brought about a great change 
in the sphere of Persian literature and culture. From this time 
w^e find a different trend of thought in Persian poetry. The 
enthusiasm which the poets displayed in the composition of 
Qasidas celebrating the power and conquests of Persian monarchs 
has received a great setback and we do not find eminent Qasida 
writers in the post -Mongol period worthy of being compared 


i An excellent selection of this Divdn has been published with a 
translation by Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge. 
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to those of pre-Moiigol days., .".The' poetry produced during this 
period generally contained a certain mournful and melancholy 
strain, as if something of vital- importance had been missing 
from the soul of the nation, ' which.it -always yearns to regain. 
The expression of this mental agony revealed itself in lyrical 
poetry, and produced some of the greatest masters of poetic 
art, of whom Persia has -ever been able to boast. The Gkazal 
has -received .the greatest , attention from the Persian singers 
and a remarkable development has since been made. 

Sa^di is the fore-runner of this movement. After him 
come Hasan, Khusraw, Salman, K!hvaju and Hafiz, in whom 
the Persian Ghazal has reached its highest perfection. Each 
of these poets had been greatly influenced by Sakli and they 
recognized him as a great master of Iwieal poetry, and Hafiz 
has said: — 

U1 J ^ 

J JaiU- ^ jjb 


'Before all persons Sa'di is the master of Ghazal but, 
The poetry of Hafiz has the vStyle and manner of 
Edivaju.’ 


Influence of Sa^di on Hasan , — ^The Ghazals of Hasan were 
greatly influenced by the works of Sa'di in their style and 
thought. It is due to this similarity of ideas and diction in 
these two poets that Hasan was caUed by his contemporaries 
the Sa'di of Hindustan.^ 

Sometimes we come across parallel passages conveying an 
idea common to both but expressed in different forms. I quote 
here a few of these verses: — 


Sa^di- 




'Thou didst speak me ill and I am content: God pardon 
thee, thou didst speak well! 

Thou didst call me a dog; and I acquiesced : God reward 
thee thou didst confer on me a favour ! ’ 


1 S.N., Vol. V, p. 38. 

2 Barani, p. 360. In one sense Hasan may be said to be a confcem- 
porary of Sa*di, as the latter lived up to A.H. 691 = 1291, when Hasan 
was forty years old. 

3 Tayyihdt, Bib. Ind., p. 469. The first verse of this couplet is also 
used by H4fig as a Tazmin in one of his poems (wde D.H.B,, Ode No. 8). 
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Hasmi- 




JJJ J 


* If for a night she calls me a dog of her lane 
By God that night would be my brisk market. ’ 


Sa'di-- 

Jj> \j:^ ^ ^ 

' My friends blame me for yielding my heart to thee, 
Thou shouldst be questioned first ''Mliy art thou so 
lovely ? 

Hasan — ' 

cub ^ 

'b o^jf. A 

Hasan! what is the value of thy 


r 


‘Thou hast asked, 
heart 

Mliat do I know, ask thy amorous glance.’ 

Influence of Jaldl u^d-Din Rumi , — ^In the mystical odes of 
Hasan we find some influence of the works of Jalal u’d-Din 
Bumi. The poet has not made any direct acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to this great Persian mystic, but from a 
careful search we find some of the ideas of Eumi to have been 
expressed by Hasan in a different form. I give here the following 
parallel passages : — 

R'lmn — 


j] «b- 




^DiKf-JinU 






1“ 


‘ I want a heart torn to pieces by separation 
So that I may unfold (to it) the pain of love-deshe,’ 

1 I.O.L., f. 996. 

2 Tayyihdt, Bib. Ind., p. 464. Most texts give ^ instead of 
in verse I of this couplet. 

3 D-H., I.O.L., f. 14. 

^ Mcmavi, G.M.S., Bk. I, p. 3. 
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Easan 

-ijj" t/ ^ jj 

^3^ j 3j" ^ o^jj ^ L j' 

‘ The heart that is not burning lihe a lamp by separation 
How can it understand the burning (pangs) of severance " 


Stmt — 



‘ If thou airt Love’s lover and seekest love 
Take a keen poniard and cut the throat of bashfulness/ 

Hasan— ■ . 

' Gret thyself killed like Hasan, vdth the sword of Love 
If thou desirest eternal permanence/ 


itnmi — 

J 3 f 

is^ ^3^ 3 ^ 


iS 3 ! j ^ 

is*3 3 o\j3 3 ^ 


‘ The Caliph said to Layla: ^‘Art thou she 
By whom Majnun was distracted and led astray ? 

Thou art not superior to other fair ones/’ 

“Be silent” she replied “Since thou art not Majnun ”/ 

Hasan — 

AJ , ^ JfJ 

'^yL)^y^-y3 ^ 3 * ^ j 


p, 25. 


D.H., I.O.L., f, 90a. 

Dzvdn-iShamsi-Tabnz, Ed. Nicholson, p. 2. 

D.H., I.O.L., f. 2175. 

Mcwnavi, G.M.S., Text, Book I, p. 26 and Nicholson’s translation. 


^ B.H„ I.O.L., f. 2085. 
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‘A boaster said to Layla in reproacii 
''Go, thou art not so nimble and graceful'' 

Layla laughed at this and said 
"What shall I tell thee, since thou art not Majnun".' 

Influence of Hasan on his successors. — ^Among the successors 
of Hasan in the field of Persian poetry, we find two who are 
imitators of his style. One is Kama! of Khujand ^ and the other 
Zamiri of Ispahan. The former is accused by some critics as a 
plagiarist of Hasan. Jami says : ' Kamal imitates Hasan Bihlavi, 
but his poems contain more of mystical ideas than those of 
Hasan. On account of this imitation, he was called a plagiarist 
of Hasan.' 2 The charge of plagiarism made against him by 
his critics is rather too severe. A comparison of his Divan ^ 
with that of Hasan does not reveal any serious evidence to 
substantiate it. The style and language of Kamal shows clearly 
the influence of Hasan, but the two poets differ a great deal in 
their thoughts and ideas. Kamal is more of a mystic than 
Hasan. Zamiri,^ whose full name is Kamal u’d*Din Husayn, 
flourished in the court of Shah Tahmasp (reigned A.H. 930-984= 
1524-76) the Safavi King. He has composed a Divan con- 
sisting of Ghazals in imitation of Hasan under the title of Hasan 

Ma'al ( JU The author of the Mahhzan u'UGhard'ib 

and the Atish-^Kadah speak very highly of his abilities as a poet 
of original and imitative composition. He is also said to have 
been highly proficient in the art of necromancy. 

Influence of Hasan on Hdflz,. — ^In the poetry of Hdfiz also 
we find some influence of Hasan; but Hafiz has made no direct 
acknowledgment of any indebtedness to Hasan. On the other 
hand, he says that his poetry bears resemblance to the style 
and diction of Khvaju of Kirman. The only reference that he 


1 His full name is Kamdl u’d-Dm b. Mas’ dd. He was a great saint 
and a mystic poet of the latter part of the eighth century of the Hijra. The 
Jald’iri Sultan Husayn bin Uways (776-784 = 1374-82) showed him 
much favour and built for him a monastery. He is said to have died in 
A.H. 803 = A.D. 1400-1. {Vide J.N.U., pp. 712-13, L.H.P., Vol. Ill* 
pp. 320-30.) 

Bahdristdni p. 100, 

3 Add. 19,496. 

4 This poet was a prolific writer. He is the author of six Mamavis^ 
viz. Ndzva-Niydz, Hamat uH-AJckbdr^ Vdmiq-va-^Azrd, Layld-Majnun,, 
Bahdr-va-Khazdn and Ishandar-Ndniah, and of seven Divans of Ghazals ^ 
viz. ^ I ahq-i-Bizavdl, Kanz u%Aqwdl^ Surat-i-Hdl-i-Safina-i-Iqbdl, Saiqal- 
i-Mdldl, *'Uzr4-Maqal, Quds4-Khiydl ; four other Divans in imitation of 
Saadi’s Tayyihdt, Badd^i, Khvdtim, and Ghazliydt^ viz. Badd'u-tVs-Shi^r^ 
Sand4-Tdhirdt, Nihdyat-iL's-Sihr; and another Divan called ‘‘Ayun uU- 
Ziddl\ and of thirteen similar Divdns in imitation of those of Baba Fighani, 
Jami, Lisani, Shahi of SabzvAr, Bana-i of Herat, Baba Bhahidi of Qum, 
Amir Humayun, Mirza Sharaf Jahan of Qazvin, Kam41 Khujandi, Amir 
Khusraw and Amir Hasan. (Fide M.G., Or. 4610, f. 259.) 
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makes of Indo-Persian poets is, to,., be found in the following 
Terses sent to Sultan Ghiyas ud-Din of ^ Bengal: — 




4l^L) 4^ ^ Aitod 


^.3 


All the parrots of India become sugar-breakers 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal.’ 

The word TutUi-Emd or the parrot of India may be applied 
only to two of the Indo -Persian poets— Hasan and his contem- 
porary KhiisraAV. Janii has referred to them in the same way 
in the foUowing verses 2: — - 










' Those two parrots with tender growth, 

PiTio filled Hindustan with sugar, 

Became at last a mark for the arrow of the skj?-, 

And were silenced and imprisoned in the cage of earth.’ 

Hasan also styles himself a parrot of eloquence in one of 
his odes in the following verses — 

cj ^ dAji* 3 

H, who possess the title of ‘‘'the parrot of the garden 
of eloquence ” 

Have become a pecker of sugar at the table of gratitude 
of the King.’ 

In another place he says ^ : — 

O^L c/jLa O 3^ 

(?) d^Jj^ (^3^^ ^ 

‘ Now may the atmosphere of India be auspicious to thee. 
As thou hast taught the parrots to peck sugar.’ 


1 No. 158. 

2 Badatiai, Vol. I, p. 201. 

3 D.H., I.O.L., f. 426. 

4 D.H., I.O.L., f. 202. 
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. . Tii.e reference of Hafiz to tlie parrots of India indubitabiy 
shows r.hat he was familiar with the works of these great Iiido- 
Persiaii poets and particularly with the QJmzals of Hasan, w^hicii 
exerted a certain influence on his poetry. I quote below some 
of the xmrallel passages which are to be found in their Dimm : — 


I. Hasan i— 

fiiwVW 

^ ^ ' 3 ^ A*-*!®® 




‘ Thy face became the calamity of the city and torment 
of the army 

Our story became known to the citizen and the soldier/ 

(ji O^j ^ j\ j\^ 

‘ Alas 1 these saucy dainty ones, sweet of work, the tor- 
ment of the city, 

Take patience from the heart just as the men of 
Turkistan take the tray of plunder.’ 

II. Hasan — 

" Come Saqi, what is this hesitation ? 

Because the rose smiled and the cloud w’-ept.’ 

3 ^ j j 

■ CU.***.*;:^ ; J|[i— \ : ^ ■: ' (3^ 

What is there more pleasant than the enjoyment of the 
garden and the spring, 

Where is the Saqi 1 say what’s the cause of waiting 1 ’ 


1 Ibid., f. 796. 

2 Ko. 8. 
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III. Hasan — 

' !j, U Ajj 

CU4# jj^ ^ ^ iS ^ 

"If thou becomest our Saqi, 

Who says that drinking is uniawfiii ? ' 

Haf^z — 

^jiO j cUa*- dJ>L U jjs *" 

cu**» I*! js*- 

"Wine is lawful in our creed but 
Without thy face, 0 rose bodied cypress, it is unlawful. 


■ IV. Hasan— 

3jljJ dj jL 


/jLaiJ 




U* 




Y ^ 




^ jljJ JL^ j iSj^^ y ^ ^ 

"The moon hath not a face like thee, 

To thee thei’e is no decline ; 

The sj>lendour which thou hast 

Neither the sun nor the moon doth possess.’ 

Hafiz— 

3j!jI dl^ 3^JJ y Ajl jy dU y ciotlU jj ^ 

3 jliA> ^ y ^ y^ y^ ci--fcvj iy yy^ - 

"The moon hath not the brightness of thy face. 

In thy presence the rose hath not (even) the splendour 
of the grass, 

The corner of thy eyebrow is the dwelling of my soul, 
The King hath not a happier corner than this.’ 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 98«. 

2 No. 34. 

3 D.H. Add. 24952, f. 113. 

4 No. 171. 
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■ ci*^ cu..iXL|^ Jaip 

CUv«- 4;^ ^ L tjA 

'What is that face ? thou woiildst say that it is the new 
spring,. ■ 

I am wong, it is the paradise of the world. 

To-day in cash I am in paradise with her. 

■RTkat use have I for the credit of the morrow/ 


Hafiz — 


y •A* 3 

jI; j j u* 


^ oyS^ 


*Xiy iy cupAI^ ji vii*^ 

*^JLt jji iAj y^ Aium) Ai 

‘Now that the breeze of paradise bloweth from the rose 
garden 

I and the joygiving wine and the Honri natured beloved 
(are together) 

The sward nttereth the tale of the month of spring 

No gnostic is he who purchased a loan and let go the 
cash.’ 

Cfhazals of Hasan quoted in different Anthologies , — ^Besides 
the poetical extracts quoted by the biographers, we find that 
his Ghazals have been profusely quoted in a number of antho- 
logies. A list of those, avafiable in the libraries of Great Britain, 
is given below: 

(1) An anthology of mixed contents (A.H. 813) prepared 
for Jalal u’d-Din Iskandar B.’Umar-Shaykh, a 
grandson of Timur who ruled over Fars as a vassal 
of his uncle Shah Eukh. Add. 27,261. 
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(2) Anthology (iOth century A.H.) belonging to a Turkish 

noble named EdiaHd Bog. Add. 7,824. 

(3) Anonymous anthology (lOth century A.H.), Or. 1228. 

(4) Anonymous anthology (1200 A.H.). Add. 19,494. 

(5) Anonymous anthology (10th century A.H.). Add. 

7,796. 

(6) Anthology (A.H. 1153) prepared by Mirza 'Abdul 

Qadir Bidil. Add. 16,803. 

Besides these there are four other undated anthologies in 
the Berlin Library of Persian MSS. (Nos. 58, 83, 681, 685), which 
cite a number of his poems. 

The poems cited in these anthologies correspond to the 
Gliazals contained in the Bodleian, the British Museum and the 
India Oflice copies of his Divan, These anthologies except that 
of Mirza Bidii, do not add to our knowledge of his poems. 
Mirza Bidil ascribes one Mukhammas or Pivesome poem to 
Hasan. ^ But it seems that this poem has been wrongly attributed 
to Mm. According to the rules of Persian prosody very 
often the basis of this type of poem is a QJiazal of some other 
poet, to each couplet of which three more or half 
verses are added to make a MukJiammas, Now this poem of 
d.oubtful authenticity is based on a Ghazal of Hafiz which opens 
with the verse : 












Hasan being a predecessor of Hafiz could not possibly have 
utilized his Ghazal as a basis of tHs Mukhammas. So Mirza 
Bidil is fundamentally wrong in ascribing this poem to Hasan. 
It must have been written by some other person who was either 
a contemporary or successor of Hafiz. 

Style of his Ohazals. — The special features of Hasan’s style 
consist in its simplicity and a natural fiow of language, combined 
with sweet and harmonious rhythm. The metres employed are 
invariably short and attractive to the ear. The words he uses 
are generally concise and plain and belong to the every-day 
ordinary vocabulary of the people. The entii*e absence of 
obscure metaphors and far-fetched images has made his poems 
very popular among his contemporaries. Both contemporary 
and later-day critics are unanimous in praise of the beauty of 
Ms st^de and diction. I quote here the opinion of two of the 
critics of two different periods. One is Ziya Bararn, who says 


1 Baijdz, Add. 16,803, ff. 375-76. 

2 D.H.B. No. 472. 

3 Some texts read as 
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'He was an accomplislied master in the simplicity of style and 
flow of diction, and as he has composed many a mystic ode in 
a flowing style, he is called the Sa'di of Hindustan/ ^ The 
other is Jami, a great mystic poet and a biographer of the 
fifteenth century A.B., who speaks of Hasan’s style in the 
following words: 2 "His OhazaU have some distinctive features; 
he was very particular in the choice of metres and rhymes, which 
are the peculiar beauty of his poetry. This careful selection 
gives his poems a special colouring, so much indeed that they 
appear to be very simple, while actually they require much art 
and labour to compose. Therefore people have called his poetry 
easy but difficult to compose.’ 

Are the Ghazals to he interpreted in Sufistic sense'? — ^It may 
be asked whether the odes of Hasan are to be taken in a literal 
or Sufistic sense. This question does not admit of a general 
answer. There are a number of odes which may be interpreted 
in a figurative or allegorical sense, and there are others which 
may be better understood and appreciated in a literal sense. 
The number of the latter class is considerably larger than the 
former. The poet, however, desires us to take the inner meaning 
of his verses and interpret his love as 'Ishq-i-Haqiqi or love 
divine. He says : 


^ 


'Think not the way of our love’s sport to be easy 
The pangs of love are divine, not profane.’ 




U' 



'0 Hasan 1 We belong to the people of Truth 
Although outwardly we are of the despised.’ 

There are poems, which reveal the poet’s leaning towards the 
Sfifistic doctrine of Fand-Filldh or the passing of the unreal 
into the real self in order that it may be re-united with the one 
infinite Being; these poems, of course, answer directly to the 
above claim made by the poet. But the erotic ideas which 
permeate most of his odes, outweigh the element of sufism dis- 
played in others, and a comprehensive survey shows hhn as an 
erotic rather than a Stifi poet. It is, however, not to he supposed 
that the erotic poems of Hasan give expression to the cult of a 


1 Barani, p. 360. 

^ Bahdristdn^ p. 101. 
s D.H., LO.L., f. 104. 
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reckless libertine for the gratification of sensual pleasure. Tbey” 
contain high and noble sentiments expressed with appropriate 
dignity of manner. The poet holds an ideal of beauty before 
Ms mental vision and tries to draw a picture of that ideal with 
the aid of his lively fancy and powerful imagination. The 
beauty of nature appeals to him most. He holds it up to great 
admiration and thereby admires the Creator, who is himself 
the supreme of Beauty. 

The Popularity of his Ghamls,— The Ohazals of Hasan gained 
great popularity, not only among his contemporaries, but also 
among the poets of the succeeding generations. His achievement 
of considerable celebrity during his Hfetime has been referred to 
by the poet himself in the following verses; 

4j \ ^ ^ 

1^1 jJ^ O’) 

‘I find the city mad with Hasan’s verse, 

For they find not such elegance in other Divdm" 

Besides the testimony of his contemporary scholars (to which 
I have aheady referred), we have other evidence from the 
writings of Persian poets and biographers which points clearly 
to the popularity of his poems even beyond the land of Ms birth. 
The popularity of his works may be best judged from a con- 
sideration of the opinions of the Persian critics and of the recep- 
tion they obtained in Persia, a land where Indo-Persian poetry is 
seldom appreciated, unless it is of a very high order. Bawlat- 
Shah in his Memoirs of Persian poets says, 2 ‘The Divan of 
Khvaja Hasan is very Mghly admired in these days; and the 
men of learning and discernment attach an unlimited esteem to 
his poetry. As his poems are very well known to the high and 
the low, I am not going to quote here more than one of his 
Ohamls' Taqi Kashi, another biographer of the tenth century 
of the Hijra, says,^ ‘ His Divan is highly honoured and respected, 
and the men of understanding and good taste place great con- 
fidence in his poems. His verses enjoy a great reputation among 
the people.’ We find such evidence of the popularity of Ms 
poems in Persia even during the reign of Shah Tahm^sp (A.B. 
930-34) the Safavi King; and during the reign of this monarch, 
Zamiri, the court poet of the time, wrote a Divan in imitation 
of Hasan. 

Among the Indo-Persian scholars of the later period Ms 
Gkazala enjoyed a very great amount of popularity, and they 


ft 


1 B.H., Add. 24,952, f. 386. 

2 T.S.D., p. 248. 

3 K,A.Z.A., I.O.L., NTo. 667, t 541a. 
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were placed on the same level as those of other great masters of 
the Persian l}?Tic, Sa'di, Khusraw and Hafiz. He was regarded 
as a past master of Persian songs and many a poet would have 
considered himself fortunate if he could have secured the blessing 
of his approbation. An instance of such a desire is found in 
one of the poems of Shaykh Nasir u’d-Dm-Gharib ^ of Delhi: 


J ' 


Jljd aij ^ jU^I 3 bj 

JiSdlep* jf J? J 

Xi ^ ^ Xmj^ Xib A; ^ jj 

<JW (JW L ?*- ^ jF" ^ 


'The minstrel would play the tune of joy with my lay, 
The mystic-singer would dance in ecstacy with my 
verse; 

If the Caravan of my poetry were to travel to Persia 
The souls of Sa'di and Hafiz would greet it. 

If it reached Hindustin, Khusraw and Hasan would 
say 

0, Gharib of the World, Hail to thee 1 Come, come.’ 


Character of his Glictzafe.— Hasan’s Ghazala have a certain 
distinctive feature of their own. His poems are generally 
pervaded by an emotional frenzy and a burning enthusiasm 
which are not to be found to the same extent in the writings 
of his predecessor Sa'di and his contemporary Khusraw. In 
the poems of Sa'di and Khusraw, no doubt, there is an element 
of high emotion, but when we consider their work as a whole, 
this element appears very small among the tame and gentle 
expressions which preponderate in the majority of their poems. 
Hasan, as a lyric poet, excels them both by his greater enthusiasm 
and his deeper inspiration manifested in vigorous and impressive 
language. Another distinctive characteristic of his Ghazal is 
the presence of a single idea running tlirough the whole poem. 
As a general rule every couplet in a Ghazal expresses a complete 
idea, independent of what has gone before or what comes after ; 


^ Gharib was the poetical name of Shaykh N^sir u’d-Din. He was 
a native of Khurdsan, migrated to India during the reign of Hum^yun. 
He is the author of a Divdn in Persian. {Vide Biydz~u's~Shu^ard, Add. 
16,729, f. 3186; and Beale, p. 140.) 

^ Anonymous anthology. Add. 7796, f. 47. 
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blit Hasan lias often deviated from this convention and we find 
some of Ms poems with a single idea running througbout.^ 

Ill, His Minor Poems. 

Qifa or fragments.— The Qipa or Fragmentary poems of 
Hasan consists of twenty pieces. One of these is addressed 
to ^Ala’u’d-Din Khalji, and two other poems to Ulugh Khan. 
Of the rest, some describe the beauties and pleasure of spring, 
and some are devoted to moral topics and satire of the selfish 
devotees. 

Rnhd'i . — ^The Ruhd%'s or quatrains written by Hasan are 
much fewer than his Ghazals. The earliest available manuscript 2 
of his D'ivd-n contains 137 poems of this type and the contents 
of the later copies vary but none exceeds this number. 

Of these poems, twenty-five are addressed to Sultan 
' AlaM’d-Dm, five to prince Khizr Khan, and the rest are devoted 
to prayer and love. The general trend of his love-quatrains, 
with a few exceptions is erotic rather than mystical. 

Masnavi. — ^The Masnavi poems of Hasan are devoted to 
three distinct types of subjects — eulogistic, moral and romantic. 
All these poems, except the single romantic one, are short and 
disconnected pieces, written on different occasions, probably 
in his leisure hours which he wanted to employ in composition 
on lighter themes. These small poems do not reveal that amount 
of burning j)athos and frenzy of feeling which we see in his 
Ghazals and the romantic Masnavi. They are purely descriptive 
and didactic. 

The eulogistic Masnavi poems are devoted to the following 
topics: — ' 

(1) A general description of the power and might of 

Sultan ^Ala’u’d-Dm. 

(2) In commemoration of the suppression of a mutiny 

in A.H. 700. 

(3) Advent of the spring. t 

(4) In praise of the Imperial sword. 

(5) On the birth of a prince. 

(6) On the occasion of proclaiming Khizr Khan as an 

heir-apparent. 

(7) The marriage of the prince. 

(8) In praise of Ulugh Khan. 

(9) In praise of Shaykh Nizam u’d-Din Awliya. 

(10) Three other poems in praise of his learned com- 
panions. 


3- Khusraw has also written a number of such poems, which have 
been cited by Shibli. {Vide S-IsT., Vol. II, pp. 162-67.) For want of 
space none of these Gh^,zals could be included here. 

2 Bodi. MS. (Ouseley) 122. 
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Of the Mamam’]^Q&mB on moral topics/ the extant 
scaipt contains only seven. These poems are written after the 
model of Sa'di’s in which the poet tells certain stories 

or relates some sayings of a great man and then moralizes on 
them according to his own light and judgment. Although the 
number of these poems is very small, they provide interesting 
reading and throw some Kght on the ascetic temperament of the 
poet. 

The, Eomantic romantic Mamavi ot Hasan, 

known as the or lSiMyat4-'Sshiq4-N^ 

(Book of love or the story of the lover of N4gur ^), is a short 
love-poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets. The 
whole book, as the poet himself says, was composed during a 
single night on Monday, the first of Zu'l-Hijjah, A.H. 700 (A.I). 
1301 ).2 The metre used here is the apocopated hexametre 
Hajaz (y . . .j Y . . ,j V 

The poem is modelled on the romance of Layla and Majnun 
of Nizami of Ganja, which is one of the most popular love- 
stories in the East, and particularly in India. Kh.usraw, the 
contemporary of our poet, had also written on the same theme 
of romance, and he had composed five Masmtvis of this type, 
collectively known as Panj-Ganj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legends as those of Nizami. But our poet did not 
follow his predecessors blindly, there is no doubt that he is 
indebted to Nizdmi for the main idea of his poem, but he has 
selected a theme of his own. The old Persian legends, which 
had been worn threadbare by other writers, did not afford 
sufficient scope for his imagination. He wanted to discover 
a new field for his poetic interpretation, and he found it in the 
Hindu tales. So he selected one of the love stories of his home- 
land and struck out a new departure. The episode, he says, is 
not an invention of his imagination but a story well known 
in the country.^ 

^ Li! ^ 

f Jl g! l/ 

'This story was not weaved out of my own fancy, 

It is a story well known in that country.’ 


1 Ndgtir is the name of an old city of Eastern Rajputana, which now 
forms a part of Jodhpur State. {Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 
XVIII.) 

2 D.H., Bodl. (Ouseley, No. 122), f. 282 

jA jP tJL«} 

3 D.H., Bodl., f. 282. 
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This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal 
nature of love from the life-vStory of a young Hindu couplOj 
which was not likely to be well received by the orthodox opinion 
of the time. The poet anticipated this danger before he began 
the book, so he replies to this possible charge of heresy in the 
concluding verses of his poem in the following way ^ : — 

CfJ^ j j^j ciW 

^The verse of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.’ 

IV. His Pbosb Woeks. 

The prose works of Hasan that have survived to us are the 
Favd'id ul-Fv/dd, and a short Marsiya written on the death 
of Khan-i-Shahid, the eldest son of Sultan Balban. Another 
work entitled Siyar u^l-Awliyd^ or Lives of Saints, is said to 
have been written by him, but this book seems to have been lost. 

Favd'id u'UFu'dd . — ^The Favd'id u'l-Fu'dd is a collection 
of discourses of his spiritual guide Shaykh Nizam u’d-Din 
Awliya, made in a number of meetings from the year A.H. 
707 to 722 2 (A.D. 1308-1322). The custom of the Shaykh was 
to hold occasional assemblies of his disciples at which he used 
to discourse on various topics connected with religion, mysticism, 
and other matters relating to the life of devotees. Most of 
these discourses are illustrated by anecdotes, largely drawn 
from his personal experience and reminiscence. These dis- 
courses were carefully noted down by Hasan and finally published 
under the above title, with the approval of the Shaykh. At 
the completion of each chapter the author used to show it to 
his spiritual guide for his opinion, and we find that on each 
occasion he received high approbation for his faithful and 
systematic reproduction of all the sayings of the Shaykh. 

In the opening chapter of the book the author gives the 
following account of the method of his collection and the reason 
why he called it Favd'id u'l-Fu'dd ^ : — 

‘These heavenly gems and indubitable ornaments have 
been collected from the treasure-house of instruction and the 
secret chamber of infallibility of the Master of rectitude, entitled 
The mercy of the universe, the Edng of the poor and the helpless, 
Nizam ul-Haqq-al ShaVal-Huda-al-Din ’’ (May the mercy of 
God be upon him). Whatever has reached my ears either in 
the actual form or in its general significance from that lamp of 
divine assemblage, I have written down according to my simple 


1 D.H., Bodi. (Ouseley) 122, f. 282. 

2 The Encyclopsedia of Islam is wrong in stating that these discotirses 
were made from A.H. 717 to 722. 

3 F.F., Or. 1805, f. 2. 
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understanding; and as the roinds of afflicted persons Y^onld 
derive benefit from this compendium, so I have named it Favd' 
id u'l-Fu'dd (The benefits of the soul).’ 

The main divisions of the booh. — ^The book is divided into 
two separate parts. The first part consists of four chapters 
containing the discourses made during a period of twelve lunar 
years from the third oi SMbdn A.H. 707 to the twenty-third 
of Eafah A.H. 719 ^ = A.D. 1307-1319. It was completed, as 
stated at the end of this part, on Tuesday the second of Shawwdl 
A.H. 719 2 = A.D. 1319. Each of these four chapters is devoted 
to a fixed period of time : the first chapter contains the discouises 
made during A.H. 707-709 (A.D. 1307-1309) and consists of 
thirty -four discourses; the second from A.H. 709 to 712 (A.D. 
1309-1312) and consists of thirty-seven discourses ; the third from 
A.H. 712 to 714 (A.D. 1312-1314) and consists of seventeen dis- 
courses; the fourth from A.H. 714 to719 (A.D. 1314r-1319) consist- 
ing of sixty-seven discourses. The second part contains thirty - 
two discourses delivered during a period of three years from the 
twenty-first of Sha'bdn AM. 719 (A.D. 1319) to the nineteenth 
of Bha'bdn A.H. 722 (A.D. 1322). This part was completed on 
the twentieth day of the month of the later year, as the author 
says in the following verses 8.* — 


0^ — ^ jjj ^ 

,,,,,^4 ] ^ O jV 

fT ^ 

OJ^ ^ 

...a- j\ ;_j- 


* When twenty and two was added to seven hundred 
On the twentieth day of the month of Sha‘bdn^ 
Was compiled at the command of the Khvaja 
This giver of happy tidings of the conquest of the 
world. 

The fame of our Shaykh is like Muhammad 
And Hasan in his eulogy like Hassan.^ 


1 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 110. Rieu suggests this date to be the 5th of 
Jamdd II, which is evidently wrong. 

2 Ibid., f. 111. 

3 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 132. 

^ Hass4n-ibn-§abit was one of the Arabian poets who espoused the 
cause of the Prophet. The family to which he belonged had the greatest 
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In the conchiding paragraph of the second part,^ the author 
said that he would present us with another volume of the dis- 
courses that would he made after the year 722 ' A.H.. The 
Shaykh lived up to A.H. 725 and Hasan ' survived him a few 
years more but we are not in possession of information as to 
"whether anjdhing was written by him during the last days of 
his life. 
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1 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 132. 
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Fiitihat-i - Fimzshahi • 

By N. B. Boy. ' . 

{Communicated by Dr. Baini Frashad.) 


Sultan Flruzsliali Tugjiiuq (752-790 A.H., 1351-1388 A.D.), 
one of tlie most enlightened rulers of the TugJiluq dynasty, is 
described by Kiwajah Nizamuddm Ahmad BaUbshi in the 
TahaqdtJ-Alcbarl as: — 

qm\ ' 'j j (Jnp c:Jlup 


jJj 


(j[^ jj> jlw j- 


The earlier part of the history of his reign was dealt with 
in fail* detail by Diya-uddm Barni in his TdrikhJ^Firuzshdhl,^ 
but after the death of this author, as no competent historian 
could carry on the work, the Sultan himself composed a pamphlet 
containing ‘the res gestae of his reign, or, as he designates them 
his “yictories”,’ and had these engraved on the walls of the 
KushkJ-Shilcdr, on the dome of the KusMJ-Nuzul and the 
minaret of the stone mansion at Firuzabad.s In another 
place of the same work (p. 20), however, ‘Afif has remarked 
that the Sultan had caused to be inscribed the history on the 
lofty tower of the Kushk-i-Nuzul which was erected in front of 
the royal court. Nizamuddin Ahmad,^ however, states that 
the history was inscribed on the eight sides of the dome of the 
Jamf Masjid. 

Manuscripts of this historical work of Sulfan Fii*uz, which 
served as one of the sources of Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tahaqdt 
and Firishtah’s History, are very rare. Sir Hemy Elliot was 
unable to obtain any copy, but Professor Dowson was able to 
include an almost complete translation of it in Volume III of 
Elliot’s History from a unique manuscript belonging to Mr. E. 
Thomas.^ Ax3parently this is the manuscript which is listed 


^ B. De’s edition of the text in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, VoL I, 
p. 238 (1927); see also the English translation of the work in the same 
series by the same author, VoL I, p. 256 (1927). 

2 For details regarding this work, see Prashad, B., Journ. Roy. AsiaU 
Soc. Bengal, VoL IV (Letters), p. 785 (1938). 

3 Shams Siraj ‘Afif’s TdriMk'i-Firuzshdhi, Bibliotheca Indica, edited 
by Vilayat Husain, p, 177 (1888-91), 

^ Op. cit., text, p. 239, English translation, p, 257, 

6 History of India, VoL III, p. 374 (1871). 
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by Rieui in the Catalogue of Persian Manuseripts in tlie British 
Museum (Or. 2039) and wMch is wrongly stated to have been 
transcribed for the use of Sir Henry ElHot from a manuscript 
dated 1139 A.H., under Hhe supervision of Nayyir Rakbsban 2 
(Diya’uddin gian)’; this conclusion is based on a notice, dated 
Shahjahanabad, July, 1853, at the end of the manuscript. The 
other known manuscript 2 of the woi'k is in the collection of the 
^Aligarh University and forms like the British Museum manuscript 
an appendix of a manuscript of ‘Afif’s 
According to the colophon it was copied by Diya’uddin at Mount 
Abu on 12th Shawwal 1299 A.H. (27th August, 1882). The 
contents of the two manuscripts, so far as they can be Judged 
from a study of the EngHsh translation of the British Museum 
manuscript and the copy of the ‘Aligarh manuscript, are almost 
identical ; both of them constitute an appendix to 'ilirs Tdnl^-i^ 
FlTuzshaM, and whereas the former was copied under the 
supervision of Nawwab Biya’uddin Ahmad gian of Loharu, the 
latter was apparently copied by the Nawwab himself. 

The question of the authorship of this work need not be 
discussed at length. The independent testimony of authors 
like ‘Afif and Nizamuddin Ahmad leaves no doubt about the 
Sultan having prepared an account of his accomplishments in a 
work entitled Futu^dt4-FtmzshdM; manuscripts of this work 
were current under this name in the sixteenth century; while 
the style of composition and the contents of the work fully 
confirm its authorship by Sultan Firuz. 

Hodivala^ recently suggested the probability of the 
existence of more than one recension of this work. He bases 
his conclusion on the inventory of the public works of Firuz 
and the reference to the administration of poison to him by his 
enemies detailed in the Tabaqdt4-Akban, and which are not 
to be found in the English translation of the Futuhdt by Dowson.s 
Against this view it may be urged that Nizamuddin ® does not 
state definitely that he based his account entirely on the 


^ Bieu, C., Cat, Persian MSS, in the British Museum, III, p. 920 
(1883). 

2 Nawwab ipiya’uddm Ahmad Khan of Loharu. He was a well- 
known scholar of Persian and Urdu and wrote under the pen names of 

Nayyir in Persian and RaMkshan in Urdu. According to Sn 

Earn, the author of j^umULdna'4'JawU (Vol.III, p. 378, 1917), he helped 
Sir Henry Elliot materially in collecting information for his famous 
History. He died in 1302 A.H. (1884 A.D.). 

3 A manuscript is stated to be in the collection of ^an BahMur 
?afar Hasan, but I have not been able to secure it for collation with the 
‘Aligarh manuscript. 

^ Hodivala, S. H., Studies in Indo-Islamic History , p. 344 (1939). 

Elliot’s History of India, Voh III, pp. 374-388 (1871). 

^ Log, cit,, text, p. 241, translation, p, 260. 
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FiltuMt, In fact his statement 3- that Whatever (information) 
could be obtained about the construction of buildings and his 
beneficent foundations, is detailed here’, leaves little doubt 
that the account is a summary of all available information. 
In regard to the inventories of the works, it may further be 
noted that the figures as given by Nizamuddin differ very 
materially from those of Fiiishtah.^ It appears certain, there- 
fore, that the figures in the two works could not have been taken 
from the same source but were independent estimates of the 
two historians. In this connection a reference may also be 
made to Thomas 3 who was of the opinion that Nizamuddin 's 
totals 'though not obviously exaggerated as Ferishta's are 
clearly fancifur. The susi>icion about the inaccuracy of these 
figures is also confirmed by the fact that they are not mentioned 
in any of the contemx>orary works such as 'Afif's History, 
Sirat-i-FmizskdM and llmish’dt-FMdhru. In view of the 
above facts it is not necessary to postulate a second I’ecension of 
the Futuhdt until one is discovered. 

From the Hterary point of view, this work has distinctive 
merits. It is UTitten in a very simple style and is singularly 
free from the verbiage of words which is a dominant feature of 
contemporary literary works such as 'Afff's Tdrl^-FFlruzshdM, 
Sirat-i-Flruzshdhi and Munsha^dFi-Mdhru. It also differs 
strikingly from the usual type of insipid, pompous royal mani- 
festoes, and is free of conventional phrases and phraseologies. 
On the other hand, the work is full of life and vigour and in its 
pages the Sultan j>ours forth the innermost feelings of his heart 
and a-ttemj)ts to make known to his subjects and successors his 
endless efforts in the path of righteousness, as he conceived it. 

The historical importance of this royal work cannot be 
exaggerated. Like the inscriptions of the Emperor Asoka, it 
echoes to us the thoughts and feelings that animated the Sultan. 
He devoted his kingly power and all efforts to the extirpation of 
various sects and denominations that had arisen in Islam, for 
example the SM^ahs, the Mid^ids and the Ihdlj^aUs, to the 
suppression of many innovations, unlawful and forbidden 
practices that had crept into the religious observances, to the 
proselytization of the large Hindu population by persuasion and 
the remission of the Jizya, and to the destruction of the new, 
if not the old temples built by the Hindus. H© used aD. his 
efforts for the purification of the Faith and for the application 


^ B. Be’s translation of the passage : 

does not convey the exact sense of the original. 

2 Tarm-i-Firishtah, Bombay Lith. Edn., VoL I, pp. 272, 273 (1832). 

3 Thomas, E., Qhronicles of the Fathan Kings of Delhi, p. 291 (1871). 


oftlie ' principles enjoined by Islam in connection with adminis- 
trative matters. He gave up the usual royal ways of living and 
adopted a simple, religious life. He discarded the purple and 
scarlet robes and cast aside the gold and silver vases, cups, 
plates and jugs which were used on the royal table. The 
paintings and portraits that adorned the inner apartments of 
the Sultan’s palace were torn down from the wals, while the 
carvings and effigies were obliterated from the w^alls of the 
palaces, other buildings, etc. Various practices which were 
contrary to the laws of Islam were interdicted. The visit of 
Muslim women to the tombs of saints and recluses was banned. 
Mutilation, tortures and various types of ham-raising, cruel 
punishments were done away with. Oppressive cesses which 
were ivrimg from the subjects were abolished; Madrasas and 
hospitals were built and an extensive programme for digging 
canals and tree-planting was organized. Ail these measures con- 
firm the Sultan’s deep concern and solicitude for his subjects. 
It is a pity, however, that the beneficent rule of this benevolent 
and religious king was marred by his bigoted persecution of 
Shiaism and the image worship of the Hindus in their newly 
erected temples. 

With a view to making this important and rare manuscript ^ 
easily available to students of Indian History, I have prepared 
a carefully revised edition of the text of the ^ Aligarh manuscript 
based on a copy prepared for Dr. Eaghuhir Sinh, the heir- 
apparent of the Sitamau State in Central India. My sincere 
thanks are dhe to Dr. Sinh for his kindness in allowing me the 
use of this valuable copy, and to Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul-Haqq 
for his invaluable help in editing the text. In view of material 
inaecmacies in Dowson’s translation referred to akeady, I had 
also prepared an English translation, but the authorities of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal could not, on the score of the 
increased cost of printing, agree to its publication, more parti- 
cularly as Dowson’s translation is sufficiently accurate in regard 
to the historical facts detailed in the Futuhdt. 


^ 3. According to Storey, Persian Literature — A Bibliographical Surmy, 
p. 509 (1939), an edition of the Futuhdt was published at Delhi in 1885, 
but I have not succeeded in securing a copy from any source. 
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4- w iJ 1 CwJj^Ln^ ^ X^ '■^t****^ ^%j^imkn3L 

* W '^ . ' • ST ,!«» . gO« ■■ 

:.;;04li: «■ ..4,4Jt-U U I . J t.dji . . iSU^:. iit^JbtJ-'- 

,5^ l> 6 cu^l llaP <9* j/^ ^ ) 0 C|Jf* 


5 


66 K. B. ROY [VOL. VII, 

!il ^JjC (^LllaP 

oT jS - ^Ja^l<XU cUajw 0^^^^ t«jCLw» J*5 I** 6 '^lc' 

l^^Ju h 4 JI jj ^C- j J^f- iJjlj ^U- 

tj J <3^ J^x^i C-O'lc j3 ' 

iL S^^y Cf^ 3^ Jf cu^t^-Js? j 03'lc-' 

oj'W«>X) {,j^ y^ (Ji^Iuaa 0tX^ (^1 (jy^y 

(3r^ j « ^ j5^ oU^ ^ j ol^*U j 

j 4iUl ^ y» O^ j <3j^ ^ J^ 

3^^ jUv 1 j^ (3^^ 3^ ijp^ J cu.*2L^ 

^ y^ ^ owmj! tJjfl 

(iri J yf ■> J 

J ji>' j-^ y^jj^ C^ J J 

i ^1^1 Cy^y^ J i <y 4 j I J cu^:» y»^\ 

o^j J ■ o<XyS' i y ^ y cuw^.5 y \^>z*A o«^3 y 

- ^Lf ^ ^ y j\ri 




5B 
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ijy^ ^ tjl ^ H\j ^ I' 

fy cu^ $ . . , 4. *x»i5C> 

f jjj C1--4JW S^ ^ 

j xil j*3 ^ jl^U- 4.^^ j It X:>^iA ^ -u^! 

b (j^ 0*1^ J *-^'^ o^^iai^ J Jb j;> 

:ii <* i •-^*^ 4Z?-L^ 3 y^ 

cuib <xl b ^ y b 

CIu!*iA^<«X*.^ ;3^ cIa^I fjjA (3i^ 3^ ^ 3^ 

Wj 3 uij5^ J ^ jJ^ Jjj ol«4>-t 3 3 oU^ 3 

jjl3 4 j 0* 3 * ^ W <J^ J' 0;>l3 J {^U- J^ 

y?:^ O^U**' 43.! 3 iJiW t^d*r 3 3 ^X 33 3 j» 3 ^l 3 ^ j^ 3 

J^^J3j^ 3 cb*^^. 

J 3^ ^ cu*.*') J^\ y cu*>^^ ys^ ^ ^S 


cu^lia>- ow^b* ^3 cir^*** ^ ii^llaP S ^3^ 3 3 ^ 

^ b 3 ^ cu-t5^ jljj J? ^ 


68 


:2(. B. 




^ j O Sjs^ 

J jA »lLji y^ oli aJjj 

S ' J.- (V u*^ 
_j^ 3^ oW ^ 


'^J7‘- J*" 


1 o* 


'i 


cj^. ^^->y. cAri ^ 

o j 3 jJjLj 0^-*^^ ^ 
(jlfj- ^.5 jJC i y^ CJjJjb 


k^oCS^ &,X^\y ,C««J^ cA^' 3 

It '<^ 4^ 

(^JUl) Ijj (^j1*Aj y^ 

'^jj Oj^ y (jl j-Xj*! ltJ^ 

Cl.^^ 4 ^LSm$ J^**^ 

01 ^".'.'' 

o J^J o^- y OiJ^ Jy^ 

i«^l CU^^lji ^Lu*^T J 

^ Oy j 0^^ y^ 


U jJ^ Oy^ ^ J^y uly <jrf^^ Oj^ 

j ‘ h iy}^ j^ J 

C tS>*My ^ ly^^ y ^ fo St^ 4-i^iijS^ y 

■■■.■■■.■'•■■•#«-■, 1 . -^ '.. i' " J' ». 0 - 

:jj AjLy y - 4 «U 4 Xam 9 %J 1 


^ Vi— ;T 3^ 

»Jli iLct _j i_Ja>- jl ^ 


^ Text! uLs-^ - xlT uU» 



JjUa j. ja}^ s^jl.5 j^ (-/) j r®^ jlls*" 

J' ^ J' •A>'LfcW.A O*-0 

(j^3t J <>Sj^ ^"^])L*fl -A fiU^ J 

» 

,,^L4iS^ ^ <^1^)1 JDjiJ 4;5;> Ici^ 3 AZitS^ l«,^A llw 

■ ■■ >■■ ■ 

y)i CUO )CJ (> AJj^ iL <ZijiLkS^ Ij J I^ls2?^ 

oV ofcj. 1‘ ^ 


4Aitf>L* ^ 3^ o*****j^ ^ 3^ 


(j) fSJ^yr (j) ccJj j^;W 

4^^JCL J 4& J 4 ij:r J J, .-jjs 

jW.j J j t jlj; J ‘^jJ> j>'^ J 

-CU jll J ^ *rfrj ^ J O^j, J ^fcPjJ J 

OjljjiLa* J Jlj>- J j>'y J (_jLji.-l J J,\yJ' J ® J 


1 Text; 43rj . 


Text ; . 



70 


2^. B. BOY 


[VOL. VII, 


J 3 UjtUw ^3^ !j ■.oUj::rj 

3^ jJS , 4 ' 

^J, ^ iS^ Aj\j^ i ^ j3 

^ j^ ^ oW jjpf j (jio^ < ipXjI JH! cu-s-j jl ^ {jt» 

■ ■ ^ -* S'** t 

L^ldAj 4.iwi(4 2i duA^I ^ mii«lw»u ^ 4««<itM*i£« 4 imLJI ^IwuS* ^^ldLii(iiSw4 

J ^ J J*^ J 4-5^^ ^ CUfc"! 

J\ll CU^ j2> J Jji <i«-.>\a5^ <1)^ 

ci-*i^*A» (^IjLsIj 0*13^ j^ ^ 0*3^ c-.^^ ^ dAA*jl 

JA ^ crA.wA.ol J ot^3^ ^ cA**^ J 

jlliT CU-a-w3 3^3^ J ALlS^ 3^^ cTaaJ 

^ Oj^ ^ ^y *Cil d)j j/1 ^ j:> iX^Jj J 

c-aSCj^a Ai5^ c- 3 jr^ ^ 3 ^ y^ ^ cr-^Awi j< 

iS^j^ t A3»t Ijjj!! aIj A>l3 •-^*3j^ j3^ ^ jH ^ J 4 -^l» 


1 § 41 ]„ 


'FITTUH1T-1-FIr€"ZSH1H1 ' 


71 


bjlp j\f^' j, XJ^' 'jm .CU- i 




CfJ^ l^kS^ J yL«j J O Jp>2i Ij j^ ■ 4?ui 

■I' 

I J j 4i5i-U« 4iLj j«Ar J J J i„.^jA 

\j aJ^' 4 Jf 4m '"-^ li<On ^ »i i i ] i»<» j i^ , MuomiJ I ^ 

d-**^!**.** 1 ^ 4 •A**' (J*!!^^^^ jf (jlLdl ^ 

:$ ^ 2^ ^ jF^ X A.444J Xi X^ ^ y ^JAi <i> ^ 4^ I ^ J f?J*J 

J XXji aX^ (jljj>-l)l J Aju%> 

4jflA4i J Cyy^ J ^ d-^LI J ^y*-] Ai 

J ^ J^ x^ J j * jA jl Xxi^y Oy^ 

'i^xy*^' X *• ‘>^'***^'^^'*^ u»/ ^ x^ j o^fA vLr^ J 

^ j^ 4-»l(>- 4 *^xx x^iS ^ ^ o^j-^y J ij^j J 


^ I yyJ J j tj j 

* ^ « j_j:>- ji ijLSjS' 

i>\jS !j jUj^ Xj^ j j j u-M; t / J 

tj CMjS jT iSSjS'ij jS Cj\^ J Xlr^-L-. x^ (jj 

jl^_ jl iij lls j j:> j iy^ y, 1*1; jw-t 

- ^ ^y J-mI—* j !j ! _ XSjSia Ij:^ 1 j j| 

(^j!a) 4.- ^ j,jC j x£, 

- a-. J5^ j' ol^i^ ^5-. j' j j.! ojj 

<tjj> <) Ij jl_^a J CU—L* Jtj^ j !j ja 

^ ^ at: '-> X. j* j ‘f-=>X o-l'! j 

50^ ^ ^ oi^Zi^j, c:^cW 

£ ^ j.\; Ja,. ^ 

(> j »jJi J-sU ja! ^ jU^) 

^ ^^W“l oUju .1 j ^ 3 I 

^ (tj) ^ J ^ J 



1941] 


FD-TUHlT-l-FlEfyzSHAHl 


73 


^ jl j ' j* ^ j^ 

^ A-i^ J 0^j£ U^-C4^l J 4j>;l jP Jji !j J 

^ JJ.:sb ^ J 

^ -■ jj\ U J ccu-vl ^::jif 

"* f^'^^S' j\ jJU- jl i.jh:>jj\ 


eu^l j! XJLiT <^Up ^ ^ Jj ^ cJ^ y 

jf\ ^J^4JU JiLmJj j O’] Ojr^ — 4-Ji!^ 

O^ j:i cupW j cuLw Ja! j ja 

4 mX}j^*« di ji**^ jL^ <6*^ SS' <J^\j^ OW' iliM JUAJ> iJLa^l 

C^j^ j\ri iiyM jf'ls 4.^s£ jj] _j jJa_^ j*'!iL-! Cf'^ 3^ J’ 


iLi ^W is\^ j:> I" ^^-iS’ _ JJi <_/* 3 ^a jlju 

J U"J^ J ‘-'-^ J iLil J 

, ■ •*’ ■»«•''' 

J iS\^ (5 jli 4 j j jcJL;^„ 

J JaZaa — »^b«j iUj A> JUtfL ^ 


4i jTi jl _ :}b 

iOil ^jILa :>j5:- q^Ls» 1 oUjst j'] iJlk® j 

j/t culV*X U J It ^jb c/jL«a Ij 4i ^ ^2/! 

« ^1 jA ^jil j - jljJL»l 

cj\jp^ Lp^c j:> Jj^b Qjc O^lj^ j' (3^ 

. . ^ 

iji-t 11, ^f J,_y, b ^ J iX b 

*(CjC i jJ-I 11, 

Uj5^ tj j 

(^iil dLLJ! if oi^ J ‘(Jj^5 ^(Jy^ '•^S’ ^ 
-^'j b - :>x c^j^) jj-> -ciji iJLj _, 

<i~wU jy !j jl _ o-lf _j Oi'jjjT U 
l*M^! JaI (j)j»-_j* jl^ _ji \," i J, -cji-L. ^ t^tr” J 

sS, XSr J^* 

^ Ji CU-J y\er c!>Ll Ofi Ji S Ji\c J jCj 

«;W 4cU- |»y oljjC £” iy «4i (jl/U-» 
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J j Jj^ . J '"S^\ 

i JJOaI^ jf^' jl Sjr^ J J 

Aj1 ^jJu ^ J J J j;!^ 

^ J Ajis ^ J ^ o^t.i 3^ J 

\^ J»gt CL)jj& C^J J — i OwM*-J fiJuoJ y JUtlj 

^jj ojjC \j ^ - t cu^l ist'^ 

JW- J ^ <3^3 Cf} - J y^ J^ 

V-^1j3 ^ J ‘ 3^ l*l^ J J ol J ^ cuw*-j 

*.Ua» ^y>m^A jrV 0* P»Aj' 3^l •- JU 

y 3)^^^ O^ ^ ^ yr ^ ^3j jf3 

j3 J Si^y Jt^ 4 6JJU 

y\ 4 II iSjjZiS>^ jlj «. J*iW 1 jj <l)Ut^ jj 

(Jll^J^TiiS yCL^ 4»«i,,} 1 ^ i ^ (^l<*it> 1 ^^WIJj 

j^3 y^ ^ 3)3i#l j> ^ ^Ia^lSiT *A>,i' 33^*^^ 

!ji ii!!>L»i$l »!>i**3 33^ ^ 




N. B. BOY 




xS' i J>\ J>- djU '' £".CU**iT : 

jjj ^ -? l^-Ws^ s, 

*3^*3 L^V*^ y^ y j 4>«L^I L (jI ^ ,Ca^ 

iJoXJla O ^ j y 

^ ^ cj^"'^ ^1*43 (y mm X^^La J»iSm** 

mm *Xiwi<*i3** ^ y ■ 6 3 . ^ V^ ^ y^‘' 

^ \mmA 3^^ ^ ^^j*,J L i (^1 (j;>ji)«X-J ij\i \-*L*><-»i* AJlJ IW 

^ y^ (mi^j 3^j^* ^ cr-^iS^ ^y7 “• 

("3^ y' (^3^5 Cx^ o^ ^ ^ Cx} 

<^s.%»«^ W^ V ^ \s^ 1 tA) o X tSUi o <^\«***^V y 

\ j l^T \r i (J'^As'l J 1 jo] J jj^j) 3^^^ 

I _j^ ^ yA CIi )! y yAmJt l_J 3 y*^ ^ V*^ y •■L.^lS^ 

J yAjAA oL.^>42d y j^3j>j|]l y Jcju*^* ^ y 3^ 

^*'W. 3^3 3;^ - f^* jy^^ yy^i^ St 

^jl j] jJ3ji 4 Ii>-La» j»U^! xj^ y LmS^l^jA 3^ 

jf jf Xmrnm^^tA d«A^* yx^ y ^ 13***^ 3^^ y <3^^ ■ 


Text : . 


2 Text : \ . 
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W ^ j jicls j 

yii -lIJI V ^ ■<-51 V i»K; xsjS’ ^ ju J oTL. uU— 

# ^ ^ ^ I J- » ^ ^ ^ 

. Jji I®* ^JJ JK4-J>ci. ! JJI Jjl.^l,w»4 .(jLwil! JJ 

j^j>- 4jyisij y* ^ 

jrU ! «. J c Jjl OjlsP 3 3^ 

j^ ^ ij j^ j -^uu5^ 4iUuj li* 

<2 ^ 2>^ ^3 %Xi'3 ^ d3 

JbJbf 4j 1 >cIj 3 3^ \S^ ^ j3 

JJIJLSC* ^3^ «/ -? jJiM 3^ 3 

i «Aj 3^ 3l<*iM^ 3\<^ 0 ^**^ ^ (3^***^^ **" ^ i>y*^ A<3 _j5^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^y**^ 3 3,’*',^ |*Aj c3^<s^ ^ ^ 3 3^ 

^ <3^ -3 ^ l)^ jji (3^'^"*^ 3 3mzS^ 

Ssjyt^ CUa«1*-^ ^\ju _^3 3^ ^ W j3 \) ^ 3 }^ i JJ3 y d 3^ 

JliL d\sj\ It Ui tZj]j>yo J J^J^Ai Ij ij \ ^^3 J 

^ olj!^ 33 l 33 0^ J 

0 jOJ J JJ (3^ 3jJ »3i> 3^*^ A^\a 3yfP j3: J^3 ■ 

4i>: J ^ j -XJ3^^^ 21 -^ 


78 


[¥0.1.. VII, 


. K. .B.' EOT 


■ jt 4j^>- a ^ ^ ! J.I 4 '-jj . j. 




jjy^ l^lsf J j*l ^ J-5 

]j 3^ ‘^i ^J J. ' "J 

J S.:i^l0 j t>3 j OS^ J t 

J J J £3*^ ..5 

c/ J ^ oV 1 La» \s^S j 'XiJ^ J \ax j> j 

4!^ <ji..jllp jj (3^-? ^ l)^ 

jj!a^ Mr^si J a:^ jjji Cr} ^ jl Jb: j ojj*^ 

^ <3^^ -? JJj^*^ cu^! J y\a^ J cu^ 

Iji V ^J^y j^ ^ ji>.^*-Ai j^mc^ ji y ab 

iiV:3j^Jj J ^.j) ji (jSjj; o-U ^i C^ji (jV, 

I ih ^jjy ^i-*-* J»- -. ij^y J Ju, 

j ijj^ ^^yXj j:^ ^ jj^ jb^w*^ oU jAa 

o;>l3 ^U»! j\f^ jai jl (j^j^ ^ c^ijj J i>'^ J iSjj:>jj 


FUTtiHlT-I-FlBU^SHlHi 


1 141 ] fittGhIt-i-fibuxshIhI 711 

J j ' jyW^* J J £ JiiLl 

» , #• *: .* ^ ^ X J?" • -- » >* . 

sji aJJ \ jJv a^y Jj^ 

JkJ^i llsSC^ Ij 6 C/^ <w*^l ^ (3^*' 

^y\y^ J J u^rU-A £ Jib ij^y 

ji j>yA (jl j^ j>L& J Jib 3 J J ^ 

jOSf^ J 4 J^lc ^bjo 1 J J^ ^ OJiLc \j 

J ^jJlU ^ (jr^U J j^l kT^ J 

^1^1 ^ ^ ^ Cl»*Jiw ^y>*> CI^aLa CI.i*,*A(i 

^ %AjJi^ Cjj^ < ?jb(a4 J uy^ ^ iSt"^ ^ J 

\ J {y^ jjJl? o\j\^ ^b o*^ ^ 

tjjV'-'^ * • {iv* '•^S'’'^) •^Jj^ (Jf^^ £»-Aiji* i UjO^ 

^Lt* j( Uic oUli* o'^*-tf>la*- ojjU jT^ 0^5 li^ ol o^j j^ jL»i 

O « d3_^ j5 ij»*T j> , . . * . 

b wO\r J ^J;\»X<£^ J J ^ J 

4. oj t^ju £-1-^ tj^ 3 jjs* 

: (y<\^ -b.ttA«4 t -£:^) J^J J*. 

..a;u/ Qjiu uijUoA di^ ^b"* b ^ 




-N. B. EGY 


: [YOB . , VII, 


ji3,\ ij\ S'^"' 43 , ijl ' 4Hiiu^,.|r- 

^ ! _j ^ 3 >m, 4® L' KmJis _ji , 

.,^WU» J| . oljl^ ^ CU.4i4*j 1 ^!! (^Ij4 jl 

JjS J f9 ^ 4^U J^\ J ^XkS U J o^sJ^jS^ 

J i 3Ji^ OjLP j cu®jC 3ji> 4J3 

i ^Jii® 3 y^ Ojl«^ y 

cu® J® ^ ^ y^ (jliaL*/ iy\^ ^ 

Jjlr <3 ^ C3v® J® (ji^ dJi^ jj^uj^T J 

j;^ CUS 

^ y^ u^iaL- % j^ 

J i a®l 6 2^^ y ^ 3j) dJli d3 ji J a:^ j 3 J 

4 j\t^ — -O^iw (Jjc^ <^y9^ jl \a4^j j I^IU J 

3^ 3Y) ^y, (3y ^ \ j 0"**^^ y^ 

^ «*' V 

Ai d3j cu®,^ J jl 3j; 

ol*A^ jl®3 J® )j 4^Ua®l J3 y^ ^^3 

3 I ji i ^?iail® <^t ^lj3 J JJ 3 y ACi^ j\ 

1^31*15^ 41m^ 4^1 ^U*uTj3 j j^j jy^ ^ J»U>'L* 
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,«^| J t X^iji <ci^ J Ojj*^ jf^. 

3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “* 0^3^ 

ij, JH ^ ^ 1^ 1) ^3 


i JX--s> ^ 3^ ^'^,5" O ji 43^X 

cu^^ji ^ y ^ 3^ 3^ 3^ ^ ^y d^lz-sl ^ ^ jrui* <^1 ^ 3 

i Ju^ ^ f>zJ^j Ij 0 <3^ "" 

^ y -)V^ '^'^^3 km>^^ 3^ 3^"^^ 33^ ^ 

Jj! *X^ ^ ^3 3 

. ii^ 

\^ \ i 3^<4 ifcXtaJ L ^ ^y d«Xfc*^ J^tXitA d<<»4iA*l _J>^^<«3ClXft 

j;^ JUi 6 2>^ y Ojl<^ 4^^j 4^? j^ J 3'^' J 

j3 ^ 3^! 3^ 3li®i^ 

:4'IaJ L»- :-' ^<^33^3 ', /lAi JsiT' 33^ ■ <>>^ ^,># .4li>_j:^ , o*^l; 'j j^5Ci« ■ 

iji Ai *3lJ j\y 


6 


N.. B. BOX 


,[¥OL. ' ¥n, 


^ 4>^U!)b 


^ JJm d^y J» :W , 


i>'ili»!)k; oHaU, j Ij^' 

^y-jX5vl» , 4^ 4j\lsd*« J J^ j ■o\i^tS^^' .J 

y j! jili* \j jl iJ^'-^*3j® J J olc“^ J jjW J 


oXy j^ 

iS^ j^j ^ CJjj ^ 4^1^ ysx? j\ ^ <3^^ 

4jW cufi^W" J xsS^ ^ ^b oV^ 

^ ji Cfj^ ^ ^ 

^lisJuj ^^jy Jjj ^ kSJJ^^ lXU! uXlU ^yAA 

j! lJIU jUwj j o^b Ow<^l5^ J jjic- J :> ji 

^JLi?** ^ ^y ^CXy 4.-«.^\j» ^^b\.^J^\J {^\i W* ^ ^ ^ 


yj^ JU* 


i 4 !> j 5 * ^ oWsiaJ w ^y 43 




cu^> A jrUA J ^y dji**» O^y j^jy 


\ *,^o » 


Jljp J>! J dl ^ xi* dXjbS^ CUA JA CfjySA 




PUTCHlT-I-rlBtrZSH5Hl 


84 N. B. KOY [VOL. VH, 

t} ^L .jf^ 4) Ijl \a L*^ I Jjt UJ^ \*vaL*| 

j**V j 4/^^ 

j tAuS^ ^j^jA fji^.>jp''Z4^ It j^W- LaJU! » hX}l^ ! 

ItAC’ jj ^ ^ -3 *'''^'^*^ O^ ^ *• *A^ La^0 ^ 

j J ^ 3^ j jf^ -“ jl 

i ^ 44"W j 4 sA W i -AwjP J jl j>»\ 

^ *xuL-»^ \k^ 

iXi (jrl J ^ 3^ 

j^ ^j>' jA J o^\jc^ ^ oil ^ jj 

^ ^X O* J f J ^ d! jli»Ll! 

^1 i^L«*) I (^lii4&pl ^ i kX)^^ d*x*«*> Amz^ 4Jiyl ^ julj 4i 

<J^ 3^ <u jj ( ^j-sfidl* I Ow^iii J 

(^ ^ J ‘ filial 

' M» ' 

^ > X *mA^ A ^J^JuA *•^3* iS^3^3^ 

^' »«•»*'• ,*^ '<■ ' ■'->*> m 

^<X>3yii* 4jii JymA j^ jytUAA ^ jA^ ol*V^ jI*Aj 

—'.V..';' P. T'"/' ' '^ ■■' ' 

3 \JtJ^ ^ fj S^ c^ I* 



1941] 


FU TUHlT-I-FlBCZSHlHl 


8o 


^ ^ clj 3^ ^ J ^ C!^J Ij 

^ ^1:5" lAj^ 

J <.ru^i (^lHaP j\ 

jl 6 ? J ^ j; 4^U ;> j|iP J ^ j^r j; ■ 

J^ uOa It «- -Ci J J JJJH ^ 3 

ui \ ^ ^3 J - *^->\ri c^ j^ o^ yj* 

« -2> <«3 jiL jt ^ ^ j^ o^ y^ J 

Aj <3 ^i>- J JA ClJ-^ y ^i <1^ yJ J JU?^ 

j^lf <3:?^ '^J' 'Sy^. v4-^. ^J' 

Cl^l d*X*l J Ai-;— L& aIiI j^ilsua4 j^ ^bsj* 

jrj^ jr_y “ ^ ^ xj^ jj^ jj\ 

^ o— jl«i?-) jy tiuc^^j) ^ » • Ow**^ jjJ!^ ^ Jfi**' ^ 

^ji C/^ ^ ^ j*y y ui-sj' ® J-i ^ jjr ul^^ j> S<*}i 3*^ J* 

Ol*j(9 t . •Xtm’hiii ^ 3*^^ #^^<5 J*> J> •A(*.<.»ftjir*^ Aa«3p ^3^ ^ •X'»A<*^J>3 4Liw*S ^ ^ j3>i^ 

^ ^ 3l* ^3' Jl •A)i\*^ !> j^ I" 

■'■,■■ :.w ■ -m : 

4^l( j~^ j*j jcSl wJ W 3Uji^ 3^ v./*^ ^ j^ 

* 


»XsJ^ , 4,^ ^ ^ <Aj*A 4T , 3jjfJyf!fe . 4C'\.«^ ■ 4c>l^ 

Jj j\ Ijf jkj J xA 4^1 JUl j\ \X» Ua jJ^ J 

yJS^ oli j oLftWt A) ^ 4 ^ j>^ 4jf jji u^^ ^.jsr J 

■ » ■ *» 

J 4i i 


<JL» J jp ^ 4jl j\ 

J (jUi J J 4 I j:j U cJj:s J^c- j3 JW 

^ ^ ♦■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

ij^ ^ JCj> ( j; ^X9 J ^ 

\j oLoLv J :>jb uQ OjXs^ J-^W J C/-^ 

i aju^ ty\ j^ 3^ ^ ^**^S ^ ui>3 J 

lA ^ K:z-*'JijXj {jfX 4l,<j 1 yt) i ^.C^l (3^ 

','; ::s ■ ' Mflilai ^ i^s' ■' '.» iAj^^: 

j)\j 4Xv«i»l 3^ ^>— ^ 

ji J j^ x^ JU ^ 4^ W^ 2!r^ ^ ^ ^ lSj 

1^ ^ l.«*A jj( ^ ^Ui^l y 4 JP* 4.X>»^'^i 

^ j> W" ^ ciasL ( 3 ^^ l)-^ jt 

I" jj: ::>la^! Wj^ j j ^„:>3 j^J^i jl o\5% 4 ^!^^ 
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ARTICIiE No. 3. 

■ Tfie Solar Eclipse in tlie Rgveda and the Date of AtrL 
, ■ By P. C. Sekoupta, 

{Conn}}iudcated hy Prof, M, N. Saha, F.R.S.) 

In the present paper we x>ropose to find the time of the 
solar ec]i]>se described in the Rgveda, the time which was 
midoubtedly that of the rsi Atri, who was the author of the 
hymn V, 40, 5-9. The first attempt at finding the date of this 
event was made by Ludwig i in May, 1885, vdth the help of the 
Viennese astronomer Opx>olzer. Ludwig imagined that there 
were references to four eciix)ses of the sun in the Rgveda, viz., 
V, 40, 5-9: V, 33, 4; X, 138, 3» and X, 138, 4. I have examined 
all these references and my view is that only the first reference 
describes a real eclij^se of the sun; the other three relate to the 
sunmicu* solstice day and the appearance of clouds. Ludwig’s 
paper was severely criticised by Whitney in 1885 under the 
caption ‘On Professor Ludwig’s views respecting total eclipses 
of the sun as noticed in the Rgveda', in the JAGS, xiii, pp. Ixi-lxvi 
for October of the same year. Whitney ends his discussion 
with the following remarks : 

‘There are many other versions and statements and 
inferences in Prof. Ludwig’s paper to which serious exception 
might be taken ; but it was best to limit the discussion to the 
main point had in view, namely to show that no result 
j>ossessing even j^resumptive and provisional value as 
bearing on ancient Hindu Chronology has been readied by 
his investigation.’ 

We shall show that Prof. Ludwig’s interpretation of the 
Rgveda reference was not coi-reet as this paper is developed. 

Prof. C. R-. Lanman in the year 1893, wrote a paper on 
^ Rgveda, V, 40 and its Buddhist parallel ’ in the Festschrift Both 
187. Eclipse du soleil -pdjr Svarhhwiiti parallel Samyuhta Nilcdya, 
II, 1, 10 cited in Louis Renon’s Bibliographie Vedique, We can 
only say that such similarity of statements as to solar eclipses 
in the two works cannot establish that the Atri tradition was 
contemporary with the Samyukta Nilcdya event. To settle 
chronology by a reference to a solar eclipse is a very difficult 
matter. No easy going researches can be of any value. 

Without making further attempt at tracing all the different 
attempts made before by other researchers, w’^e proceed to 


1 Paper published in Sitzungsberichte of the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences in 1885. 
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interpret tlie. Rgvtda^ reference Y, 40, 5“-9. The: original, Sanskrit 
rmsare:— ' 

ira’f cw«rTTTw%sr II i \\ 

m wrFfl'4 Hw f^mrOcr i 

?I<g^T’8rT^ WR# II ® II 

?3[TWf wr3^^- I 

R^TTsncir ii '= n 

^ 

*t IRis^rai^^ ii e, ii 

s» 

Wilson’s translation runs as follows :— 

5. ‘When, Surya, the son of Asiira, Svarbhanii, overspread 
(rather “struck”) thee with darkness, the worlds were beheld 
like one bewildered not knowing his place.’ 

The second line is perhaps more correctly translated as,, 
‘the worlds shone lustreless like a confounded tactless person*. 

6. ‘When, Indra, thou wast dissipating those illusions of 
Svarbhanu which were spread below the sun, then Atri by his 
fourth sacred prayer {hmyena braJimand), discovered (rather 
“rescued”) the sun concealed by the darkness impeding his 
functions’. 

Whitney explains that ^ Svarbhanu^ means simply ‘skylight*. 
Whatever that may be, what interests us here is the pjhrase 
Hurlyena hrahmarwl^ ‘by the fourth sacred prayer’ as translated 
by WTlson after Sayana. Some say that this means a quadrant 
or the fourth part of a graduated circle which w^e cannot take 
to be correct. The use of the graduated circle or its fourth 
I)art in Yedic times was an impossibility. We could admit the 
validity of the interpretation if the event belonged to 
Brahmagupta’s time (628 A.D.). Further it is a barren meaning 
which throw^s no light on any circumstance of the eclipse. As 
W^ilson following Sayana translates the phrase as ‘ by the fourth 
sacred prayer’, we may take this to be the only correct inter- 
pretation. As the fourth prayer of the day most likely belonged 
to the fourth part of the day, w^e interpret that the eclipse in 
question was finished in the fourth part of the day. 

Again the phrase ^ kirlyer^a hrahma7},d ’ may be interpreted 
in a different w^ay. The word ^brahman ’ itsplf may mean the 
summer solstice day. In Sdnhhdya^ia AraT^yaka (Keith’s 
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translation) tine maMwite- .■ day :'is. spoken 'of as ‘This day is 
hmhman' (I^ 2) and in another: place, the same day is thus 
referred to — ^brahman is this day’ (I, 18). In the Jaimimya 
Bmhnmna (II, 409-10), we have, 

which means that 


mm^rn 

the nmJidvrata cere- 


niony used to be performed . on the msnvwnt or the summer 
solstice day. We thns nnderstand that UMrlye'^a brahmu'^d" 
means ^ by the fonrth part of the stiinmer -solstice day ^ In 
other words, the eclipse in question was over in the fourth 
part of the summer solstice day itself. (Here ‘ Piirlye^a 
hrahmm^d^ ^ ^ tunyeT^a MlsTia brahmadivasena\) 

7. (Surya speaks); ‘Let not the violator, (Atri), through 
hunger swallow with fearful (darkness) me, who am thine ; thou 
art Mitra, who^se wealth is truth; do thou and the royal Varuiia 
both protect me’. ^ 

This verse seems to suggest that the eclipse in question 
although apj3rehended to be total was not >so at the place of the 
obse^rver. 

8. ‘Then the Brahman (Atri), applying the stones together 
propitiating the gods with praise, and adoring them with 
reverence, placed the eye of Surya (sun) in the sky ; he dissipated 
the delusions of Svarbhanu.’ 

Here Atri is alleged to have found out the instant of the 
end of the eclipse by counting stones together — a practice that 
was continued even up to the time of Pfthudaka^J (864 A.D.). 
Atri’s placing the ‘eye of Surya’ in the sky shows that the end 
of the eclipse was visible. 

9. ^ The sun, whom the J[5«^m Svarbhanu, had enveloped 
(rather “struck”) with darkness, the sons of Atri subsequently 
recovered, no others were able (to effect his release S).’ 

As to the day of the year on which this eclipse took place 
the KavsltaM Brdhmana (XXIV, 3, 4) throws a clearer light: — 

.mmr- 





^ This is Wilson’s translation Xmde Bgveda Translation by 
H. H. Wilson, Vol. 3, p. 219 of the Poona Edition). MM. Vidhusekhara 
Saatri is of opinion that the word ‘Atri’ should be deleted and that in 
place of ‘fearful (darlmess)’ we should have simply ‘fear’. 

2 Cf, Prthudaka’s Commentary on the Khandakhddyaka of 

Brahmagupta, edited by P. C. Sengupta, Calcutta University Press, page 16 

w’lrf^T t^srr wrff i 

i.e. Prthudaka recommends that time for the beginning of the eclipse, 
should be found by couixting beads. 

3 MM. Vidhusekhara ^astri would like to put the phrase ‘to do it’ 
ill place of ‘to effect his release’ in the above translation by Wilson. 
Cf. Keith’s translation on the next page. 
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^?T 5 fr ^ ^fTTf^PStm 
?r 5tt^T»?jt tiTiiPHTtri% ht'^ 

35n1^?5 <wff}-TOJ33a cr^^^?!=icT cT^ra ^?:- 
^miTTOI^cIf 'fT5»j^cT?T I 

^ 1 5 ?;^ 1 


Kfe II 


Keith translates the passage as follows : — 

SSvarbhanu, an Asiira, pierced with darkness the sun: 
the Atris were fain to smite aw^ay its darkness; they performed 
before the visuvant, this vset of three da^^s, with saptadasa 
(= seventeen) stomas. They smote awaj^ the darkness in front 
of it, that settled behind ; they performed the same three-day 
rite after the visiivant; they smote away the darkness behind it. 
Those wKc perform knowing thus, the three-day (rite) witli 
saptadasa stoma on both sides of the visiivant, verily those 
saerificers smite away evil from both worlds. They call them 
the svarasdmans, by them the Atris rescued {apaspriivata) the 
sun from the darkness ; in that they rescued, therefore they are 
tJiR svarasdmans , This is declared in a re, 

‘The Sun wKich Svarbhanu 
The Asura j)ierced with darkness. 

The Atris found it, 

None other could do so.’ 


We gather from this passage that the day on which the 
eclipse happened was a visuvant day. Now the word ‘ visit vmit' 
according to the Aitareya and the Kmmtaki Brah/ma/nas, meant 
the summer solstice day, as I have set forth elsewhere. ^ The 

arguments in favour of this meaning may be summarized thus : — 
According to the Aitareya Brdhmana, the visuvant and 
Ekavifhsa day was the same day.^ It was the day on which the 
gods raised up the sun to the highest point in the heavens, and that 
on this day the sun being held on either side by a x^eriod of Vi raj 
(iO days), did not waver though he w-ent over these worlds or 
the visuvant was the true summer solstice day.^ The KausUaki 
Brdhnmia also says that the sun starting northward from the 
w'inter solstice on the new moon of Magha, reached the vimimit 
after six months. Thus according to these tw^o Egveda Brdkmanas, 
the visuvant day meant the summer solstice day only. 


^ JRASBL, VoL iv, 1^38, pp. 415-18, and pp. 421-22. 
- Aitareya Brahma^a, 18, 18. 

3 Kmmtahi Brdhmavba, xix, 3. 
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In tlie days of the Taittinya Samhdia and the Tu'^dya ^ 
BmhmayM (2440 B.C.), the ^orti ' via iivanV caiiia to ineaii tlie 
middle day of the sacrificial year Begun from spring, i.c^. it became 
the day on which the sun’s longitude became 150°, or the day of 
the Begiiming of Indian autumn.. 

Finally, the same word -visumnf came to mean about the 
time (1400 B.C.) of the Veda^mfi the- vernai or the autuiniiai 
equinox day. ' 

Hence in interpreting a Rgveda reference we should take 
the word ^msuvanf as the siunmer solstice day only, as this is 
the meaning of it giyen by the Rgveda Bmhma'iuirS. 

Another point that needs be clarified in this connection is 
to try to get at the rough time of Atri and the piac^e of his 
observation of this eclipse. We shall use the Rgveda references 
relating to Atri. Some^ of these are cited below to show where 
and when Atri lived. 

{a) I, 51, 3,® addressed to India — ‘Thou hast shown the 
way to Atri, w^ ho vexes his adversaries by a hundred 
doors’. 

(5) I, 112, 7,'* addressed to the Asvins — ‘You rendered the 
scorching heat pleasurable to Atri 
(c) I, 119, 6,^ addressed to the Alvins — ‘You quenclied 
with snow {Mmeim) for Atri, the scorching hc?at\ 

{d) I, 116, addressed to the Asvins — ‘You quenched 
with cold {himem), the blazing flames (that 
encompassed Atri), and supplied him w ith food 
supported strength; you extricated him, x4svins 
from the dark cavern into w'hich he had been thrown 
headlong, and restored him to every kind of 
welfare’. 

(e) I, 139, 9,7 addressed by Parucchepa to Agni, showing 
the high antiquity in which Atri lived — ^‘The 
ancient Dadhyanc, Angiias, Priy amedha, Kanva , 
Atri, Manu have known my birth’. 


^ Taittirlya Samkitdf VII, 4, 8, also Tam^dya ' 0 ; for 

exposition see JRASBL, Voi. iv, 1938, pp. 425-36. 

2 Yajiisa Jyautisam, 23, 

3 1 

i m 1 

. ■ ■ , , ,.5. ,, I 

i 
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if) 1, 181, 4, i addressed to the A^vIbs — * You rendered the 
heat as soothing as sweet butter to Atri’. 

(g) V, 73, 6-7,2 addressed to the Alvins — ‘Leaders (of 
rites) Atri recognized (your benevolence) with a 
grateful mind on account of the relief you afforded 
him, when, Kasatyas through his praise of you, he 
found the fiery heat innocuous ’ . ‘ Atri was rescued 
by your acts.’ 

From these quotations it would appear that Atri took 
shelter in a cave with a hundred doors or openings. There he 
felt scorching heat which was allayed by a thaw of ice from the 
snow-capped top of the mountain peak, at the bottom of which 
this cave was situated. From quotation (e), we gather that Atri 
was a comtemporary of Dadhyanc, Angiras, Priyamedha, Kanva 
and Manu and was probably one of the first batch of the Aryans 
to pour into the Punjab. 

The favour of the Alvins which Atri is alleged to have 
received w'as in the form of a thaw of ice, w’-hich happened at the 
time perhaps of the rising of a Arietis in the east at the end of 
the evening twilight. For this astronomical event at about 
4000 B.C., at the latitude of Kuruksetra, the sun’s longitude 
comes out to have been 97° 54', which was correct about 8 days 
after the summer solstice. This time or the part of the year 
was quite favourable for the thaw of the Himalayan ice. 

We may thus cpnclude that Atri lived about 4000 B.C., in a 
cave of a hundred openings at the bottom of a snow-capped peak 
either of the Himalayas or of the Karakoram range and the 
eclipse of the vsun spoken of in the hymn attributed to Atri, 
happened on the visumnt day, i,e. on the summer solstice day 
either correctly ascertained or estimated, and in the fourth 
part of the day of the meridian of Kuruksetra. Now the visuvant 
or the summer solstice day, if estimated, might mean actually 
the day following it. For example, if the sun was determined 
to have reached the winter solstice on the 13th day, say of lunar 
Magha then according to the vedic iunisolar calculations, in 
1*1 years there would be 18 lunations and 17 days.s This period 


^ %?}¥T 1 

^ ^ ' :{« ■.. '4: ije 

3 Cf. ‘Seventeen stomas’ in the KauMaki Brdhniana, xxiv, 3, 4, 
Icc, cit,; compare also the Aita/reya Brdhmana^ xviii, 18, where the three 
stomas before the visuvant are said to become seventeen storms in 
connection with the Svarasdman days. 
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•vtHiid comprise 548*6 days, while, 1| tropical years = 548 clays^ 
the estimated summer solstice.; day according to the Vedio rule 
wciiild come about 0*6 daj^ after the true summer solstice. In 
practice the estimated summer solstice day would generally fall 
one day after the true solstice day. in 1| years. ' . 

The solar eclipse of which we want to find the date, from 
the above, considerations must have satisfied the following 
^'•ondltions: — ' 

(i) It must have happened on the true sionmer solstice 
day or on the day following, and no other date is 
acceptable. 

di) It must have happened or rather ended in the fourth 
l^art of the day for the meridian of Kiiruksetra . 

(iii) It must have been a central solar ee]i|>se. 

(iv) It must have been observed from a cave at the foot 

of a snow capped peak either of the Himalayas or 
of the Karakoram range. 

(v) That at the place of Atri, the eclipse did not reach 

the totality. 

(vi) It must have happened between 4000 B.C. to 2400 B.C, 
neither earlier nor later, when the word vimvayit 
had its oldest meaning, ws., the summer solstice day. 

We now- proceed to determine the central solar eclipse which 
must satisfy all the conditions enumerated above. For starting 
our calculations we get at a central solar eclipse happening on 
the 21st July, 3146 B.C. The suggestion for it came from the 
Kausltahi Brahma7).a^ which says that the sun turned north on 
the new moon of Magha. This Magha was not an ordinary 
month of Magha as it comes every year, but it was the Vedic 
standard month of Magha which came in our time in the years 
1924, 1927, 1932 and 1935, as has been shown in another place. ^ 
I tried the months of lunar Magha of the years 1924, 1932 and 
1935, but these did not lead to a central solar eclipse on the 
summer solstice day or on the day following it. The Vedic 
month of Magha as it came in 1927 A.D., however, did yield the 
central solar eclipse on the 21st July, 3146 B.C. in the following 
way: — 

In the year 1927 A.T>., the Vedic standard month of Magha 
lasted from Feb. 2 to March 3. Full 31 lunations after this 
last date (i.e. March 3, 1927) came the 3rd of September, 1929, 
on which day the new moon happened at about Greenwich Mean 
Koon. Now on the 3rd September, 1929, the Sun’s mean longi- 
tude fromNewcomb’s equation comes out to have been 162*^ S' 33". 
Ignoring the sun’s equation, I assumed as a first step that this 
longitude was 90° in the year we want to determine. This 
shows a total shifting of the solstices by 72° 8' 33", representing 


1 JBASBE, YoL iv, 1938, p. 421, 
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a lapse of 5227 years till. 1929. ,From 'wMoli,.,,we' get,,i}iat 
longitude of the sun’s apogee was = 12® W 48" at 51*98 centuries , 
before 1900 A,I>.: . The-' eccentricity, of .the sun’s", orbit , was, == 
•01858 nearly. Hence the sun’s equation for the mean longitude 
of '90® was s= --2® 5' 9". nearly. This equation ' is applied , to . 
the mean longitude of the sun at G.M.N. on the 3rd September, 
1929, viz,, 162® 8' 33". The result 160® 3' for 1929 A.I). was =90® 
in the year we want to determine. This gives a total shifting 
of the solstices up to 1929 A. B. to be = 70® 3' indicating a lapse 
of 5074 years. Now since— 

5074 = 1939x2+160x7+19x4, and as 1939, 160 and 19 
years represent lunisoiar cycles in sidereal years, it may be 
inferred that the number of elapsed years till 1929 A.B. does not 
require any change to make the year arrived at similar to 
1929 A.B. 

Now 5074 sidereal years = 1853311 days 

= 5074 Julian years+32*5 days. 

Hence the Julian date arrived at is, --3145 A.B., July 20„ 
or 3146 B.C., eTuiy 20. 

Now the lunisoiar mean places on: — 

I ';'. ' 2 

July 20, 3146 B.C., G.M.N. 

Mean Sun = 91®5r48"42, 

„ Moon= 80® r41"*45, 

A. Node = 270®21'25"-00, 

L. Perigee = 250® 39' r-02. 

(The lunisoiar mean places have been calculated back 
from the equations given by Newcomb and Brown, which have 
been taken as correct in the present paper, from 4500 B.C. up to 
the modern 

The figures in column (2) show that on the 21st July, 3146- 

B. C., there was an annular eclipse of the sun, but this was not 
visible from the Northern Punjab, and could not be accepted 
as giving us Atri’s time. This eclipse, however, took place 
( 1 ) on the day following the summer solstice and (2) in the fourth 
part of the day on the meridian of Kuruksetra. We take 
this eclipse as the starting point for further calculations.^ We 
find that : — 

The mean tropical year 
at 3146 B.C. = 365-2425085 da. 

The mean synodic month 
at this epoch = 29*5305988 da. 


3. There is another possible method for getting at a central solar 
eclipse (within the range 4000 B.O. to 2400 B.C.) on the S.S. day which ia 
detailed in the note added to this paper as Appendix III. 

7B 


July 21, 3146 B.C., G.M.N. 
Mean Sun = 92® 50' 56"-75, 
„ Moon = 93® 12' 16"-45, 
B. Node = 90® 18' 14"*37„ 
L. Perigee = 250® 45' 42"-07. 
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. ,,/riiB meaii motion -of the ■' 

: inoon’s'. nocle at' this ■■ 

; ' .epoch' 69636"4o96pel^tTOpie^^^^^^ 

. Tropical revolution of the- . A „ 

nocie a == 18-61 127 tropical yrs. 

Tropical revolution of the 
Perigee at this epoch = 8*84527 tropical yrs,. 

In our calculation both backward or forward from this 
epoch, we cannot use the Chaldean Saws, as it does not contain 
an exact number of tropical 3 ^ears. We want to find only those 
central eclipses of the sun which happened on the same day of 
the tropical 3 ^ear, and proceed to find the cycles suitable to our 
problem. , . ^ , 

Now, ■ 

(a) = 12 A ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' Synodic month 2+ 1+ 2+ 1+ 1+ 18 ' ‘ ' 


The convergents are : 


12 25 37 ^ m 235 4366 
1^2’ 3’ 8’ 11’ 19’ 353 '*** 


Here the most important iunisolar cj^cles are, in tropical yesivs^ 
8, 11, 19 and 353 containing lunations of 99, 136, 235 and 4366 
respectively. 

(6) Similarly the convergents to the tropical half-revolutions 
of the node in tropical years are given by, 


9-305635 = 9+ 


1 1 1 


1 


3“f- 3*4“ 1*4“ 2*4" 9 


The convergents are : 


9 ^ ^ m ^ 

1’ 3 ’ 10’ 13 ’ 36 ““ 


We now readily get the following eclipse c^Ades: 

(1) 456 years = (335+121) yrs. = 24| revols. of Node, 

= (353+19x5+8) yrs. = 5640 lunations 
nearly. 

Here 456 years = 166551 days and 

5640 lunations = 166552*6 days = 24| revols, + 28' motion 
of Node, 

= 51 revols. + 199° motion of Perigee. 

(2) 391 years = (335+2x28) yrs. =21 revols. of Node 

nearly* 

= (353+19 x2) yrs. = 4836 lunations very 
nearly. 

Here 391 years = 142810 days = 4836 lunations. 

= 21 revols. + 3° 10' motion of Node = 44 
revols, + 73° 33' motion of Perigee. 
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(3) 763 years == (335 x 2+93) yi'S. = 41 revols. of the Node 

nearly. 

== (353x 2+19 X 3) yi‘S. = 9437 lunations 
very nearly. 

Here 763 years = 278680 days = 9437 lunations very nearly, 

= 41 revols. — 1° 11' motion of Node = S6 
revols. + 93° 32' motion of Perigee. 

From these three fundamental cycles we get some other 
auxiliary cycles as detailed below : — 

4601 lunations, 

20 revols.— 4° 21' of motion of Node, 

(4) 372 tropical years = ■ 42 iwols. + 20° of motion of Lunar 

Perigee, 

135870 days. 

' 235 lunations, 

1 revol. + 7° 31' motion of Node, 

(5) 1 9 tropical years = • 2 revols. + 53° 22' motion of Lunar 

Perigee, 

6940 days nearly. 

' 804 lunations— 1*6 days, 

3| revols.— 2° 39' motion of Node, 

(6) 65 tropical years — • 7 revols. + 1 25° 30' motion of Lunar ^ 

Perigee, 

23741 days. 

With the help of these cycles as a first step, I could find 19 
central eclipses of the sun near the summer solstice day extending 
from 4319 B.C. to 2234 B.C. I could then collect from them 10 
central eclipses of. the sun happening either on the summer 
solstice day or on the day following as exhibited in Table I, 
Appendix I, all of which happened near the descending node. I 
then worked out 12 central solar eclipses near the ascending 
node which also happened near the summer solstice day as 
exhibited in Table II, Appendix I. Of all these 22 central 
solar eclipses near the summer solstice day, the one that happened 
on the 26th of July, 3928 B.C. alone meets all the conditions 
set forth before. 

In connection with examination of the Tables I and II 
and other possible central solar eclipses that may be found 
in the period from 4319 B.C., it is worthy of note that one of the 
essential conditions for a central solar eclipse on the summer 
solstice day to be visible in the Northern Punjab, is that the 
ascending node should have a longitude of about 85° and the 
descending node of about 95°, 

I myself and my assistant Mr. Nirmal Chandra Lahiri, M.A., 
are satisfied that no other central solar eclipse than that which 
happened on the 26th July, 3928 B.C. meets all the necessary 
conditions under which the solar eclipse described in the Egveda 
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happened, the range under purview being from 43 i! I to 2234 B,C. 
A<'(‘ording to our finding therefore, fhe solar eclipse of the ±^Mh 
July, 3928 represents imique solution of the Rgrefh^ 

reference. 

The circumstanoes of the eclipse for the jueridian of 
Kuniksetra and for: the ' latitudes of 33i® and 351" north 
respectively have been.. calculated by my collaborator Mr. Lahii-i 
imcier my supervision. He has, I trust, done this part of the 
\\X)rk correctly on methods which had my approval. The chief 
features are summarized below winie the entire work is exhibited 
in A2>pendix II. 


Solar Eclipse, Jtdy 26th, 3928 B.C., 
A. 


Meridian of Kuniksetra and north latitude 33| '^. 


(I) Beginning of the eclipse 
(TI) Time of nearest approach of 
the centres 

(III) End of eclipse . . 

(IV) Magnitude of the eclipse 

(V) Instant of New Moon 

(VI) Sun’s longitude at New Moon 


3- 17 p.M. Kuniksetra M.T. 

4- 19 p.M. 

5- 19 p.M. 

0-735 
2-58 P.M. 

90^ 16' nearly. 


B. 

Meridian of Kuruksetra and north latitude 35|°. 

(1) Beginning of the eclipse . . 3-13 p.m. Kuruksetra M.T. 

(II) Nearest approach of centres 4-18 p.m. „ „ 

(III) End of the eclipse . . 5-17 p.m. ,, „ 

(IV) Magnitude of the eclipse . . 0*792 


This eclipse thus takes place on the summer solstice 
after 3 p.m. and lasts for about 2 hrs., and finishes in the last 
quarter of the day. Although it was a total eclipse of the sun, 
at the place of the observer the totality apprehended was not 
reached by it. From this ‘disaster’ the sun was ‘saved’ by Atri 
as the Rgveda text says. 

As to Prof. Ludwig’s paper, I have not had access to it yet, 
but from what I could gather of it from Whitney’s criticism in 
Jx40S for 1855, he interpreted the word visuvant as an equinoctial 
day which is here unjustifiable. The KausltaM and the Aitareya 
Brdhmanas do not take it in that sense, as has been pointed out 
before. These Brdhwiaiias interpret the word as ‘the sujnmer 
solstice day ’ and nothing else. Hence as Ludwig w^as wTong in 
his interpretation, Oppolzer, who began his calculation of 
eclipses from 1200 B.C. dowiward thought that either of the dates 
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iOOi B.C. and 1029 B.C. would meet the Rgvedic conditions. 
Oppolzer’s findings may be summarized as:— - 

{a) October 2, 1001 B,C. The solar eclipse ^Ya.s annular. 
Time of N.M. of the eclipse was 4 lirs. 44*8 min. 
and the longitude of the sun was 179'^-o92. Hence 
according to Oppolzer’s calculation the day was of 
autumnal equinox. ^ 

( h) October 1 1 , 1029 B.C. Time of N.M. of the eclipse was 
23 hi*s. 44‘9 min. and the longitude of the sun was 
189°*28. This eclipse was not completely visible in 
India and did not happen even on the autumnal 
equinox day. 

Oppolzer based his finding on a wrong interpretation of the 
word visuvant as given by Ludwig and it is thus quite untenable. 

Oppolzer again for his calculations had to depend on 
Leve^rier^s equations for the sun^s elements and Hansen’s 
equations for those of the moon. On October 12, 1001 B.C. 
at G.M.N. the mean lunisolar elements were: — 

Mean Sun = 181° ST 6"T)5, 

Mean Moon = 177° 37' 41 "*19, 

A. Node = 175°44'34"*30, 

Lunar Perigee = 76° 13' 35''*68, 

as deduced from the latest equations. The new moon happened 
about 5 hours before, i.e. at 7 hrs. G.M.T. or 12-8 noon of 
Kuruksetra mean time. It seems that the beginning, middle and 
the end of the eclipse cannot be correctly obtained from Hansen’s 
equations. In the present case our finding of the N.M. and that 
of Oppolzer are different. 

As has been said before, Lanman has pointed out a 
parallelism of the description of the solar eclipse in the Rgveda 
and that in the Samyuhta Nihdya, But we are unable to attach 
any importance to any suggestion therefrom of any synchronism 
of the two events. It can have no chronological value. What 
is found in the SamyuUa NiJcdya may he a mere imitation of 
what is contained in the Brdhmanas, 

The time of the solar eclipse spoken of in the Bgveda is thus 
obtained as July 26 of 3928 B.C. This date at once settles the 
time of Atri, the observer of this eclipse. In our finding this 
Atri was one of the first batch of the Aiyans who tried and 
succeeded in settling in the Northern Punjab. As shown before 
he took shelter in a cave at the foot of a snow-capped peak either 
of the Himalayas or of the Karakoram range. In my papers ^ on 
* Madhu-Vidyd' and *When Indra became Maghavan’ the dates 
arrived at were 3995 B.C. and 4170 B.C. and are liable to being 
lowered to about 3900 B.C. as these dates depended on a change 


1 JRASBL, Vol. iv, 1938, No. 3, 
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ill the celestial longitudes ' of ■ stars .■due to the precession of 
i^(|uinoxes. The date herein arrived at. hy a unique deteroiinatioii 
of a central solar eclipse is not liable to any such change, if os 
ill the present ease, the most up to date ecpiations for the elements 
of the sun and the moon. given by.- .Heweomb and Brown be 
assumed as correct for ail times past, present or future. We 
thus arrive at this definite conclusion that the Aryan colonization 
of India began about 3900 B,C, If this last finding be called 
into question the name of Atri should be traceable in the past 
traditions of the Parsis and the ancient Greeks and also of the 
' Elder race ' of Aratos and Eudoxus. 

Finally, I hope that attention of the astronomers, clirono- 
iogists and orientalists all the world over, will be drawn to this 
finding of the date of the solar eclipse as described in the Rgvedau 
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AvmsBix I—Table I. 


Interval. 

J iiliaii 
date. ' 

Mean elements at O.M. Koou. 

I 

Him Mi-KS, :" 

19 yrs. 

'4319B.C. 
July 29 

Mean Sun = 92° 21' 38"-88 
„ Moon = 91° 57'42''79 
D. Node = 99° 50'55''-98 

Perigee = 29° 40' 21''-44 

■ N..M.. 13: iirs. before 
G.M.N.,' 

Node unfavourable.^ 

372 yrs. 

4300 B.C. 
July 29 

Mean Sun == 92° 44' 46"*51 
„ Moon := 96° 6'45"*19 
D.Kode = 92°i8'16"-33 

Perigee ~ 83°: 3 ' 38'^*47 

: N.M.' I4 'hrs. .befora 
: "G.M.N.;". 

19 yrs. 

3928 B.C. 
July 26 

Mean Sun = 92° 30' 50'''92 
„ Moon 92° i9'31''-20 

D. Node =s 96° 36' 55"*35 

Perigee = 103° 37' 10"*50 


372 yrs. 

3909 B.C. 
July 26 

Mean Sun 92° 53' 59''-86 

„ Moon == 96° 28'42"-40 
D. Node = 89° 4' 24"*65 

Perigee =155° 18' 4"*87 

Not visible in upper 
India. 

372 yrs. 

3537 B.C. 
July 23 

Mean Sun = 92° 40' 37"-37 i 
„ Moon = 92° 44' 21 "-45 
D. Node = 93° 26' 0''*00 

Perigee = 175° 30' 44"*28 

New Moou S hrs. 
after G.M.N. 

19 JTTS. 

3165 B.C. 
Julj' 20 

Mean Sun = 92° 27' 44"-65 
„ Moon = 89° 2'47*'-65 
D. Node = 97°50'27"-48 

Perigee =198° 26' 16"- 72 j 

New Moon about 
12 hrs. after 
G.M.N. 

Ol 

■■■ 1> 

3146 B.C. 
July 21 ' 

Mean Sun = 92° 50' 56"*75 
„ Moon = 93°12'16"-46 
D. Node = 90° 18' 14"*87 

Perigee = 250° 45 ' 42 "*07 

Not visible in 

Northern India. 

372 yrs. 

2774 B.C. 
July IS 

Mean Sun = 92° 38' 35"*56 
„ Moon = 89°33'40"'15 
D. Node = 94° 45' 43"*88 

Perigee =269° 31' 23"*82 

New Moon two 
hours after 

G.M.N. 

1 9 yrs. 

2402 B.C. 
Jul.y 15 

Mean Sun = 92°26'44"*54 
„ Moon = 85° 57' 55"'39 
D. Node = 99° 16' 9"‘33 i 

Perigee =290° 16'30"'04 

New Moon 9 hrs, 

later. 


2383 B.C. 
July 15 

Mean Sun = 92° 49' 

„ Moon = 90° 7'41"*78 

D. Node = 91° 44' 15"-03 

Perigee = 343° 24' 29"'58 

N.M. 8 hrs. before 
G.M.N, and liot 
in tlie proper part 
of the day. 
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Appekbix . I— Table II. 


, Interval. 

fliilian 

date. 

Mean elements at G.M. Koen. 

Remarks. 

S72 yi’s. 

4607 B.G. 
A«g. 2 

Mean Sun = 94° IT' 58".93 
„ Moon = 93° 48' 11 "■41 
A. Node = 90°38'58"-36 i 

Perigee =187° 57' 15"-92 

2 days after; S.S. 

371 yrs. 

4235 B.G. 
July 30 

Mean Smi = 93® 57' 38"‘79 
„ Moon = 89®58'43"*54 
A. Node == 94® f>5'2r*50 

Perigee = 209° 27' 48"-49 

N.M. 12 hrs. later. 
Not visible , in 
N. India. 

1 0 yrs. 

3863 B.G. 
July 27 

Mean Sun = 93° 43' 49". 19 
„ Moon = 86° 11'58"-11 
A. Node = 99°14'29".00 

Perigee =229° 11' 14"-02 

Not ' visible ■ . in 
N. India. 

■'N.M, 17 brs. later- 
2 days after S.S. 

1 {^ yrs. 

3844 B.G. 
July 27 

Mean Sun = 94° 6'59"*19 
„ Moon = 90° 21' 10''-78 
A. Node = 91° 41' 59"'82 

Perigee =282° 37' 3"'92 

2 days after S.S. 

353 yrs. 

3825 B.G. 
July 26 

Mean Sun = 93° 31' 0"-23 
Moon = 81° 19' 48".77 
A. Node = 84° 12' 41"-63 

Perigee =336° 2' 7"-09 

N.M. about 2|' hrs. 

later. * 

Eclipse not finished 
before sunset. 

19 yrs. 

3472 B.G. 
July 24 

Mean Sun = 93° 53' 41 "-69 
„ Moon = 86° 37' 18"'98 
A. Node = 96° 4' 4"-48 

Perigee =302° 55' 36"‘26 

N.M. about 4J hrs. 
later. 

353 yrs. 

3453 B.C. 
.Ttily 24 

Mean Sun = 94° 16'52"-37 
„ Moon = 90° 46' 38"- 11 
A. Node = 88°31'44"-40 

Perigee =356° 15^57"-77 

2 days after S.vS. 

19 yrs. 

3100 B.G. 
July 21 

Mean Sun = 93° 40' 

„ Moon = 82° 56' 13"*45 
A. Node =100° 29' 2"-49 

Perigee =323° 2' 6"*52 

N.M. 9 hrs. later. 

372 yrs. 

308] B.O. 
July 21 

Mean Sun = 94° 4' 6"-32 
„ Moon = 87° 5'44"-65 
A. Node = 92° 56' 51 "-25 

Perigee = 16° 19'46"*72 

2 days after S.S, 

19 yrs. 

2709 B.C. 
.Tilly 18 

Mean Sun = 93° 51'50"*72 i 
„ Moon = 83° 28' 37''*25 
A. Node = 97° 24' 50"-57 

Perigee = 36° 11'31"-18 

N;M. about 9 hrs. 
later. 

372 yrs. 

2690 B.C. 
July 19 

Mean Sun = 94° 15' 34"*60 
„ Moon = 87°38'17"-37 
A. Node = 89° 52' 49"- 10 

Perigee = 88° 28' 23"-32 

2 days aftc-r S.S. 


2318 B.G. 
July 16 

Mean Sun = 94° 3'50"-17 
„ Moon = 84° 2' 11 '-69 
A. Node = 64° 23' 54"-42 

Perigee =108° 3' 24".72 

2 days after S.S. 
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Appendix II. 

Calculation of the Solar Eclipse on July 26, 3928 B.C. 

Julian days = 2S692S 
Julian days on 1st Jan., 1900 = 2415021 

Henee the epoch is 2,128,093 days before 1st Jan,, 1900, of 12 hr. 
OTeeiiwich mean midday, i.e. 58‘26 Julian centuries 4 * 146*5 days earlier, : 


Let A represent the epoch 
■», ■ .B 

O' : 

Mean Sun, 

A = 92° 20' 59"*54 

B = 92° 25' 55"*23 

0 = 92° 30' 50"*92 

D, Node, 

A = 96° 37' 27''*11 

B = 96° 37' 11"*23 

G = 96° 36' 55"*35 

Sun’s apogee = 

„ eccentricity (e) = 
„ (2e) in radians = 

„ (m „ 


1-8. p.M. Kuruksetra time. 
3-8 p.M. , 

5-8 p.M. , 

Mean Moon. 

■'A 90° 7' 45"*36.. 

B = 91° 13' 38"*28 
C = 92° 19' 31"*20 

Moon's Perigee, 

A = 103° 36' 3"*66 
B = 103° 36' 37"*08 
0 = 103° 37' 10"'50 

1° 55' 57"*37 
0*018759 

128'*977 [2*1105136] 
l'*512 [0*17960331 


Lunisoktr elements at Q,M, Noon on July 26, 3928 B,C, 

8 A.M. {G.M.T.) i.e. 

10 a.m. „ ,, 

12 Noon „ ,, 



Longitude 

OP Sun. 



A 

B 

C 

Mean Sun 

= 92° 21' 0" 

92° 25' 55" 

92° 30' 51" 

Sun’s apogee 

= 1°55'57" 

1° 55' 57" 

1° 55' 57" 

g = Sun’s anomaly 




(Indian) 

= 90° 25' 3" 

90° 29' .58" 

90° 34' 54" 

~128'*977 sin g 

= -2° 8' 58" 

-2° 8' 58" 

-2° 8' 58" 

-fl '*512 sin. %g 

= ~1" 

—2" 

' —2" 

Apparent Sun 

= 00° 12' 1" 

90° 16' .55" 

90° 21' 51" 

Hourly motion 

= -f2'27"*5 




Longitude op Moon. 



A ■ 

B 

G 

Mean Arguments: — 




1 =: Moon’s anomaly = 346° 31' 42" 

347° 37' 1" 

348° 42' 21" 

2/ . 

= 333° 3' 23" 

335° 14' 2" 

337° 24' 42" 

D = Moon — Sun 

= 357° 46' 46" 

358° 47' 43" 

359° 48' 40" 

2D 

= 355° 33' 32" 

357° 35' 26" 

359° 37' 20" 

4D 

= 351° 7' 4" 

355° 10' 52" 

359° 14' 40" 

i/ = Sun’s anomaly 

= 270° 25' 3" 

270° 29' 58" 

270° 34' 54" 

F = Moon— Node 

= 173° 30' 18" 

174° 36' 27" 

175° 42' 36" 

' 

= 347° 0' 36" 

349° 12' 54" 

351° 26' 12" 

2D-Z 

= 9° 1'50" 

9° 58' 25" 

: ■10°,"'.,54'':59"'^,:^''' 

2D-2Z 

= 22° 30' 8" 

22° 21' 24" 

22° 12' 39" 

2D-Z-Z' 

= 98° 36' 47" 

99° 28' 26" 

100° 20' 5" 

2D+Z 

= 342° 5' 14" 

345° 12' 27" 

348° 19' 40" 

2D-Z' 

= 85° 8' 29" 

87° 5' 28" 

89° 2' 27" 

l-V 

= 76° 6' 39" 

77° 7' 3" 

78° 7' 27" 


= 256° 56' 45" 

o 

o 

00 

259° 17' 15" 

2F-Z 

= 0° 28' 54" 

1° 35' 53" 

2° 42' 52" 

2D-2F 

= 8° 32' 56" 

8° 22' 32" 

8° 12' 8" 

4D-Z 

= 4° 35' 22" 

7° 33' 51" 

10° 32' 20" 
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Mooii^s equations (to he applied to. 

the mean longitude 

of moon.) 

---22640" sin 7 


•A 

-o274"*3 


B 

-4855"‘0 


" ■: ,'(+\ ■; 

-4434"*(j 

-^1-769" sin 27 


-348".4 


-322"*i 


-205"4 

-i- 45 86" sin ( 2D — 1) 

_ 

+ 719"-8 


+ 794"-3 


+ 868"-5, 

--l25"smD 

=; ' ' ' ' 

+ 4"-S 


+ 2"«6 


■+'0"-4 

+ 2370" sin 2D 

= 

- 183"°5 


~99"*6 


-]5"-6 

— 669" sin V 

= 

+ 669"-0 


-4-669"-0 


-669"-0 

+ 212" sin (2D~-27) 

= 

+ 81"-1 


+ 80"-6 


,+ 80"-i 

4-206" sin (2D -7-7') 

— 

+ 203"-7 


+ 203"-2 


+ 202"*7 

-4-192" sin (2D+7) 

= 

— 59"-l 


-49"*0 


-38"-8 

4-165" sin (2D -7'} 


+ 164"-4 


+ 164"-8 


-165"-0 

•4- 148" sin (7-7') 


+ 143"-7 


+ 144"*3 


+ 144"*8 

-110" sin (7+7') 

=. 

. + lG7"-2 


+ 107"*7 


-4]08"-l 

-85"sm (2F-7) 

= ■ 

-0"-7 


-2"-4 


-4"-0 

+ 59" sin (2D-2F) 


+ 8"-8 


+ S"‘6 


+ 8"*4 

+ 39" sin (4D — 7) 


+ 3"-l 


+ 5"*1 


. +7"‘l 

Total — ves 


-5866"*0 


-5328"-l 


-4787"°8 

„ +ves 


+ 2105"-6 


+ 2IS0"-2 


+ 2254"'l 

Total inequalities 


-3760"*4 


~3147"-9 


-2533"-7 


-1 

° 2' 40"-4 

-0° 

52' 27"-9 

-0° 

42' 13"-7 

Mean Moon 

= 90 

1 ° 7' 45"-4 

91° 

13' 38"-3 

92° 19' 31"-2 

True Moon on orbit 

=- 89° 

5' 5"*0 

90° 21° 10"-4 

01° 

37' 17""5 

Ascending Node 

= 276° 37' 27"-l 

276° 

37' 11"*2 

276° 

36' 55"'4 

Fi= M 

= 172° 

27' 37".9 

173° 

43' 59"* 2 

175° 

0' 22"*1 

2Fi 

= 344° 

55' 15"'8 

347° 

27' 58"-4 

350° 

0' 44"'2 

—417" sin 2Fi 

= +0° 

1' 48".5 

+ 0° 

1' 30"-5 

+ 0° 

V 12"°3 

Moon on orbit 

= 89° 

5' 5"*0 

90° 

21' 10"-4 

91° 

37' 17"-5 

Apparent Moon 

= 89° 

6' 53"*5 

90° 

22' 40"-9 

91° 

38' 29"-8 

Average hourly motion 

== 

+ 0° 37' 54' 

'•1 




Instant of oonjiinetion is 9*8 mins, before B, i.e. at 9b oOm a.'m. 
O.M.T. or 2b 5Sn) p,m. Kuruksetra time. 


Arguments for Latitude of Moon. 


21),- 2P 
7/ 

Pi+r 

Fi-27 

Fi + 2D-2F-.7' 

F3. + 2D-2F4-7' 

Fi-f2D-2F-7 


172° 

go 

181° 

270° 

262° 

82° 

346° 

185° 

199° 

270° 

91° 

194° 


27' 38^ 
32' 56" 
0' 34" 
25' 3" 
2' 35" 
52' 41" 
31' 42" 
55' 56" 
24' 14" 
35' 31" 
25' 37" 
28' 52" 


B 

173° 43' 
" 22' 
182° 6' 
270° 29' 
263° 14' 
84° 13' 
347° 37' 
186° 6' 
198° 29' 
271° 36' 
92° 36' 
194° 29' 


59" 

32" 

31" 

58" 

1 " 

57" 

1 " 

58" 

57" 

33" 

29" 

30" 


175° 

8 ° 

183° 

270° 

264° 

85° 

348° 

186° 

197° 

272° 

93° 

194° 


0 ' 22 " 
12 ' 8 " 
12' 30" 
34' 54" 
25' 28" 
35' 16" 
42' 21" 
18' 1" 
35' 40" 
37' 36" 
47' 24" 
30' 9" 
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Latitude OF Moon. 



■ A ; . ■. B', , 

■■e • 

^ 4 185 18" *5 sin Fj - =; 

: .. 4'2.429"*7 ' , 4202i"*5 

416I2"*0; 

4328*3' sin ■ 



(Fi 42 D.~ 2 F); 

■■ ■■'■ '' -9"*3 ■ -19"*4 

-2r*6' '■ 

—25*0 sin (Fx— 2') — 

424"*7 . 424".S ' 

424"*9 

■ ,. 423*8 sin (Fx4^') 

423"*6. 423"*T ' 

'■""'.42.:r*7'' 

423*2 sin (Fi —1) ~ 

■|_2"*4 ' ■ -2"*5 . 

-2"*6 

-23.6 sin (Fi-2^) = 

47"‘8 ■47"*5 

47'"*!. 

422*1 sin 



(Fi 42 D~ 2 F-r) = 

' ’ — 22"*1'- ■ 22"*i 

-22"a:, 

-10*4 sin 



(Fi42D~-2F4n.==^ 

-.10"*4 ' ' .,'-10"*4 . . 

-lo'H: ■■ 

■—15*4 sin' ' 



(Fx42D-2F-0' == 

. 43"*9 ■ . ■ : ■43"*9. ; 

43"*'9:. 

Total 4 '^'68 . . ■— 

+ USQ"-7 +208I"'-4 

+ 1671"-6 

„■ ' — ves '■:;■ .'■= 

-44"-2 —W'-i 

-64"-7 

Total = 

42445"-5 ' 4 2027"*0', 

4i606"*9 

.*. Latitude = 

440'45"*5 433'47"*0 -i 

-26'46"*9, 

Average hourly variation 

= -3' 29"*6, 



Horizontal jjarallax. 


^ ' P = , 3422"*74186' 

'•6 cos /4 10"*2 cos 2^ 4 34"*3 cos (2D 

-0 


-f 28''*3 cos 2D + 3"-1 cos (2D-f /) 

'v. B : 

+ m"^6eosl = 4-182"*3 

+ l(r‘2eos2/ = + 9"*3 

4 - 34^'*3 cos ( 2 D~-Z) == + 33"-8 
+ 28''*3 cos 2D = 4 . 28'^3 
4 3^"-l cos (2D 4 /) = 4 3"-0 

Constant = 3422"*7 

Total = 3679''*4 

Moon's horizontal parallax = 61' 19''*4 
Moon’s Semi-diameter = 16' 42"* 4 
Sun’s Semi-diameter — 16' r'*4 

GaLCITLATION of the eclipse fob IjATITHDE and the longitude 

OF Kubuk^etea. 

'■■■■.-■A B,' 

Long, of Mean Sun =r 92‘= 21' 0" 92° 25' 55" 92° 30' 51" 

Local time ~ ih 8ni p,m. 3h 8m p.m. 5h 8m p.m. 

„ „ in degrees = 17° O' 0" 47° 0' 0" 77° 0' 0" 

Sid. time or R.A. of 

meridian = 109° 21' 0" 139° 25' 55" 169° 30' 51" 

Obliquity of the ecliptic (3928 B.G.) — 24° 6' 15" 

Long, of culminating 

pt. of the ecliptic = 107° 46' 25" 136° 50' 5" 168° 32' 16" 

Dee. of culminating pt.^ 4 22° 53' 11" 416° 13' 25" 44 ° 39' IS" 

Lat. of place ==: 433<='30' 0" 433° 30' 0" 433° 30' 0" 

Z. dist. of cuL point = 10° 36' 49" 17° 16' 35" 28° 50' 42" 

Ecliptic angle vrith 

meTidi&n{d') . 82° 13' 23" 7i°55'36" 66° 19' 23" 

Z. dist. of nonagesimal 

(ZX) == 10° 31' 9" 16° 23' 58" 26° 13' 18" 
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Parallax in latitude 
La.t. ofMoon 

A : . B'A 

= -11' ll"-8 -17' 18"'9 

= H-40' 45"o5 .' ■ -f33'47"*0 

. .. 'CC. 

— 27' , 6"‘0, : 
+ 26' 4f>"”9 ';. 

f'Orreeted Latitude 

Ist diff. 

2iid diff. 

= , A29' 33"*7.; 4-B5'2S"'1 ---O' 19"-1 

~ . . — 13'5"*6 -16'47"-2 

= ,• -3'4I"-6 

corrected latitude = 16' 28"-I~~ (14' 56"*4)^— (1' 50 "* 8 );f 2 =- y, where 
t. is measured from B and is in units of 2 hrs. 

Culminating point 
— noriagesimal 
Culniinatiog point 

= 1 ° 27' 9" 3° 30' 40" 

= 107” 46' 25" 136” 50' 5" 

12” 28' 19" 
168” 32' 16" 

Nonagesiinal 

Apip. Sun 

= 106” 19' 16" 131” 19' 23" 

= 90” 12' 1" 90” 16' 55" 

156” 3' 57" 

90” 21' 51" 

N-O = 36^^ 7' 15" 43 2' 30" 

ZN = 30° 31' 9" 16° 23' 58" 

and Moon’s horizontal parallax = 3679"*4. 

Parallax in long. = -16' 44"-4 -38' 37"‘6 

Long, of Moon , = 89° 6' 53"-5 90° 22' 40"-9 

65°, 42' '6"' 
26° 13' IS" 

-50' 8"-4 
93° 38' 29"*8 

Corrected l\l.oon 

App. Sun 

= 88° 50' 9"«1 89° 44' 3"-3 

= 90° 12' 1" 90° 16' 55" 

90” 48' 21"-4 
90“ 21' 51" 

( -G) 

1st diff. 

2nd diid’. 

= — 1°21'52" — 0°32'52" 

= +49' 0" +59' 

= +10' 22" 

+ 0° 26' 30" 

22" 


... ()) _0) == ^0° 32' 52"-f (54' n")«Jr(5' - X 

Sum of Semi -diameters = 1964" = (M+S) 

Diff. of „ „ = 41"=(M-S) 


Kuruksetra 
mean time. 

II 

G 

Y 



(=3at. of moon) 

7X2 +Y2 


'■■3h,;, ',8ni P.M.'"' 

-1972" 

+988" 

2206" 

■■ "''"-BS?- 


31» 38m P.M. 

-1140 

+ 757 

1369 

.,-79,1 


4ii gm P.M . 

:-269; . . 

■ + 512 - ' 

'.578: ■" 

.^+.111„'.' 

+ 1692 

, :4h . ..38in ; P.M.,, 

+64.0''\, V 

/,: + 254 ' ' , - 

689 

! , '+901 


5 h gin P.M. 

+ 1590 

-19 

1590 

+ 3005 


5.h 38m P.M. 

+ 2577 

-305 

2595,' ■ ■ 



Nearest approach is -37 x 30 mins, after 4-8 p,m. 

i.e. at 4-19 p.m.. Minimum dist. = 521"' 

Magnitude of eclipse = *735 = 8*8 Indian units. 

^ 2206-1964 

Time of beginning = 3h Sm X 30 mms. 

= gm-fOm 5 = 3h 17ni p.m. 
o . 1964-1590 . 

Time of ending = oh 8 ui-| tkKk ^ mms. 

lOUo 
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' The same calculation's foe. the lat. of .place ~ 35-p X. 

A, ■■ B '■ 

Long, of eul. point of 

tile ecliptic „ ^ . ■107'^ 46^ 25'r , 13,6° 5(K . 5';, v 168° 32^6"'' 

Ecliptic angle with 

meridian {0') - 82° 13' 23" 71° 55' 36" 66° 19' 23" 

^Dee. of cuL point +22° 53' 11" +16° 13' 25" +4° 39' 18" 

Lat, of place = 35° 30' 0" 35° 30' 0" 35° 30' 0" 

Z. dist. of cuL point 

= ZG - 12° 36' 49" 19° 16' 35" 30° 50' 42" 


Z. dist. of nonagesimai 
=Z,H 


12° 29' 44" 

■ '18° i7';.25" 

28° 0' 20" 

Parallax: in lat. 

— ■ 

-13' 16"* 1 

-19' 14"*7 

-28' 47"- 7 

Moon’s lat. 


+40' 45"*5 

+ 33'47"*0 

+ 26'46"-9 

Oorreeted latitude 

.= 

+27'29"*4 

+ 14'712"*3 

— 2' 0"*8 



+ 1649" 

+ 872" 

-121" 

1st diff. 

=S 

-777 

" -993" 

2nd diff. 

= 


-216" 


Y= Corrected latitude 

' — 

872 " — 885 "^— 108 "^ 2 ^ where i is measured from B 



in units of two hours. 


Cul. pt.— nonagesimai 


1°44' 4" 

6° 11' 32" 

13° 20' 9" 

Culminating pt. 


107° 46' 25" 

136° 50' 5" 

168° 32' 16" 

Nonagesimai 


106° 2' 2r 

130° 38' 33" 

155° 12' 7" 

App, Sun 

==; . 

90° 12' 1" 

90° 16' 55" 

90° 21' 51" 

N-0 

==■ 

15° 50' 20" 

40° 21' 38" 

64° 50' 16" 



12° 29' 44" 

18° 17' 25" 

28° 0'20" 

Horizontal parallax {Moon’s 

-Sun’s) = 3670" 

*6 

Parallax in long. 


-16'18"-1 

-37' 36"*9 

-48' 53"*1 

Long, of Moon 

= . 

89° 6'53"-5 

90° 22' 40"*9 

91° 38' 29"*8 

Corrected Moon 

s= 

88°50'35"*4 

89° 45' 4"*0 

90° 49' 36'^* 7 

Sun 


90° 12' 1" 

90° 16' 55" 

90° 21' 51" 



-1°21'26" 

-0° 31' 51" 

+0°27'46" 


=r 

-4886" 

-1911" 

+ 1666" 

1st diff. 


+ 2975" +3577" 

2nd diff. 



+ 602" 



X ==-(}) --0) = ~1911"+3276"#+30n2 

Sum of Semi-diameters ~ 1964" = (M+S) 
Diff. of Semi-diameters ~ 41" = (M— S) 
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Kuruksetra 
mean time. 

X 




■ Y 

j ^/X2 + Y- 

3h 

8ni 

P.M. 

■ - 1911 " 

:+ 872 " 

I 2101," 

1 -422 

3h 

23m 

P.M. 

. -1497 

+ 760 

j 1679 

— 428 

3h 

38ni 

P.M. j 

■- 1073 ' 

+ 644 

1 1251 

i -423 

3b 

53m 

P.M. 

- 640 

+ 525 

{ 828 
: -379 

4b 

. 8m 

P.M. . 

- 198 

■ ■■ .+ 403 , 

1 449 

- 73 

4b 

23m 

P.M. 

' ■ + 254 

. + 277 ■ 

370 

+ 354 

4b 

38m 

P.M. 

+ 715 

. + 148 

730 

+ 456 

4b 

53m 

P.M. 

+ 1186 

■■ + 15 

1186 

+ 484 

5li 

8m 

P.M. 

+ 1666 

121 ■■ 

^ 1670 

1 +502 

5b 

23m 

P.M. 

+ 2156 

- 260 

1 2172 


Time .of beginning . = X 15 min. 4*87- min. .after 3-8 'F.m', 

V ■ ■ ■ ■ = 3-13 P,M. 

Time of ending = x 15 min. = 8*79 min. after 5-8 p.m. 

= 5-17 p.m. 

Duration of eclipse = 2b 4ni. 

Minimum dist. bet. the centres = 361" which occurs at 4-18 p.m. 
Aiagnitude of eclipse = 0-792 = 9*5 units. 
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■ Appbkbis: III. ■ 

^4 Note an a Method of Fhiding a' Central Eclipse 
near a Past Date, 

The problem of the paper to which this is an appendix was 
to find a central solar eclipse on the summer solstice day visible 
in Northern Punjab, within the range 4000 B.G. to 2400 B,C. 
As shown in the body of the paper a central solar eclipse happening 
on the 21st July, 3146 B,C. obtained by a pui*e chaiice, formed 
the starting point for further caicuiations. A method now 
occurs to me which shows that a chronologist need not depend 
on any such chance. Further he need not depend on a book 
like Oppoizer’s in which all eclipses are calculated from 1200 B.C. 
up to the present times. The equations for the moon’s elements 
used by Oppoker, were those given by Hansen, which have been 
thrown away by international astronomers. Hence Oppoker’s 
great work has become somewhat valueless. We have now to 
use Newcomb’s equations for the sun’s elements and Brown’s 
for those of the moon. To undertake another great work like 
that of Oppoker with the most up to date system of astronomical 
constants should be now considered unnecessary on the score of 
the labour it entails, in the light of the elegant method presented 
in this note. 

Problem 1. To find a central solar eclipse near the date 

4000 B.C., happening on the summer solstice day and visible 
from the Northern Punjab. 

Here we are to remember that the longitude of the ascending 
node should be about 85® or that of the descending node about 
95®, on the day of the eclipse if this is to be visible from the 
Northern Punjab. 

(a) We first work out the shifting of the equinoxes from 

4001 B.C. to the present time say 1940 A.B. This works out 
to have been 82® 27' 23" nearly. Hence what was 90® of the 
longitude of the sun in 4001 B.C., in 1940 would become 
172° 27' 23". The sun has this longitude now about the 16th 
September. 

{h) Now on looking up the nautical almanacs, we find that 
there was a new moon on the 15th September, 1936. 

(c) Again from 4001 B.C. to 1940 A.D., the number of 
years elapsed = 5940. The correct lunisolar cycles in sidereal 
years we should use, are 1939 years and 160 years. 

Now 5940 = 1939 x 3+123. 

Hence the elapsed years 5940, have to be increased by 37 
years and we have — 

5977 = 1939x3+160. 

{d) We then apply 5977 sidereal years or 2,183,137 days 
backward to the date, 15th September, 1936, and arrive at the 
date 4042 B.C., July 26. 
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(e) On this day at G.M.N. the longitude of the moon’s 
ascending node was = 321° 42" 

(/) We now use the eolipse eyole of 19 tropical years in 
which the node’s position is decreased by 7° 32' nearly. We 
want to reduce the longitude of 321° 43" of the node to about 
275°, i.e, by 46° 43" which comprises 7° 32' six times nearly. 
Hence, we have to come down by 19x6 or 114 years. The 
year arrived at is 3928 B.C, Calculation of the eclipse on the 
summer solstice day of this year may now proceed as shown in 
the body of the paper, remembering that in 114 years (tropical) 
there are 41,638 days. 

Problem 2. To find the central solar eclipse which happened 
on the autumnal equinox day, visible in Northern Punjab 
near about the year 1400 B.C. 

On the autumnal equinox day the sun attains the longitude 
of 180°. In order that the eclipse may be visible in Northern 
Punjab, the ascending node should have the longitude of about 
175° or the descending node 185° nearly. 

{a) From 1401 B.C. till 1940 A.I). the shifting of the 
equinoxes becomes 46° 17' 26^. Hence what was 180° of longitude 
of the sun in 1401 B.C., has become 226° 17' 26" in present times. 
This corresponds to the date of November, 10 of our times. 

{h) On looking up nautical almanacs we can find that a new' 
moon happened on November, 10, 1931 A.D. 

(c) Now the elapsed years, 3340, till 1940 A.D. needs be 
adjusted a little as before. We have to increase it by 39 years, 
and we have, 

3379 = 19394-160x9. 

(d) We apply to the 10th November, 1931 A.D., 3379 
sidereal years or 1,234,201 days backward, and arrive at the 
date 1449 B.C., October 5, 

(e) On this date the longitude of the ascending node at 
G,M.N. was = 201° 2' 23". 

{/) We have to reduce this longitude of the node to 175° 
nearl}?* by using our eclipse cycles. Now by our cycle of 19 years 
repeated 4 times w'e can reduce it by 30° S' to 170° 54' by coming 
down to 1373 B.C. We have now to raise it from 170° 54' by a 
further coming down by the eclipse cycle of 372 years, to 175° 15' 
nearly for the year 1001 B,G, as in Oppolzer^s finding. Altogether 
we had to come down by 19x44-372 = 448 tropical years. 

Hence by the method thus illustrated, we can find near 
about any past date, any sort of solar eclipse we have any 
record of, however vague it may be. There is thus no necessity 
for finding all the solar eclipses from so far back a date as 4000 
B.C. up to our modern times. 

I trust the attention of astronomers and chronologists all 
over the world will be drawn to the method presented here for 
finding an eclipse of a back date, and hope they would further 
develop it and remove from it any flaws that they may discover. 
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Some Beliefs and Customs relating to Birth 
among the Santals. 

By W. J. .CuLSHAW, ' 

The ordinary way of announcing the birth of a new (^hik'f 
among the Santals is to say, ‘Nawa peraye hef» akana’, ‘the 
new relation has come’. The infant is regarded as a definite 
asset to the family, with certain exceptions noted later, and 
the}^ commonly speak of children as the gift of ‘Cando Bohga', 
the supreme God: hence a bkth is an occasion for rejoicing and 
congratulation. A viliager to whom the announcement of a 
new birth is made will as iikefy as not respond with a question, 

‘ What is it ? Is it one who carries on the shoulder (a boy), or 
one who carries on the head (a girl) ? ’ There are other figurative 
ways of referring to the sex of children, though these are used at 
other times. Thus, when a father is talking about the number 
of children he has, he will often say, fPe iri ar pe erba monak- 
kotiha’, ‘ I have three girls and three boys’. ‘Iri’ is a cultivated 
millet (Panicum cntsgalU, L.) used figuratively to refer to girls, 
and ‘erba’ is a seldom cultivated gi'ain (Setaria italica, Kunth.) 
used as a term for boys. 

It may be that the birth of the child has been long looked 
for. Women may resort to shrines famous in the locality for 
granting the boon of children and making an offering. There is 
a hill situated in Raniband Thana of the Bankura district at the 
summit of which resides such a deity and cases are reported of 
Santal husband and wife making the climb to the summit 
together. More often the husband feigns a certain indifference 
in such cases, but bivS mother is not likely to let matters rest, 
even if the wife herself should wish to do so, and it is a fairly 
common thing for medicine to be taken to ensure the birth of a 
child. People who have knowledge of these remedies are well 
known in their own localities, and their medicines are their 
own closely guarded secrets. One medicine which has to be 
taken during the menstruation period is said to ensure the 
birth of a boy. In any event, from the time when pregnancy is 
suspected, the expected newcomer begins to exercise influence 
on the life of the home, and especially over the actions and 
conduct of the parents. A pregnant woman is called ‘poati’, 
the common Bengali term, but here too the Santa! love of 
figurative speech finds full play, and other common terms are 
‘bharti ho|‘mq’ (full body), ‘bhari hprmo’ (heavy body), and 
‘bar jivi’ (two souls). Her movements are restricted; she must 
not go anywhere when the sun is directly overhead ; nor will she 
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go any where alone at sunset. The restriction against crossing a 
river is hy some said to hold only in the case of a woman pregnant 
for the first time. She must not sit on thx^ verandah of the 
house mth her legs hanging down, her hair loose, and any 
portion of her cloth hanging loosely from her body. They 
themselves ascribe these rules to the desire to escape the influence 
of ‘bhuts^ Nor must she walk over the straw rope used in 
binding rice granaries. She cannot take life, nor look on a dead 
body. She must not weep when someone dies. Nor can she 
go out during an eclipse of the moon, nor look at it from the 
house. A number of restrictions are enjoined to influence the 
child in one way or another. Thus when the pregnant woman 
hears thunder, she will clasp the * gurgii ’ (the cylindrical grinding 
stone for grinding the spices) to her abdomen, and feels that by 
so doing she mil prevent her child from growing up a coward. 
She will not take anything not belonging to her without asking 
for it, lest her child become a thief. Certain actions may 
influence the physical appearance of the child. She will not 
break oif the fork of a forked piece of turmeric, lest her child be 
born with forked fingers. It is not good to look on the image 
of a god (these are not in Sant al homes or villages, but many 
Santals now live among Hindu neighbours), for that is something 
with a semblance of life, yet it is dead. If she sees an elephant, 
her child may have ears large like those of elephants. If a 
monkey, then the ohdld may have a nose wide-nostrilied and 
* squashed'; if a ^nake, then the child may be always putting 
out its tongue. The pregnant woman's taste in food should be 
humoured, or her child's mouth will for ever *w^ater', he wdil 
be a great * slobberer Some of these things throw an interesting 
light on the SantaFs idea of what is seemly in appearance. I 
have not been able to come across any diet restrictions with a 
basis of magic; some foods are particularly nourishing, and 
that is all. One of my friends can remember a case in his own 
family when a child was born without an anus. When the 
women w’-ere discussing this, they put it down to the fact that the 
mother had eaten the flesh of flying fox during pregnancy; the 
reason being the belief that flying foxes are wdthout this feature 
in their anatomy. In this case, wdiich occurred about thirty 
years ago, the child was thrown away wkile it was still alive. 

The father of the child has his part to play during his -wife's 
pregnancy. There is no ceremonial separation from his wife, 
and intercourse would appear to be common up to about the 
sixth month. There is a strong sentiment also against inter- 
course with any other woman during the time. There appears 
to be no rule as to when intercourse may be resumed after the 
birth of the child. The father must also observe the taboo against 
taidng life, and he must avoid all contact with dead bodies. He 
cannot go to a house in which a death has taken place, nor can 
he carry a body, or take any part in funeral ceremonies. He 
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may go out to the annual hunt with the other men, hut cannot 
kill, nor can he be asked to carry a kill; he cannot eat the hesh 
of the head of any animal killed in the hunt, or of any animal 
offered in sacrifice. 

One custom suggests that the child has some status before 
birth. Sodding in his Dictionary relates that if a ' Jom R im,./ 
festival is being observed by the family of a pregnant woman, 
this being a festival when all the members of a family living in a 
neighbourhood are invited, the pregnant woman is served with 
two platefuls of rice, in recognition of the fact that she is 'bar 
Jivi’. I have not been able to obtain personal confirmation of 
this; the Mom Sim’ is but rarely observed nowadays, and 
no one whom I have questioned seems to know of this custom. 
As vith all people, the women will speculate about the sox of the 
coming child. If the woman begins to look rather sickly, and 
especially if she is thin about the neck, then they say she will 
have a boy. The 'quickening’ is not marked in any special 
way, but that it does have some effect on the attitude of the 
people to the expected child is shown by the fact that when a 
woman with child dies, special precautions have to be taken only 
in cases when the death takes place after the quickening. In such 
cases, the husband has to cut open the abdomen of the dead 
woman ; the foetus is removed and buried separately behind the 
house, and the ordinary funeral rites are carried out over the 
body of the mother. Should this for any reason not have 
been done, the woman is said to become a ' curin ’ ; her spirit 
inhabits the banks of streams and waylays those who pass, 
especially young men. Women wear iron bangles, which serve 
the purpose (among other things) of protection against the 
‘ curin’. 

For the delivery a midwife is engaged. She may be someone 
connected with the family, though in such cases it is much better 
to employ someone who is a ‘classifieatory’ grandmother, rather 
than anyone belonging to the father’s or mother’s generation; 
this is because in the presence of the latter generation the woman 
has to observe certain rules of decorum and it will be a shameful 
thing for them to see her in her nakedness. The midwife is. 
generally called a Mhai’, also an 'ojha budhi’ (old medicine 
woman), and 'dak dul budlii’ (the water pouring old woman). 
She is always a Santal, and she is sent for when the pains come 
she is either an inhabitant of the village, or of one very near at. 
hand. All the other matrons of the village are informed at the 
same time, and gather, as they say, to give courage to the 
mother now that her time has come. In the case of a dispute 
wlii^ch I once helped to settle, the aggrieved husband gave as 
proof of the infidelity of his wife the fact that her mother (to 
whose protection the girl had fled) did not inform any of the 
villagers at the time when the baby was born. The day of 
delivery is known as 'duru|) din^ (sitting day), winch illustrates.. 
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the mode of birth. Birth takes place in the ordinary dwelling- 
house, and the woman generally sits on the door on which a 
mat may be spread. There would seem to be no rule, however, 
against her sitting on a string bed and this sometimes happens. 
Whichever it be, the rwoman generally keeps to the same place, 
either floor or bed, for the birth of ail her children. She is 
supported from the back by another woman, who again may be 
either two generations above her, or one of her own generation, 
either husband’s sister, or husband’s brother's sister, but not 
by her mother-in-law or by an aunt. The characteristic work 
of the midwife is to cut the umbilical cord, which is not done 
normally until after the placenta has fallen. The child is not 
put to the mother’s breast until after the cord is cut. It is cut 
by an arrow, with a coin put under it, which may be a pice, or 
even an eight anna piece, aceording to the financial condition of 
the family. This coin is handed over to the midwife. Midwives 
have a way of being able to tell the sex of further children by a 
reading of the signs on the umbilical cord, according to the 
position of certain irregularities in the surface, caused, I believe, 
by the twisting or congestion of blood vessels. They can also 
in certain cases determine the sex of subsequent children, or of 
the next child, according to the place at which the cord is cut. 
In cases of difficult delivery, should there be an 'ojha' near at 
hand, resort may be had to him ; one method he adopts is to take 
a square of the bark of a plantain tree in his hand, about six 
inches square, and prick it repeatedly with a needle, saying his 
' mantra ' the while. This he can do in his own house. Another 
method adopted is to give the mother water to drink which 
has been poured down a dagger standing upright. Another 
method is the tying of a root to the hair of the mother. This 
root with the hair must be cut away as soon as the birth has 
taken place, otherwise they say, all the mother’s entrails will 
come out as well. In such cases also the husband comes in for a 
.certain amount of chaffing from the women who are in the 
■'joking relationship’ with him; they accuse him of having done 
something irregular when he was with his wife at the time 
when conception took place, thus having caused her difficulties. 
No men are admitted to the room at the time of delivery. The 
husband has to keep himself at hand in the courtyard, one of his 
duties being to keep handy the materials for lighting a fire in 
the house after the birth, which fire will be used for 'sekao', 
massaging his wife’s abdomen, and the infant, after birth. No 
fire is kept in the house at the time of the birth. As soon as 
the child is born the women call out, and the husband takes a 
large stick and repeatedly beats the roof with it, shouting out 
to drive away the ‘bhuts’. He is admitted to the house as soon 
as the floor is cleaned up and his wife resting, whereupon he has 
to dig the hole in which the afterbiidh is buried. This is buried 
in the house, at any place which is not directly under a rafter. 
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and lie generally digs the hole mth a ploughshare. The Santa! 
mil often refer to the place of his birth as his 'buka topa ato’. 
the village where his cord was buried. 

As soon as the child is born, he is expected to cry out. If 
he doesn’t then strenuous efforts are made to restore his life. 
The midwife chews pepper and garlic, and blows into the child’s 
mouth, nostrils and ears, and wiU persist for a long time; the 
others in the house -will seek to waken the child by making a 
great noise on any brass plates and cups there may be in the 
house. (jSTone of the ordinary household goods or utensils are 
removed from the house before the delivery takes place.) 

Though it is probably true to say that all births are welcome, 
not all are welcome to the same degree. People are most 
pleased when the first child is a boy. If a woman has a succession 
of girls, she is soon likely to feel the effects of the disappointment 
of her husband’s relations. A third or fourth daughter born 
into a house where the husband’s mother is supreme does not 
in all cases have an extraordinary good chance of survival. A 
child born vith teeth is considered highly unfortunate — 'this 
child will eat us’, they say. People are reluctant to admit that 
nowadays such children are thrown out, though they say 
such things 'used to happen’. They probably still do, though I 
have no direct evidence of the fact. In connection with another 
case we saw that a child was admittedly thrown away, about 
thirty years ago. All deformities are not regarded very seriously. 
One boy know to me was born with an additional finger on each 
hand as well as an additional toe on each foot. The additional 
fin.gers were cut off, though the toes were left; I cannot say 
whether there was any deeper significance in this beyond a 
desire to improve appearances. But an old man who was told 
of this case expressed disapproval. 'If Cando’, he said, 'gives 
me a child vith six fingers, who am I to cut off one of them?’ 
Premature children are supposed to develop a big thirst in 
later life. There is also a belief that children born in the sixth 
month or eighth month will die, but those born in the seventh or 
ninth month will live. (The period of gestation is calculated as 
ten months.) 

Twins are not regarded as a misfortune. No special 
ceremonies are performed at the birth of twins, but they are 
regarded as 'bohga’ children, and there are special rules about 
the names to be given to twins, which are noted below. A cMLd 
born on a Sunday is endowed with disconcerting powers. If you 
look in his direction when you are eating, you are liable to be 
seized with a violent attack of cramps. The 'Chatiar’ (Naming) 
ceremony of the child must take place during the month in which 
he is born. In connection with this custom, a child who is 
unfortunate enough to be born on the night of the new moon is 
taken outside to the dung heap outside the house, and according 
to Bodding he is placed upon it and then swept up by the midwife 
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into a winnowing fan by means of a broom, and then taken in 
to the mother. If we add that until this operation is performed 
the cord is not cut, it will be seen that the operation presents 
some difficulties. My information is that it is carried out more 
or less symbolically, without a rigid adherence to formula on aM 
occasions. But the precaution is a necessary one, lest the chM 
should be widowed in after-life; a ^ token’ sweeping up is as 
effective as the actual. Children born in a caul are regarded as 
unfortunate. When a woman conceives after the birth of a 
previous child before her menstruation begins again, the phrase 
used to describe such births is ‘potomte janam’, which signifies 
strictly being born in a caul, though such children are obviously 
not all born in cauls. Perhaps there is here an indication of an 
original belief that aU such births took place in a caul. Be that 
as it may, nowadays all births which are described by the 
p.hrase ‘potomte janam’ are unfortunate. In such cases the 
blacksmith is asked to make a miniature kudi (spade), tanga 
(axe), and cimti (pincers) ; these are tied round the child’s waist, 
where they remain until he or she is about five years old. This 
precaution is taken against the danger of the chUd being struck 
by a thunderbolt. One might add here a Santal saying which is 
used to say that a woman has got over the dangers of childbh'th. 
It is 'Kohor dare khone argS akana’, literally, ‘She has come down 
from the dry tree’. It has been suggested to me that this may 
have some reference to a custom in some parts of the world for a 
woman to climb a tree when delivery is difficult ; I can find no 
trace of such a belief among the Santals. The only explanations 
of the saying offered to me are that as it is dangerous to climb 
on the dry branch of a tree, so childbirth is dangerous ; and also 
the simile of a tree which bears fruit applied to a wnman who 
bears children. 

Before beginning an account of the various ceremonies related 
to birth, it is helpful to keep in mind the social purposes served 
by these ceremonies among the Santals as among all primitive, 
or for that matter, many advanced communities. These purposes 
may be roughly classified as they affect the new-born child, his 
parents, or the community into which he is born. So far as the 
child is concerned, we have seen how^ much can be done to 
ensure his future well-being. In addition to this, he must be 
given some status in the family and community and so be 
acknowledged by them; this is done through the granting of a 
name or names. His parents are under an obligation to remove 
the taboos consequent on the crisis of a birth in the family, 
which have affected the father no less than the mother. The 
village community as well as the family has to acknowledge the 
child, and the village as well as the house is to some extent 
affected by the period of pollution. It will have been apparent 
that the Santals are well acquainted with the facts of physical 
paternity. There does not appear to be any trace in their beliefs 
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or in tlieir customs of a time when this was not the case* No 
relations other than the actual parents have any specific parts 
to play in the ceremonies gi-ouping round the birth of children. 

We possess a valuable account of these ceremonies as they 
were in the Santa! Parganas about seventy years ago, in the 
book written in Santali and published for the first time in 1887 
by the Eev. L. 0. Sl^refsrud of Benagaria, entitled ‘The Traditions 
of the Santals’. It consists of material which he took down 
from the mouth of an old Santal named Kolean who v’as his 
‘guru in the years 1870-71 . It is unlikely perhaps that the book 
contains a complete account of ail ceremonies — it contains no 
answer to many of the questions which rise to one’s mind — ^;S'’'et a 
comparison of the account with what can be observed at the 
present day in an area far removed from the Santal Parganas, 
throws into relief not only some changes of a minor kind but 
also the extraordinary tenacity with which the Santals are holding 
to many of their old customs. The best course is to give a 
translation as literal as possible of the section of the book entitled 
‘Janam Chatiar’. ‘Chatiar^ is translated by Bodding as ‘cere- 
monial cleansing ’ ; the emphasis of the word is not so much on the 
removal of pollution, which admittedly forms a part of the 
concept, as on admittance into society, a kind of initiation. It 
is in fact used for two ceremonies, the ‘ Janam Chatiar’ at birth, 
when the child is named, and the ‘Caco Chatiar’ iater on, when 
the child is granted full status in the community. 

The following is a translation: ‘Children belong to the sept 
of the father, not to that of the mother. When a child is born in 
some village, the village becomes unclean (chut), and until the 
pollution is wiped out, the people perform no religious ceremonies. 
In whoever’s house a child is born, the house is polluted and 
until the pollution is viped out no one in the village mil partake 
of food and drink in that house. 

In the case of a boy, they are ceremonially shaved on the 
fifth day; in the case of a girl on the third day. On the day of 
the shaving, the father of the child calls together all the poor 
folk for the ceremonial shaving. They collect at his house and 
engage a barber for the shaving. He first of all shaves the 
Naeke, then the Kudam Naeke, the Manjhi, Paranik, Jog 
Man j hi, Jog Paranik, and Godet (these are the names of the 
Santal village officials. It would take us too far from the 
subject of this paper to enter into any explanation of the terms. 
They may be translated as follows : Priest, Co-priest — one with 
slightly different functions, — ^Headman, Deputy Headman, 
Censor of Morals, Deputy Censor of Morals, and Village 
Messenger), after which come all the men of the village, and last 
of all the father of the child. 

Then the barber asks for the new-born child. The midwife 
carries Mm out near the door, bringing two leaf-cups (bh^uti^), 
one for water and the other for keeping the hair in. The barber 
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shaves the child, whereupon the midwife puts the hair into the 
cup ; after which she ties two threads to the arrow with w'hich the 
child’s umbilical cord was cut. The father of the child places oil 
in the leaf-cup, and takes all the male adults of the village along 
together to the watering place to bathe. Off thej^ go. When 
they return the midwife takes the women along to bathe there, 
taking along with her oil and turmeric, and the arrow with the 
two threads tied to it. Off they go. At the 'ghaf’, the mid- 
wife sends one of the threads floating away with the child’s 
hair, having first of ail made five vermilion marks on the ^ghat’. 
That is called 'buying the ghat’. She w^ashes the second thread 
and the arrows, and brings them hack to the house w^hen they 
have all bathed. Back at the house, the midwife soaks the 
remaining thread in turmeric-water and ties it round the w'aist 
of the child. After which the child is placed in its mother’s 
arms, lying on'atnak’ leaves (Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A.), 
the mother sitting under the eaves of the house. 

Then the midw’ife kneads some cowdung with w^ater under 
the eaves. She then lets it drip on the mother of the child, 
who takes up a little in her left hand and rubs it on her head, 
and she also sips a little. Then the mother goes into the house 
and lays the child down on a string bed. The midwife mixes 
meal with (adwa) rice and water, three leaf-cups (phuruk) 
full, takes one of them and sprinkles the meal on the four legs 
of the string bed and throws away the cup. Then with another 
she sprinkles the meal on the chests of the Kaeke, the Kudam 
Naeke, the village Manjhi, Paranik, Jog Mahjhi, Jog Paranik, 
and Godet. And so with all the men of the village. 

The contents of the remaining cup are sprinkled in the 
same way on the chests of the Naeke’s wife, then following in 
the same order the wives of the Kudam Naeke, the Mahjhi, the 
Paranik, the Jog Mahjhi, the Jog Paranik, the Godet, and then 
all the village w^omen. 

Then the old man and woman of the house (i.e. the jcarents 
of the child) wall ask each other, ^ After whom shall we name 
him ? ’ If it is a boy, they wiU say, ' Well give him father’s 
name’, and if a girl, 'Wo’Il give him mother’s name’. The first- 
born boy gets the name of his father’s father, and the first girl 
gets the name of her father’s mother. The second boy gets the 
name of his mother’s father, and the second girl that of her 
mother’s mother. When those are used up, they get the names 
of their paternal uncles and aunts and their maternal undos and 
aunts. 

Then the midwife will come out to the courtyard and 
announcing the name will make obeisance and say to them, 
' Prom to-day (if it he a boy) call him by this name at the hunting 
(if a girl), 'Call her by this name when you say to her, Come 
along ”, as you go to draw water’. 
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ThoB. they bring out leaf-ciips of a brew of 'iiijn’ leaves in 
rice water to the courtyard; they give to the men first of ail in 
tlio same order as that already mentionecL And then to the 
women in the same w’-ay. The pollution is wiped out and the 
child has entered into the circle of relations. After another five 
days the barber and the midvife alone again shave the child. 
And with that it is finished. 

The midwdfe receives the following: For a boy, a cloth of 
three cubits, one mtiri of paddj^ (1 maund), and one VTistlet for 
cutting the cord. For a girl, a cloth of three cubits, a hisa of 
paddy (half the above), and a VTistlet for cutting the cord, 
j So ends our authority. There are several points in this 

' account which call for some comment. To begin with the last 

^ statement; the remuneration of the mid wives in ancient times 

seems to have been on a rather lavish scale. Nothing like that 
■ amount of paddy %vould be given nowadays even by well-to-do 

Santals, who are few and far between. In this southern area 
of the Bankura district, however, it is still true that the commonly 
accepted amount of paddy is for a girl only half what it is for a 
boy. The first sentence in the account indicates that Santa! 
society is patrilinear. 

The village is regarded as unclean. At this point it is 
convenient to mention that the day on which the ‘ehatiar’ is 
performed is by no means as rigid as the account suggests. Thus, 
the fact that no sacrifices can take place in the village until 
after the pollution has been removed means that rather than 
abandon a festival owing to the inopportune arrival of an infant 
the ceremony may be advanced so as to take place even on the 
very da^^ of the birth. Another reason why the time may be 
altered, advanced or even delayed, is owing to pressure of work 
I during the cultivation season. The ceremony will not, however, 

I be performed on an even number of days after the birth. But 

I ordinarily speaking the times are still observed on the days 

I stated; one reason for this, not mentioned in the account, is 

\ the fact that rice beer must bo brewed to be served to the guests 

' w^hen the naming is over, and it takes three days to brew good 

beer. ' Hand! ’ is regarded as a sine qna non — as the Santals them- 
' selves put it, 'Bukare hapdi, janre handi’, 'Rice beer at the time 

of birth (lit. the umbilical cord) and at the time of funerals 
(lit. the bone, a reference to burial customs) b If a family is in 
a position to do so, they generally also provide a feast for their 
relations and friends on the occasion. The ceremony is not 
i often delayed beyond the seventh or the ninth day after the 

birth of the child. In some parts of the area best known to me 
at least, the Santals distinguish between the tw^-o aspects of 
purification from uncleanness and the admission of the child 
I into society to the extent of having two separate ceremonies; 

^ thus the fifth day may be observed as 'um hilok the day of 

i bathing, and the child be named on the seventh day, the latter 
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being called the 'chatiar’, and being the more important socially 
in that more of the villagers attend. The comiminity ooii- 
scioasness of the Santals has to this extent weakened that it 
is now the exception rather than the rule for the whole village 
to turn up on these occasions; the numbers who do will depend 
to a great extent on the position the parents occupy in the 
esteem of the community. Another indication of the separation 
of function in their minds is shown in the words of an old Santa! 
who said, ‘On the day of the birth we begin to brew two pots of 
^‘handi” — one being '^chut handi’" (pollution-removing) and 
the other being ‘‘ chatiar handi ’’ (naming) 

An interesting coroUary to the state of pollution of the 
house is that if any one shonld be wearing a charm against 
illness, he \^ill remove it before going to the house for any reason, 
lest it lose its power. There is no rule about confining the 
mother to the house after the birth for a specified time ; in fact 
there are well- authenticated cases, for example, of a woman 
going to a nearby Jungle to gather wood and leaves on the 
afternoon of the day in which her child was born, and of working 
in the courtyard the same day. The father, as we have seen, 
goes into the house almost immediately after the birth. The 
arrow with which the cord was cut is left standing upright 
through the strings of the bed on which the infant spends the 
day, until the time of the ‘ chatiar ’ . The barber who is ‘ engaged ’ 
is never of a barber caste, in fact such a one would not cut a 
Santal’s hair, but he is always a Santal, generally of the village, 
though he may be a stranger, and in any case he must belong to a 
different sept from that of the father. As it is quite possible 
that all of the village officials will not be present at the ‘shaving’, 
it follows that the order in the account is not rigidly adhered to, 
but in any case the father is still shaved last of the men, and 
following him the child. The men’s faces are shaved, and thek 
hair may be out; in the case of the child five locks are cut 
from the head. Two at the front, one to each side of the head, 
and one from the middle of the back of the head. The hair of 
the child is still disposed of as stated in the account. (At 
some time later in life, it is common for cut hairs to be thrown 
away at the foot of a clump of bamboo, with the idea that this 
will cause the hair to grow well, something greatly to be desired 
in the case of girls.) No special notice is taken of the nails. 
The sipping of the cowdung meal, and the sprinkling of the 
meal prepared from rice and water appear to be still carried out 
in much the same way; though here again there is slackness 
about times and seasons. The rice meal may be sprinkled on 
anyone who goes along to the house after the birth has taken 
place. Similar latitude is observed about the drinking of the 
brew of nim leaves, which is prepared in the following way: 
the leaves are roasted and then powdered, then mixed with hot 
rice-water, i.e. water in which rice has been boiled. It is 
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soryod on tlie day of the birth nowadays in these parts to all 
members of the household, and to any other women and ehildron 
who go to the house. Men %ht shy of it, and one said to mo 
that it is drunk as a sign of s;^pathy for the mother, it being a 
very bitter drink ! The mother continues to drink some of it 
for'seyeral days after the birth of the child, and it is supposed 
to increase the flow of her milk. The reference to the second 
shaving five days later, when the barber and the midivife return 
to the house, I have not been able to confirm. It is unknown 
here. The midwife may indeed stay on for a few days, if the 
mother is weak, for the purpose of /sekao’, and for this service 
she is paid extra, and given her food. 

One ceremony which commonly takes place on the day of 
birth has not been alluded to in the account. It may be a 
recent and a local borrowing. It goes bj'' the name of 'met 
halan*, w^hich may be translated as 'raising the eyes’. The 
mother and the midwife sit opposite to each other on the floor. 
The mother fills a leaf-cup with ‘paura' (distilled liquor, wiiich 
unlike rice beer can be stocked for the occasion), and passes it 
over to the midw^^ife, w^ho takes it in her hands, and throws it 
aw^ay to the left ; this is repeated three times. 

There are several interesting points to be noted in connexion 
with naming. It is quite common for the father and mother of 
the child to talk between themselves before the birth of the 
child and decide what name they w’^ould like to give, but this 
they will not reveal to anyone else. At the 'chatiar’ one of the 
assembled company may ask, ' Of what country is he (or she) ^ ’ 
To which question the correct answer is to name the village of 
the paternal grandparents if the child is going to be named 
after them, or of the maternal grandparents as the case may be. 
An exception to the ordinary rule may be made in the case of a 
child who cries a lot, a fact that shows it is not happy about its 
own name. These words were once used by a Santal explaining 
the matter to me, 'Sometimes amongst us childiun wdli sleep 
soundly from the very time that they are born, and sometimes 
they cry like crows and kites ! In that case we get hold of an 
" ojha (the w^ord is used loosely here for anyone who knows the 
method of divination by leaves and oil), to tell us the reason, 
and say to him, See w’hat this child is up to — ^why does he cry ? ” 
The '' ojha ’’ having asked for oil, reads the signs and will then 
announce, Such and such a dead relation is claiming that the 
child be named after him”. This generally happens when we 
want to name the child after someone on the mother’s side; the 
dead ancestors on the father’s side try to prevent this’. The 
Santal who told me this was actually talking about the birth of 
twins at that time. He continued, 'To-day the babies didn’t 
cry at all for they were to have "bonga” names’. There are 
some confused legends used to explain the current practice 
about the naming of twins. According to one account, Maran 
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Buru (lit. the great spirit— but not a name for the supreme 
being; one might call him the patron spirit of the Saiital tribe) 
had twelve sisters who were twins. I have also heard it said 
that the children of Cando w^ere twins. Cando is the name 
most commonly used now for the supreme spirit ; -which does not 
prevent a vague identifying with the sun, and the ascription of 
children, as in the Santa! legend of the sun and the moon. 
Anyway twins are named after these mythical beings. Karnes 
given to girl twins are Gita and Kapur, I>argi and Porgi, Hisi 
and Dumni; boy twdns are named Ram and Lokhon, Loba and 
Kisur, Cand and Bhaira, Sidho and Kanliu. I have never 
succeeded in discovering what names are used when a boy and 
girl are twins. Several whom I have talked wdth about it have 
stated categorically that such a thing never happens, and 
unfortunately I have never myself heard of a ease among Santals ; 
it may be that the reluctance to acknowledge the possibility — or 
reluctance to give information on the subject — ^is connected vith 
the superstition which regards this as a kind of incest, but the 
explanation may He in the simple fact that I have been unlucky. 

No Santal escapes with but one name. The name w^hich is 
attached to him at the time of the ‘ chatiar ’ is knowm as his 
‘bhitri hutum^ or private name. This is given more or less 
according to the rules of precedence given in Kolean’s account, 
and it makes no difference whether the relation after wdiom the 
child will be named is alive or dead. In addition to the private 
name the child receives at least one 'cetan hutum’ or ‘bahna 
hutum’, a nickname. One reason why this is necessary is the 
fact that there are certain relations who will never be able to 
use his "'private name’, owing to the relationshii> in which they 
stand to the original owmer of the name and by w’hieh they are 
precluded from pronouncing the name. It is in fact general, if, 
for example, a child has been named after his grandfather, 
who is alive, he will never be called by the grandfather’s name 
until after his death. Nicknames multiply as the child grows, 
and change too. He often receives them from relations who are 
in the ‘joking relation’ with Mm, and they have no more signi- 
ficance than as playful terms of affection. Hindu names used 
nowadays by many educated Santals and by Santal boys studying 
in schools are often assumed by themselves, and perhaps bear 
some resemblance to their own ‘bMtri nutum’; thus Podo has 
become Padma Lochan, and Kala has become Kalachand. Many 
of these names are, however, now becoming naturalized. The 
following names have all been applied to a friend of mine at 
one time or another. At Ms ‘chatiar’ he was given the name 
Singrai, after the elder brother of his paternal grandfather; 
from the same time he was also known as Jhongol, this being 
the ‘bahna nutum’ of the same person. After a very short 
time apparently he became generally known as Thenta, signifying 
a bundle of mischief. Later on he was known as Sorkar for short, 
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Dangiu Sorkar in full. Behind tkfe lay another ioke Sorkar 
IS a name given to people who get some education. Most of (hat 
clas,s also give up the eating of beef, but this particular Sorkar 
\\ as a bcef-ecitorj or so said his friends to tease liim ^ 

Kolean has some words about illegitimate childrwi, de.scaibincr 
the steps taken to provide them with fathers, but the subiect 
has little more than academic or rather legal intere.st. Illo<dtimate 
children are extremely rare. For one thing abortion Is quite 
often practised; and if the expectant mother allows the child to 
.survive at all then it is usually because she is almost certain that 
she will be able to compel the father to marrv her Thr-w' 
IS not often any reluctance to do this. I have heard a'storv of 
an illegitimate child about whose paternity there was con- 
siderable doubt. All the young men of the village were assembled 
and the child was set in the midst and told to go to his father 
wMeh he id, and they all, one imagines, lived happily ever 
after. But this remnant of a myth is laughed at by the sceptical 
and recogimed for what it is, a piece of improving fiction’ 
There is not often much difficulty in getting the partner to ‘con- 
fess ; and m any event there are not many secrets kept for 
long in the t^^ical small hamlet in which the Santals live 
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The Abchaeology oe Gxtjeeat. By H. B. Sa^kalia* 

It was with a desire to learn rather than to criticize, that 
I opened Mr. Sanl^alia’s book on Gujerat, as there are but few 
of us who are in the position to instruct a specialist in his own 
subject, and this desire has in a very large measure been fulfilled. 
The writing is clear and succinct, the arrangement of the material 
is excellent, and the work in general is laudably free from the 
prolix and repetitive manner which so frequently mars a doctorate 
thesis. I must however confess to one definite disappointment. 
On the first page of his Introduction he saj^s — ^‘The aim of the 
present writer, therefore, was to study the entire archaeological 
material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujerat and 
Kathiawar’, I was therefore surprised to find that the sole 
reference to the prehistoric period was on the fourth page of the 
same Introduction, where brief mention is made of the work of 
Bruce Foote, Sarup Vats, G. S. Ghurye and Hhanand Sastri. 
It is a gi'eat pity that such evidence as had been coHeeted hy 
Bruce Foote, of very interesting microlithic sites all over Gujerat 
and Kathiawar, was not summarized, and a great opportunity 
for original study, which was afforded by the problem of linking 
the stone cultures of Gujerat wdth those of Sind, was not pursued. 
The Island of Cutch also produces an individual microlithic 
culture of great interest, which is represented by specimens in 
the British Museum. 

It is a pity also that the work on the extension of the Indus 
Valley Cultures into Gujerat is not touched on in greater detail. 
Such an extension is I believe proved, though I have not seen 
the material, and past experience in this matter has confirmed 
me in the opinion that, as regards extensions of the Indus Valley 
Cultures, seeing is believing. I think that it is unlikely that 
these cultures spread south of the Narbada along the coast ; they 
certainly did not do so inland, the gorges and forests of the 
Satpuras and the Mahadeo Hills proved an effective barrier for 
centuries if not for millenia. A point of great interest however 
is that the Sabarmati River is the source of the uncommon stone 
amazonite found in jewellery at Mohenjo-daro. As was pointed 
out by the reviewer in 'Man’, 1935, 49 and 1936, 140 and in 
'Iraq’, VoL VII, Ft. I, 1940, this green felspar amazonite was 
found by Bruce Foote near the village of Berol, just north of 
Ahmedabad, on the Hirapur plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati, It was from here, not from the Nilgiris as is insisted 
by some authors, that the people of the Indus Valley got their 
amazonite, the reason for this being not merely its greater 
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proximity, but the total absence of this stone in the 
which ha.s been attested by the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Sankalia begins his brief history with the Maury as, 
whose influence is proved by the Asokan rock edicts of Junagarh 
and other less direct but probably reliable evidence. He then 
feels, in common with most other writers, that the Sungas and 
Andhras should be mentioned, though he quite rightly does not 
in any way stretch the evidence to show that they played any 
real part in the history of Gujarat, He uses his sources well, 
particularly Tarn, in dealing with the difficult Greek and Saka 
periods. To what extent the Andhras under Satakarni 
Gotamiputra ocGui>ied Gujerat and Kathiawar, after their clash 
with the Ksaharatas attested by the Kasik cave inscription, is 
difficult to say, but archaeological evidence for such occupation 
appears to be non-existent. It is more likely that Gujerat 
remained in Saka hands; the incursion of Satakarni Gotamiputra 
being little more than a successful raid, the Sakas speedily 
establishing themselves. On page 187, it is stated that — ^‘The 
symbols — caitya, etc. — ^reveal the early Andhra contact’. The 
reasoning is not self-evident ; these symbols are common on Taxilan 
coins, accompanied by Kharoshti inscriptions, and are common 
in any area in which the punch-marked coins almost certainly 
remained current, and do not indicate any specific cultural 
contacts. 

Once we get to the Guptas, Mr. Sankalia is on firm ground 
and handles his materials with a sure touch and unfolds the 
history of Gujerat with clearness and authority. The Gurjjaras, 
from whom the area has been named, are extremely interesting, 
but whatever their origin may have been, they were wholly 
Indian in culture and religion at the time they enter the history 
of Gujerat. 

Having summarized the history of the area the author goes 
on to deal with the actual archaeological material, the sculpture 
and the architecture, which unfortunately appears to be the sole 
archaeological material recorded in many areas in India. 
Dependent on these are the chapters on Iconography, Cults and 
Religion. The difficult archaeological problem of the Gop 
temple has been well reasoned, and the rejection of the Kashmiri 
infiuenee appears to be on firm grounds, and the date of 5th 
century A.I). can be regarded as having sound arguments in its 
favour. The two outstanding temples appear to be the 
Mlakantha Mahadeva temple at Sunak, late 10th or early 11th 
century, and the Surya temple at Modhera, middle 11th century. 
These temples also contain what appear to be the best of the 
sculj)tures, but even so they are of indifferent quality. They 
do not compare with the contemporary Candeila sculptures at 
Khajuraho, let alone with the classical sculptures of Eiiora and 
Elephanta. The Vimala and Tejahpala temples at Abu, which 
the reviewer has seen, are marvels of intricate carving in marble, 
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but they contain no great sculpture. Tejahpaia and his two 
wives (hg. 77) are deplorable, in fact there is little of Jain sculp* 
tore that is of any merit; the Ambika statue in the Jagannath 
Sabha at Eliira is most attractive and far above the level of 
normal Jain sculpture, and the huge statue of Gomateshvara 
at Belgola has a certain grandeur because of its size, but the 
Jain sculptxnes as a whole can best be summarized by the words 
of Mr. Roger Fry who says on page 163 of * Last Lectures’ — 
^Perhaps it is as well to see for once from this Jain image how 
bad Indian religious art can be. The Jains I believe cultivate 
nudity, but it would appear that they get very little good by 
taking off their clothes as far as any appreciation of the plastic 
X)ossibLlitievS of the figure are concerned’. 

One feels that more might have been made about certain 
other archaeological features, Barygaza only receives passing 
mention once, and nothing is said about Gujerat as the most 
important source of agate and carnelian during the x>^^ 2 :iod of 
the Roman Empire. Mention might also have been made of 
the Cambay bead trade and more detailed reference to 
Wa,rmington’s‘ Commerce between the Roman Empire and India’ 
and Arkell’s Cambay and the Bead Trade, Antiquity, Sept., 
1936, would have produced some interesting facts concerning the 
economics and daily life of the region, which have been rather 
neglected. 

The Epigraphy and its dependent chapters, Administration 
and Society, are very well handled and mdicate an immense 
amount of painstaking study. The appendices also should be 
of the greatest possible value in lightening and enlightening the 
labours of future students. 

A few words may in conclusion be said about the book 
itself as such. The printing and general layout is excellent. 
The author has arranged his material most clearly, and the 
printer has not failed him in any way, would that one could 
say the same of the plates. Whoev the idea of 

printing them in sepia instead of black and white has little 
knowledge of the prime factor of archaeological illustration, which 
is clarity. In most places the plates are so obscure that it is 
quite impossible to get a clear idea of the sculptural details, 
even when these are shown sufficiently large. One can only 
sympathize with the feelings of the author when he first saw the 
reproductions. Insult is, I feel, added to injury when the 
frontispiece, which in a way should set the standard for the whole 
hook, is inserted upside down. The plans of temple architecture 
are of great value, but again the author is let down by the 
section of the Vav, or step-well at Vayad being printed upside 
down on PI. Ill, a most puzzling thing even for one who, like 
the reviewer, is familiar with step-wells. 

The author is to be congratulated on his distribution maps, 
which are invaluable for getting a clear picture of the material 
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wMch is being discussed, more topographical detail might, one 
feels, have been included without in any way obseurmg the 
clarity of the information which the maps mean to convey. 
The Puma Biver moreover which is mentioned a number of 
times in the text is not to be found in any of the maps. 

Speculation, one is glad to see, forms no part of Mr. Sankalia’s 
exposition. He deals, very rightly, with facts and the reasonable 
interpretation to put on them. Such signs and wonders as the 
Prabhas Patan plate on which Mr. Pran Nath deciphered an 
inscription referring to Nebucadnezzar are mereifuiiy absent. 
In fact, Mr. Sankalia is to be congratulated on a sound and 
scholarly piece of work, which we would like to see emulated to 
produce a series of similar regional archaeologies. 


B. H. Goedoh. 
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{Communicated by Dr. S. K. C hatter ji.) 


In his stimulating article on ‘A Burushaski Text from 
Hunza’ (BSOS, VoL IV, Part III, pp. 505^31), Lt.-CoL 
D. L. R. Lorimer observes that the question wheither the 
dialects spoken in Hunza and Nagar can be Justly called 
separate dialects is one Hhat requires further investigation ’ 
(p. 509). 

This ' further investigation ’ was undertaken by the present 
writer. The results of his investigations, detailed in this paper, 
are as follows : — 

(1) The dialects of Hunza and Nagar are not separate, 

but closely allied. 

(2) The differences between them, however, are not 

‘ superficial but are historical^ important. 

(3) Phonologically and grammatically, the Nagari 

dialect preserves forms which are the relics of an 
older dialect, but in vocabulary, this dialect shows 
close contact with Shina, the vocabulary of Hunza 
showing fewer traces of Indo-European borrowings. 

(4) In order to reconstruct a comparatively primitive 

gemein-Bu/rushashl, we therefore require the phono- 
logical and grammatical forms of Nagari, and the 
vocabulary of Hunza. 

We shall now describe the distinctive features of Nagari 
and Hunza in Phonetics, Grammar and Vocabulary. 

The following abbreviations may be noted : — Hu. = Hunza, 
N: = Nagari, Sh. = Shina, n. == neuter gender, aa. = active- 
animate gender. 

I. Phonetics. 

The symbols of the International Phonetic Association 
have been used throughout the treatise. Of these symbols, the 
following may be particularly noted : — 

^ sounds like e in English ' bed but is closer. 

s sounds somewhat like French s, but not so close. 

The high-falling tone as in i 'he himself’ and the low- 
rising tone as inji ' his son ’ are marked as usual. 

( 133 ) 
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t End d are retroflex consonants, and are separate plio- 
nemes (cf. nny article on BurushasM Texts m ^ Indian Linguis- 
tics VVpL I, parts V-VI, p. 11). 

The phoneme g, a velar voiced fricative, has a large 
number of subordinate members, which vary according to 
position and with different speakers. Of these subordinate 
members, the following two may be mentioned 

A uvular o, but more or less fricative (narrow transcrip- 
tion a) is often heard in the beginning of a word, as in Hu. 
^on (broad transcription ^on) ‘ melon IST. g jAun. 

Much more striking is a r-like sound, transcribed hero as I, 
pronounced much like the American r = j, but often more like j. 
The interchange of g with r-Hke sounds has been noted by 
Jespersen {Lehrhneh der Phonetik, Aih. Edition, pp. 49-50). 

Generally speaking, 

g can never end a word. The sound at the end must be I, Of. 

b'^Al "millet’* 

dA4 "fattened’. 

VaX "cucumber 

X can never begin a word* The sound in the beginning must 
be g or a, which varies with individual speakers. Both the 
sounds g and X are distinctly heard in the following : — 

dnffs'galAS ‘ to itch 

gAruIo " the bird called "" Moa ” in English 

phil^uIum^’tAs " to dilute or soften 

il‘tAgal9S " to plaster a house with mud 

golu " lame ’ but cf. golu ' partridge 

Another striking feature of this X is that it is much less 
voiced than g ; sometimes it is heard like a devoiced g^. 

g* is an ejective recursive ; it is accompanied with glottal 
closure, emission of breath with vibration (giving one the 
impression of an affricate or an " incipient ’ fricative), and 
often low tone of the succeeding vowel. Cf. 

g'i^Ako " Kashmir 

g'f Alt " ladle ’. 

glos " to put in, insert, enter 

(1) Contractions in Hunza, 

The phonetic system of Hunza indicates it to be pre- 
eminently a dialect of contractions, and shows that Nagari has 
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preserved the relics of older forms. Cf, the foliowmg forms of 
the verb ^‘tos ‘ to do ’ in. the Present Indefinite tense : — 



N. 

Hu, 

‘Ido’ 

js *^.cAba 

js '^CAba 

‘ thou dost ’ 

um *§cuba 

e‘ca 

‘ he does ’ 

ms *§cuboi 

‘ins fc''Ai 

‘ we do ’ 

mi *^cAban 

mi ‘ecAban 

‘ you do ’ 

ma *§cuban 

ma ^‘can 

‘ they do ’ 

u Cuban 

u ^’can 

Cf. also Past Continuous : — 



N, 

Hu, 

‘ I had been doing ’ 

ja '^CAbAjom 

ja ‘^cAbAjom 

‘ thou hadst been doing ’ 

'urns ‘^cubAm 

‘uijs ^‘cAm 

‘ he had been doing ’ 

‘ms ‘§cubAm 

‘ms f‘cAm 

* we had been doing ’ 

mi ‘§cAbAm 

mi ’§CAbAm 

‘ you had been doing ’ 

ma '^oubAm 

ma f'cAm 

‘ they had been doing ’ 

u ‘^cubAm 

u §‘cAm 

This syncopation in Hunza gives a diversity of meaning 

with diversity of stress-accent. Cf. 



Hu, 

N, 

‘ I shall do ’ 

‘§cem 

‘§c0m 

‘ he had been doing ’ §*CAm 

‘fcubAm 

‘ I brought ’ 

‘dcjsem 

'di^som 

‘ he had brought ’ 

di‘0Am 

‘dioubAm 

‘Idid’ 

‘^tom 

‘^tom 

‘ he had done ’ 

^*tAm 

‘^tubAm 

‘ I cooked ’ 

d^poirom 

d^oishirom 

‘ he had cooked ’ 

d^0Oi‘rAm 

d^OjshirubAm 


There is a similar syncopation in the Neuter Pres. Indef. 
tense — 

N, Hu, 

^ it comes ’ *jucibi*la *j:ucila 

Compare the following examples of syncopation : — 

M. Hu, 

gAuhaf a ‘ a cradle ^ gj^ura 

'"ulum ha ‘ iimer apartment ^ ’"uia 

dush ' bring ’ sh 

larjkiki * name of a bird of prey ’ kiki 
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N, 


: :H%. \ 

chiljshil^tos 

‘ to entirely screen from view ’ 

*jshi0hd§tAS^ 

ni^js 

‘having seen’ 

.. iximi V , ' 

nu *huija 

‘ having mounted ’ 

nuflja 

*^3higir 

‘ a she-goat ’ 

^shyr , 

oltfik 

‘ both of them ’ 

ditik' ■' 

cidlto 

‘the third day after the day- 
after-tomorrow’ 

cilto 

miiysm'dAro 

‘our wives’ 

my|m*dAro 

0'mAni§a 

‘ I may be ’ 

9mA§a 

gu'mAnis 

‘ thou mayest be ’ 

gu‘mA§ 

d|li§a 

‘ I may beat ’ 


d^li§ 

‘ thou mayest beat ’ 

d^k 

bium (aa) 

‘ they were ’ 

bim 


Of particular interest are the Huuza coutraotious in 
Negation, which will be discussed under Grammar. In N. the 
uniform prefix for Negation is au-, in Hu. this au- has undergone 
many complicated changes. Of. 


N, 


Hu, 

‘Aud'^Ae’lAm 

‘ I did not hear ’ 

ot'ajolAm 

‘AujscAm 

‘ I did not see ’ 

*6ioAm 

*AujsjAba 

‘ i do not see ’ 

'sijAba 

^Audokdjel 

‘ do not listen ’ 

o'tukkujol 

*Auju 

‘ do not give ’ 

£U 

^AUSi 

‘ do not eat ’ 

'ssi 

*Axini 

‘do not go’ 

<yni 

Aujo*goibAm 

‘ would not give ’ 

^.guibAm 

*AjAquljibi 

AuwAqhoijibi 

‘ does not pain ’ 

Vowels. 

Parallel to this tendency to contractions 

, Hiinza vowels 

show monophthongs where Nagari has diphthongs. Cf 

N. 


Hu. 

tailor 

‘thither’ 

t^lor 

*t^iium 

‘from there’ 

t^lum 

tArq§i 

‘ a wave ’ 

tAroqy 

gifiskus 

‘ widow ’ 


Aujer 

‘ my husband ’ 

^j0r 

*Aulj:i 

‘ my dream ’ 
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En. 

1 

®AU 1 US 

‘ my (woman’s) brother ’ oil os 

j 

‘Aumuis 

‘ tears ’ (from eyes) 

ojmvio 


' ■ '*Aumus 

* t ongue ’ 

Q)mm 

^ :■ ■ '.3 

*Aiiri 

* nail ’ (of finger) 

OJTl 


' AUS ■ 

^ my wife ’ 



: * AUtlS 

‘my foot ’ 

<ytlB 


'au|o 

‘ guest ’ 

^Jo 


dAu^n 

‘ scarf ’ 

dyn 


^Aujn 

‘ melon ’ 

90)11 


thA^n 

‘ fresh coriander ’ 

thiyn 


gATyjas 

‘ to pick Up ’ 

go)jas 

I 


‘ give to me ’ 

JOJ 



Some of the examples of this Hu. monophthongization in 


Negation have been already given. Cf. 

N. mi. 


Ausen 

‘ do not speak ’ 

^son 

*Au§icAba 

‘ I do not eat ’ 

^§cAba 


Absence of nasality in some of the Hunza words is another 
distinctive feature of the dialect. Whether it is a case of 
denasalization in Hu., it is difficult to say. Cf. 


N. 


Hu. 

hg? 

‘ a sigh ’ 

hi§ 

m^J 

‘ massage 

mo); 

pifQso 

‘ hollow ’ 

phu? 

A number of words in N. has a final -u where Hu, has 0. Cf. 

N. 


Hu. 

*acu 

‘ my brother ’ 

‘aco 

*hipultu 

‘ day after tomorrow ’ 

‘hipulto 

*hunzu 

‘ Hunza ’ 

*hunzo 

khultu 

‘ to-day ’ 

khulto 

mij^tu 

‘now’ 

miyto 

*Jukru 

‘Friday’ 

*Jukro 

-ulu 

‘in’ 

-ulo 

*diisu 

‘ bring ’ 

‘dijso 

'§iSU 

‘ tell ’ 

‘^so 
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.This, teadeacy to fiaal -a ia K. fiads. a parallel ia Siiiaa. C£ 

■ .Sh. aiata • ■‘ braia " N. Hal" *aiAto 
dalu 'string' 

danu ' bow for arrows ' 

la many instances, especially ia unstressed position, N. has 
the Yow’-el o where Ha. shows u. Even this variation may be a 
historical weakening in the case of Ha. u. Cf. 


N. 


Hu: 

dogoi 

' noon ' 

dugai 

dor6 

' work ’ 

durd 

mo'nott 

' a child insured against ' 
a fall by animal sacrifice ' . 

1 monutt 

gos’ki 

' freshly kneaded dough ’ 

gus'ki 

‘lot^'tAS 

' to frown ’ 

Tut§*tAs 

|on 

'blind' 

Jun 


(In N. Jun means ' vine ') 

The following vowel-correspondences, not yet confirmed by 
a su:l^eient number of exapiples to show any tendencies in the 
dialects, may be of value for future research : — 


N. 


Hu. 


' fiour-mill ' 


‘zf ilska 

' to walk well ' 

z a i 1 s k a 

gu'ohAros 


gu^ohATos 
'to strut' 

mA'jut 

'mosque' 

mA‘jit 

guT^s 

'dang' 

gu'rAS 

(i*qhAtt) *thaq§'tAS 

' to smack the lips ' (at 
a pleasant taste) 

ThAq^'tAS 

d<yn9s 

' to catch ' 

diynos 

‘gAri 

' eyeball ' 

gfjJ'i 

ogi 

9I}"S 

' beard ' 

bA'‘urum 

' how much ' 

Fsrum 

CA'qAnJo 

‘ pus from the eyes ’ 

ciqqrit 


Consonants. 

For a medial aspirated plosive in N., Hu. has generally a 
non-aspirated plosive, and ia the light of the above-mentioned 
facts, it may be probably a case of deaspiration, and therefore a 
later stage, in the case of Hanza plosives. Cf. 
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xV, 

‘AlthAr 

‘bAjalim 

‘fphAt 

klie'kliAci 

imoiiAs 

jAtthol 

’lotthur 

mcph^sr 

*d^ch^nAs 

dfi2Giiir9s 

d^ishks 

'd^qqhubnAS 

d’^s.mAtholAS 

'dx^sjshigiiiAS 

dikhotAS 

‘dmishirAs 

‘diphiriS9s 

’dlth9lAS 

du’kukkhutAs 

*flthAl9nAS 

^^pphilanAS 
*§.Glli9S 
fSth9jAS 
"'s.thirAS 
^llkhlDAS 
(gApc) khukhbrQs 

''s.guGhArGS 

^s'e.plianAS 

''e.^kumi 

''s.ikhinAs 

(Negation) ‘AmnA'khArom^ 
(conj. part.) ‘nichi 
(eonj, part.) nu ‘ku^shor 


Hwenty ’ 

Hn. 

*AltAr 

‘leg’ 

‘bAjsin 

* side ^ 

‘^pAt 

* to stutter ’ 

g 9 *k A C I 

‘ deer ’ 

imoiiAS 

jAttol 

‘bair 

’lottur 

‘ old person ’ 

mop'^sr 

‘ to require ’ 

*dfe^nAs 

‘ to cook ’ 


" to press, to be 

d^Gios 

sullen’ 

‘to knead’ 

’dfqqulonAS 

‘ to yawn ’ 

d'‘£.mAt9lA8 

‘ to hang ’ 

'dijsjsiqinAS 

‘ to be entangled ’ 

dikotAS 

Ho spread’ (as a 

‘dincirAS 

carpet) 

‘ to be uprooted ’ 

‘dipir^sos 

‘ to wake ’ 

ditolAs 

‘ to become lean ’ 

du'kukkutAS 

‘ to turn the side of 

’^ItAlonAS 

bread ’ (in baking) 

‘ to flatter ’ 

^^ppilanAs 

^ to press ’ 

*§^si9s 

‘ to ei^tinguish ’ 

*§stOJAS 

‘ to show ’ 

''S.ltlTAS 

‘ to beseech ’ 

ylikiuAs 

‘ to plane, prepare ’ 

kukdros 

(as an axle of wheel) 

‘ to make one go ’ 

’'s.gu*iSAr9s 

‘ to irritate ’ 

fs^s.ponAS 

‘ sent ’ 

''s.pumi 

‘ to teach ’ 

^s.ikinAs 

‘ do not delay ’ 

9*mAk^r§nii} 

‘ having given ’ 

‘nicm 

‘ having gone ’ 

nu*ku}S9r 


In the beginning of words, however, Hnnza seems to have 
a greater tendency for aspirated consonants in loan-words, Cf. 
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y".N- 

‘ph^ida * created ’ *p^ida 

’phulis / policenaaii ’ Epulis 

kliot ‘coat’ kot 


The reverse phenomenoB Biay he noticed in the following 
words. It is not known whether these words are loans. Cf. ' 


Hu, 

qA*t^pc ‘ sword ’ 

tA’riij ‘ vessel to churn milk ’ 

j3Ak(ymorfas ‘ lean against or upon ’ 


N, 

qhAt§po 

thA*rig 

ohAk<ym9n''as 


Perhaps the above differences are only local — a matter for 
future investigation. 

Immediately after the negative prefix, the voiced consonant 
in Hu. is invariably devocalized, in N. it remains intact, Cf. 


N, 

AUJU 

‘Aub^l 

'Audimi 

*Audukdma 

‘Auduk6g.9s 

‘AugATibi 

*AugAsi§9n 


‘ do not come ’ 

‘ do not wear ’ 

‘ he did not come ’ 

‘ thou didst not come ’ 
‘ do not laugh ’ 

* does not ring ’ 

‘ they may not laugh ’ 


Hu, 

ACU 

A'pfl 

9timi 

9’tukkuma 

e'tugugos 

A‘qAribi 

A*qAsis9n 


The above variations in negation are historical!}^ important 
taking us to the apparently earlier forms in N. 

There occurs in N. a curious divergence from Hu. It 
consists in the absence of an intervocalic p, which Hunza has. 
But in the case of N,, it may or may not be a reverse case of 
syncopation. It may indicate the greater aversion of Hu. to 
pure nasalization. Cf. 


N, 


Hu. 


‘ flour-mills ’ 

joMguo 

(sg. m 


(sg. jaig) 

hiAi 

^ doors ’ 

higd'i 

khiA^i 

‘ sides of the face ’ 

khipAin 

ru‘An^ 

‘ pasture-lands ’ 

ru*gAno 

guJiAn^s 

‘ women ’ 

guJigAnjs 

ti'ajo 

‘eggs’ 

tigd^io 
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The following variations among the final nasals may ho 

noted : — I 




Hu. 

um 

* thou ’ 

un or ug 

dujm 

‘ a little ’ 


but phin 

"foam’ 

phim 


In the following words an initial g in N. corresponds to k 
in Hu., while a medial g corresponds to q 


N. 


Hu. 

gAruIo 

" the bird called "" Moa ” 
in English’ 

kAruIo 

gu'tul 

‘ a large wooden basket 
plastered with mud ’ 

ku’tul 

but gA't^pci 
or qhA*t^po 

" sword ’ 

qA*tfpc 

’di^OiqinAS 

" to hang ’ 

’di^eiqinAS 

s'^a-ichogorii) 

‘ twilight ’ 

s''a-i*chAqArip 

*fcogun 

" younger ’ 

‘^cuqun 

' AugAsi^on 2 

" they may not laugh ’ 

A*qASi§9n 

*AugAribi 

" does not ring ’ 

A*qAribi 


In the following examples, a final in N. corresponds to a 
s in H., while a medial o corresponds to t : — 


N, Hu. 


‘gAi^kAjs 

" lizard ’ 

‘gArkAS 

bolAo 

" bird ’ 

balAS 

but Al'tAO 

‘ two ’ (aa.) 

'Alta 

*d§soolAS 

" to awaken ’ 

'd^staUs 

g^sea 

" leavened bread ’ 

gi|sta 

d^seolAS 

" to support ’ 

'dfstalAs 


The following variations cannot, for the present, establish 
any general result. They may be mere local variations. But 
the collection of the material may be of ultimate bearing on 
dialectical geography. 


1 This word has many pronunciations. It may be a loan-word. 

2 Cf, above, p. 140. 
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: Mu. 

‘gurgus 

‘breeze’ 

'■■‘gurkus',::' 

kx’tap 

‘book’ 

gi'top 

qhA‘qhAS 

‘paper’ 

gA‘kAS „ '■ 

kog^as 

‘cotton’ 

gu‘piis 

We have 1 = 

Hu. r in 


N. 


Hu. 

lAl 

‘a pit ’ 

SAT', ■■■', 

dAp lothAS 

‘female goblin’ 

dAp rethAs 

bi'lAgo 

‘ colt ’ 

bi'rAgo 

but tur bifAjos 

‘ to break into a house ’ tul bif aJos 

In the following two examples 1 is lost before a plosive ii 
N. 

N. 


Hu. 

's.thirAS 

‘to show ’ 

^S.ltlTAS 

d^jAba 

‘I strike’ 

dfljAba 


N. J corresponds to Hu. s in the following : — 


N. 


Hu. 

'ajkil 

‘ face ’ 

‘askil 

moj 

‘ flood ’ 

mos 

b§son 

‘ what ’ 

‘b^Jikian ‘ of what kind ’ 


N. m corresponds to Hu. b in the following : — 

N. Hu. 


nf an §*tAS ‘ to Mss ’ 

mAsk^y ^ name of a grass fatal to 
cattle ’ 

‘minis ‘ ball of dough ’ 

‘inmAts ' on reaching * 

m == p in mijq's.tos ‘ to make a puj piy sound 
with the Ups’ 


b'"an f ‘tAS 
bAskiy 


‘bonis 

‘nibAts 

pijq's.tos 


Most doubtful is the value of the following consonantal 
alternations, which I have noticed either in isolated instances 
or in conflicting forms : — 

N. Hu. 

b^orjAko ‘red’pL Farcuko 

jiki ‘ a nit ’ ciki 
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Hm. 


|i‘kAn 

‘latchets of the rough shoe 
called tA'^u IS ’ 

Cl'kAB 

inut 

‘fist’ 

muc 

®dApa 

‘ bundle ’ 

■jApa 

jAd*jarf*tAs 

‘ to worry ’ 

jAr'jarg'tAS 

JTs.soIas 

‘to vilify’ 

d s»«^9«Ias 

cu*kAg 

‘ lavatory ’ 

ju'kAg 

*pAp9lAS 

‘ to seethe or boil ’ 

bApolAS ‘ to be 
invisible ’ 

phAltoc 

‘ strip of cloth to wrap round 
the legs in winter ’ 

*phAti {j)erhaps a 
loan-word from 
Indo -Aryan) 

thfrk 

‘ dht ’ 

th^r 

briu 

Sh. brfCi 

‘ rice ’ 

hr AS 

do'tAgAr 

‘ fever ’ 

ta‘tAg9r 

difa 

‘ is ’ 

biFa 


II. Geammae. 


Nominal declemion. 


While conjugation in Burushaski Grammar is very com- 
pHcated, nominal declension is very simple. Cases are generally 
formed by the addition of post-positions. 

The only cases which are declined are the genitive and the 
agent cases, both of which end in s. A sentence like 

batj^a wozir ''e.rimi 

‘ The king sent the Wazir ^ reminds one of the simplicity of 
English Grammar.! 

Nominal declension does not present any striking variations 
between the two dialects. In plural formation the differences 
noted are only phonetic. Cf. 

N. Hu, 

Sg. gus, pL guJiAno^ ‘women’ guJigAn^s 

Sg. Ai^s, pi. mnysin*dAro ^ ' our wives ’ m^fm*dAro 

(Hu. ojs) 

Sg. pL I’jua ‘sons’ ju 

1 Of. my article on Burushaski Texts in Indian Linguistics, Vol. I, 
part 3, p. 20. 

® Cf. p. 140. 3 Cf. p. 140. 
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In the forms of the prononns there is considerable phonetic 
diversity.. Of. 


N. 

,■ um 
‘khuts, n. 
‘khuks, n, pi. 
*khuss, aa. 
^khuiss, aa. pi. 
*fts, n. 

'^ks, n. pi. 
^§ss, aa. 
aa. pi. 

Verb. 


‘this ’(near) 

‘ these ’ (near) 

‘ this ’ (near) 

‘these’ (near) 

‘ that ’ or ‘ this ’ (distant) 

‘ those ’ or ‘ these ’ (distant) 
‘ that ’ or ‘ this ’ (distant) 

‘ those ’ or ‘ these ’ (distant) 


' Eu. . . 

VJXyV^ 

*gots, n. 
'’guks,.'n. pi. 
*guss, n. 
*gosss, aa. pi. 
'its, n. 

*iks, n. pL 
‘iss, aa. 

*ijss, aa. 


In the verb, the verb substantive (with its forms as 
auxiliary), negation, and the conjunctive participle present 
notable variations. 

In the verb substantive diversity exists in the forms of the 
n. sg. and aa. pi, Cf. 


N. 

diPa 
di'lum 
bi'o, aa. pi. 

bium, aa. pL 
umAimio, aa. pL 


‘IS' 

‘ was ’ 

‘are’ 

‘ were ’ 

‘ they will be ’ 


Hu, 
hiTa 
bdlum 
bi'en 1 

- . > aa. pi. 

or bis J 

bim 

umAimx'^n 
or umAimi's J 


The combination of the verb substantive as auxiliary with 
other verbs (so as to form the various tenses) leads to contrac- 
tions in Hunza, which have been already described above 
(p. 135). Cf. 


N, 


Hu. 

'^cuba 

‘ thou dost ’ 

g'ca 

'^tubAm 

‘ he had done ’ 

f'tAm 

‘fcubAm 

‘ he had been doing ’ 

§'cAm 


Negation. 

The Phonetic peculiarities of negation in Hunza have been 
already given above (pp. 139, 140). The variety of initials in 
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Hiinza negation, closely related as they are with pronominal 
prefixes, offers an interesting field for inYestigation into thcj 
original and intermediate forms of these prefixes. The following 
table show's the various forms of initials in negation : — 




E, 

Eu. 

Object 

as Ist pers. sg. 

AU9 — 

AJO-— A+U-fO 

u dropped, j as glide 

if 

55 55 77 pl* 

‘Aumi — 

*Ami— <* A+u+mi 

71 

„ 2nd „ sg. 

*AUgU 

*Aku — <* A-fU+gU 

77 

77 55 55 Pl* 

‘Aumo— 

- *Amu— <* A-fu+mu 

37 

„ 3rd „ sg. 

AU 

A-f-U~{~I 

37 

55 55 77 pl* 

AU 

<y — <* A+U+U 

(the u of the original 
AU has been dropped 
in Hu.) 


The following conjugation of d^los " to beat ^ in the negative 
past tense will give an idea of the difference between the 
dialects 

N. Eu. 

‘ he does not beat me ’ ’ms js ‘Auodffjubai ’ms js ’Ajodiljoi 

‘ „ „ us ’ ’ms mi ’Aumi’d^juboi ’ms mi ’Amidiljoi 

* „ „ „ „ thee ’ ‘ms um ‘Augu’d^juboi ‘ms up ‘Akudiljoi 

„ ,, „ you’ 'ms ma ‘Aumad^juboi *ms ma ‘Amadiijoi 

„ „ „ him’ ‘ms khin ’Aud^juboi 'ms khm ^diljoi 

^ „ ,, them’ ‘ms u ’Audojuboi *ms u (^diljoi 

Also cf. 

iV. Eu, 

‘AusicAba ‘ I do not eat it ’ yscAba 

For further examples, see above, p. 136, and for the devoca> 
lization of the consonant immediately after the negative prefix, 
see p. 140. 

The potential compound verb with the ‘ can ’-sense is 
formed by the auxiliary ‘uIauos ‘to be able ’ in N., but meffas 
‘ to be ’ in Hu. Cf. 

E, Eu, 

JS ‘^ti^u’lAjaba ‘ I can do ’ js ’^ti^'amAjoba 

JS ‘ftii^AulAjoba ‘ I cannot do ’ js ’fti^oj'^amAjaba 

In the optative mood, N. has i before in Hu. it is often 
lost. Cf. 
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■M. ^ : Hu. y 

js : 9’mAtti^a ' ‘ I may become ’ ' ■ : ' 9*mA§a 

um gu'mAm? ‘ tbou mayest become ’ gu*mA§ 
js d^li§a ' I may beat ’ d^I§ 


The conditional, which signifies unfiilfiiied condition, is 
formed in N. by the addition of -isum to the future ; in Hu. by 


the addition of - 

■0S. 

Cf. 




N. sobur 

ja 

m 

d|jomj3um, 

in 

dJuAsnni 

yesterday 

I 

him 

would have beaten 

he 

escaped 

Hu, scyti 

(yesterday) 

ja 

in 

dpjomiss, 

m 

djuAsimi 


M would have beaten him yesterday, But he escaped.' 
Similarly cf . 

N, Hu, 

‘^comisum "I would have^done ' ‘^com^ss 

*mcomjsum ‘ I would have gone ' ‘nicemjss 

*Am0jAmj3um ‘ I would have become ' ‘Amo jAm^s 

The imperative mood has -u ending in N. where Hu. has 
-o. Cf. 

N, Hu. 


'§su 

‘tell’ 

'gso 

'dl(3U 

p.l37. 

‘ bring ’ 

'digo 

This mood also shows loss of the prefix de- in Hu. Cf. 

N. Hu. 

dusu 

‘ bring ' 

sfi 

do*sokk 

‘ get down ’ 

sokk 

dochi 

‘ give me ' 

Aohi 

The causative shows deaspiration in 

Hu., where N. has the 


aspirate. Cf. 

N, Hu. 

'^s.gu ‘ohAros ‘to make one go ’ "^s.ku ‘jsatos 

For further examples, vide p, 139. 

Particularly notable are the variations in the conjunctive 
participle in these dialects : 

The Hu. conj. part, has a -n ending, H. is without it. Cf. 
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N. conj, fart. 

Hu. conj. part. 

dogxijos 

* to bo hidden ’ 

nu‘tAga 

iiu’tAgaii 

cTa.gasas 

“ t }0 laugh ’ 

d^Q-gas 

d''a.g9sm' 

'd§IfjAS 

‘ to hinder ^ 

'd§Ja 

d^Jon 

d^lds 

‘ to be wet ’ 

diji 

d^lin . 

N. dojms 

Hu. diynas J 

‘ to catch * 

d<yn 

diynm 

du''Asos (pi.) 

‘ to come out ’ 

du*Aja 

du‘Ajin 

du‘suj 0 s 

‘ to bring ’ 

dusu 

du‘sun 

9S0S 

‘ to tell ’ 

‘n§su 

*nfsun 

^to>s 

‘ to do ’ 

'n^ti 

iiftan 

^s.bs 

‘ to prick ’ 

tfs.li 

n^'s.lm 

'"S.StAgojAS 

‘ to conceal " 

rfe.stAga 

n'‘s.stAq9n 

ylas 

‘ to plunge ’ 

nil 

niiin 


‘ to cling to ’ 

*ni]a 

nijon 

jSj<39S 

‘ to meet ’ 

*ni^is 

niom 

ji^jos 

‘ to give ’ 

nju 

njun 

juj : los 1 
or iy : os J 

‘ to be dry ’ 

nju 

njun 

JiyJejAS 

‘ to breed ’ 

njnja 

nju Jen 


‘ to come ’ 

di 

din 

gADQS 

‘ to carry ’ 

*nuka 

nu*kAn 

N. gAi^jos 1 

Hu. gyjes J 

‘ to pick up ’ 

nukAu 

nukomn 

gi'fjas 

‘ to enter in large 

m'kija 

m'kien 

number ’ 



gi'Jeps 

‘ to weave ’ 

ni'kija 

m’kijen 

g'i : os 

‘ to put in ’ 

mki 

ni'kin 

ni0s 

‘ to go ’ 

ni 

nin 


‘ to eat ’ 

nu*Jei 

nu*J^n 

(2) The deaspiration of the consonant in Hunza after the 

conj. part, prefix has been already illustrated in 
given nu'kuisar * having gone * on p. 139. Cf. 

*nicin, ‘ having 



N. 

Hu, 

JohujQS 

‘ to take away " 

*m^shu 

*BIj!SUn 

‘d^ohios 

‘ to press * 

*d§jshi 

*df0in 

*§ohios 

‘ to press ^ 

*n§i5hi 

*nf0in 

gu*ch§j9S 

‘ to sleep ’ 

nu'kucha 

nu*kuc9n 

gu*i3hAr9s 

‘ to go ’ 

nukujsher 

nukuisor 

i*chi9s 

‘ to give ' 

*nichi 

*nicin 
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■ I'kliAcias : ‘ to shut iu’ ' 'nikliAci ; , ■ v 

I'qhAras Ho break " niqbor mqar 

kbA*rAnAs ‘to delay’ ‘nikherAn ‘nikorAa 

(3) This -n does not occur as conj. part, ending under the 
following conditions : — 

(a) When the root already ends in -n, cf. 

; , n: ' 

gi^’suginAS ‘to consult’ nu'ku^igin nu*ku?kin 

gijrminAS ‘ to write ’ ni'knmin ni’krrinin 

I'sshArkonAB ‘to cudgel’ ‘niishArkon ‘ni^Arkon 

imonAs ‘to become’ 'nima nimon 

s^nas ‘to say’ 'nuss nu'sfn 

The last two forms are irregular in IST., but the corresponding 
Hu. forms are quite regular. 

An exception to this heading is d^nas (N.), Hu. di^nas, 
which in Hiinza has the conj. part, dynm, 

(b) When the verb has the prefix i or di. Of. 




N. 

Hu. 

I’qhoks 

‘ to ache ’ 

'niqhul 

'niqul 

I’phAltos 

‘ to be injured ’ 

ni'phAlt 

'nipAlt 

di'khirAS 

‘ to decrease ’ 

'dikhir 

‘dikir 


(4) The following unusual forms can be explained by Vowel 
Harmony : — 

{a) N, ni'min ‘ having drunk ’ 

(6) Hti. niyjol sg. ‘ having put on (a coat) 

(a) In H. ehil ni*min ‘having drunk water’ we had ex- 
pected nu*min, because it is a general rule in both the dialects 
that the conjunctive participle of a neuter verb is formed by 
prefixing nu- to the root, whether the object of the verb is sg, 
or pL, cf. 

W. Eu. 

nu ‘Js / ‘ having eaten ’ nu'J§n 

‘nuka ‘ having carried ’ nu‘kAn 

So we had expected nu*mm from the neuter verb min'^os 
‘ to drink ’ and thus the Hunza form nu*min might seem to be 
regular. But phonetically the Nagari form ni*mm is more 
regular, for neuter roots with i or i take the prefix ni in both 
the dialects. Cf. the conj. part, of 
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gyrmiiiAS ‘ to write ’ m*kirmin 
■g'i toS' 'to put in’ ■. ni*ki 


Hu. 

ni*km 


(6) The explanation of nyjol as being due to vowel 
harmony has been already given in the present writer’s article 
on BurualmsM Texts in ' Indian Linguistics Vol. I, part 3, 
■■pages.' 245' 25. ■ ■ 

The following forms of the conj. part, in Hunza are 
■ irregular . 


du*gU0s ' to fasten or tighten ’ 
(as with a key) 
dioos ' to bring ’ 

thAj 0 S ' to be extinguished ’ 

thi9S ' to pour ’ 


N. 

‘nidugu sg. 
‘nudugu pL 
Vliou 
nu‘tha 
nu'thi 


‘duguii 

*niGun 

nu*tha 

nu'thm 


In the last example we had expected a deaspiration of th, 
as in hiicm ' having given 

Adjective formation in both the dialects does not show any 
variation, the normal adjectival ending being -urn, as in *mAtum 
‘black’ ; byrum, ‘white’. Cf., however, the alternation t:l 
in the structure of the following ordinal number : — 


Hu. 

th'^a.otum 


' hundredth ’ 


N. 

th'^Aulum 


The N. form is here regular, as in both the dialects -ulum 
is the normal ordinal ending, though the initial u in Hu. is 
generally dropped, cf. 


.V. Hu. 

' waltj ulum ' fourth ’ *waltilum 

mi*Jmdjulum ‘ fifth ’ mi*jindilum. 

Hu. th"'a.9tum is therefore irregular. 

Some Adverbs in ISF. end in -i, where we have o or u in 
Hu., e.g. 

N. Hu. 

'kuli ‘even’ *kulu 

‘amuli ‘ where ’ *amulo 

‘amulim ‘ whence ’ 'amlum 


III. VOCABTOAEY, 

A glance through the standard list of words and sentences 
given in the Appendix may lead the reader to suppose that the 
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; so-called 'Miaiects ’ are only, phases of one. and the same dialect, 

, there being -few differences among the words given except a little 
difference in pronunciation here and there. 

But as I pointed out in a printed circular to the Linguistic 
Society of India (Sept. 6, 1930), the key- words and phrases in 
the L.S.I. are not of much value for inter-dialectical research. 
Those koj^-words. are of a generic type and may be nearly 
' identical among several dialects with a common culture. 

Shibboleths, 

In my investigation of the Hunza and the Nagari dialects I 
examined a number of informants, some of them quite old and 
with a keen observation of linguistic variations. I collected the 
foEowing shibboleths from them, shibboleths which they said 
had often come to their notice and had been talked about as 
differentiating the Hunza from the Nagari dialect : — 


Hu. N, 

g.A'JiI ‘ firewood ’ *cuni 

chArhAjo ‘ wpper hips ' (human) cA'rAkiJo 

'gugundil "dove ’ kuti 

dArogu "stick’ kuffa 

^tis'amAjoba " I can do ’ ‘ftisulAjoba 

;u*Ar ‘war’ birg'^a 

Sh. birga 


Dialects, in which differences like the above occur, cannot, 
without extraordinary reasons, be supposed to be identical. As 
regards the directions in which differences in vocabulary occur, 
it will be noted that most of the words relating to the human 
body, the human relations and the numerals — ^the hackneyed 
test of phEologists—are almost identical, — indicating a common 
origin and a common culture. But striking differences occur in 
words relating to the Forest and agricultural life, utensils and 
instruments, and natural and physical phenomena. 

A striking feature of the Vocabulary is the poverty of 
adjectives and abstract terms. For such a concept as " fruitful 
the dialects have 

but ujaibi " it carries a great deal ’ 

but u*j Anas tom diFa " the tree is carrying a great deal ’ 

There is no word for " height For " what is its height ? ’ the 
only avaEable idiom is " how high is it ? ’ 

'khuss bA''urum tffanum bi 

But the dialects are very rich in " Enumerative idiom ’ 
(ef. my article on Bumshaahi Texts in "Indian Linguistics’, 
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Vol. I, part 3, p. 28), in which minute details of actions have 
separate words as in Munda,— Hunza, in this respect, being rick-r 
than Nagari. The following directions of variations in voi-a- 
bulary, then, may be indicated — : 


(1) Words reMing to forest and agricvltural life. 




lY. 

9dAp ■' 

‘harvest’ 

mi 

Sh. qn ' grain ’ 

bA*guiido 

‘ yeast ’ 

‘ijpkur- 

b8t<ysm 

b^sqA*gAl§i3 

‘ apricot -pickles ’ 

Jut 

‘ centipede ’ 

gAlcyjicorkAi’tAS 
Sh. g^lac 

bo'gondo 

‘maize-bread’ 

toftoppo 

Sh. to't-^^ri 

buc 

‘male-goat for propaga- 
tion ’ 

‘ehula 

bui^itAr^ 

‘ cowherd ’ 

1 

■.( 

hu’j^ltAro 
^ for both ‘cowherd’ 
) and ‘shepherd ’. 
^ In Hu. it means 
^ ‘ shepherd ’ only 

bu(ysuryp 

‘ cow-house ’ (for winter) " 

j-tArk 

bucy herbal 

‘ cowhouse ’ (for summer) . 

dir 

‘ boundary ’ 

drr Sh. dir 

CAri 

‘ cricket ’ (insect) 

Ju*Jui 

‘cbArs-bAj^ 

‘ a small inaccessible 
dense forest on moun- 
tain ’ 

‘chArs-*tApi 

^bil§i‘qAi 

‘ the large wasp ” 

moeh^ari 

cioi'ili 

‘ a tiny crust of stone or 

jipini 


wood ’ 

‘gAlip 

‘ precipice with con- 
structed steps ’ 

kApi'niJo 

‘gikm 

‘ small bundle of wood ’ 

*to-pi 

guii-*boleiiAs 

‘ the bat ’ (night’s) 'j 

1 tA^tApol 

ci*bito 

‘ the bat ’ (day’s) J 

Sh. tatdpan 

gus-buk 

‘ bitch ’ 

s^oci-huk 

Sh. soci ‘ female ’ 

guti 

‘ cottage ’ 

*dukuri 

gA^ii 

‘ firewood ’ 

*cuni 
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H%l>, 

gi'digiQAiEU 

®gugunclil, 

gu*ruk 

.gus, ■ ■ 

JiaI 

hAl'den 

hMs 


^holanAs 

'holaiixis 

‘huco cukotos ustMt 

I’pkuigo 

*khiso 

pat(ysig 

philAl 

phi^rAii 

'phiTAns'pliAskicAg 
*phuteju'^ukumuis 
or *ph.ArjSimuj3 

ri*mizil 

sAr'mu^s 

su*putt 


'§Akf*tAS 

togu*li 




‘ raw milk ’ 


‘dove’ 

'.kutii 

Sh.,koti kunul . 

‘ stone ’ 

dA®pk 

‘ clod of earth ’ 

phip*dil 

‘fox’ 

lo"i * ' 

Sh. 151 

‘ goat ’ 

Jfit 

‘ walnut-kernel ’ 

khakhai 

Sh. khokSi 
‘ green walnut ’ 

‘ moth ’ 

philAn (In Hu. it 
means ‘ spider ’) 

‘ butterfly ’ 

bi'tAn 

‘ shoemaker ’ lit. expert 

*jAutir 

in sewing shoe 

Sh. shoto 

‘ hump of cattle’ 

mojto 

‘mosquito ’ 

’phico 

Sh. phicu 

‘ apricot-pickles ’ 

Jut 

cf. botcysm above 

‘ wild mint ’ 

gur'muphilAi 

‘ spider ’ 

“tAlsbudo 

Sh. t Alburn 

‘ spider’s web ’ 

lAlsbudophilAm 

‘ mushroom ’ (umbrella- 

*futuro 

form) lit. * ghost’s buds 
or caps ’ 

‘ civet ’ 

mi'jshir 

Sh. mitshir 

‘ large skin-bag ’ 


‘ horse’s dung ’ 

bag^^T 

Ihis is the com- 
mon word for 
animal dung in 
general in b^oth 
the dialects 

‘ to massage a horse ’ 

'qAqard's.tos 

‘ male sheep ’ (young) 1 
‘ male sheep ’ (grown-up) J 

kar^s.lo 
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(2) Words relaimg to utensils md inatrummis. 


Hu, 


N, 

*ASumbAik 

' a wooden contrivance which 
directs the speed of a flour- 
mill ’ 

ei 

®a§ki 

pillow ’ 

o^nokis 

Sh. onokis 

‘ cushion for chair 

otAj'gir 

‘ tongs ’ 

*isappi 

*cliukus 

' bow-string ’ 

gun 

VlAgu 

' glue ’ 

dAiyk 

Sh. dok 

dAm'bur 

' large wooden basket plastered 
with mud ’ 

gu'tul 

'hAnik 

* basket for bread ’ 

thAljo 

liAr^’cum 

‘ the yoke of a plough ’ 

As'cum 

lii*kin 

^ ear-ring ’ 

biiAg un 

g'lMt 

' ladle ' 

dori 

ke'dAkus 

‘ stocks for punishment ’ 

sArikus 

*khaci 

‘pair 

‘pAiida 

khA'wAS 

‘ leather-bag fitted with strap ’ 

borokoj 

jujn 

purtunis 

‘rug ’ 

*khAma 

‘ bellow's ’ 

pha’pn 

pur'^slo 

‘ flute ’ 

gA'bi 

tu'tur 

‘ whip or scourge ’ 

ji'kAn 

*tIlAtAkuS 

‘ a constantly moving wooden 

kA’d^ki 


contrivance in a flour-mill ’ 


(3) Words relating to natural and physical phenomena. 


Hu, 


N. 

(phil horAlt 

‘ thin cloud ’ 


‘ogur 

‘ thick cloud ’ 

burg^l 

buj'rupc 

‘ white cloud ’ ’ 

) ‘ cloud, mist ’ 

(there being no special j 
word for a ‘ cloud ’) ) 

Sh. burgdl 

*dAmbu 

‘ bubble ’ 

‘hAxs *ilcin 

(lit. ‘ stream’s eye ’) 

gAmuej.Mli 

‘ sleet ' 

*isqAl 

hion 

‘hail’ 

gAr^l 
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■' 'Hu. ■ 


iV. 

’niroiicyq 

* rainbow ’ 

bij<yn 

Sh. Mz6n 

tis‘qAn 

‘ earthquake ’ 

ba'jAl 

Sh. bujal 

titris 

‘ spark ’ 

jurtuji 

Sh. curtui 


(4) Words relating to 

time. 

Hu. 


N. 

‘jiniAle 

‘ tomorrow ’ 

jum'dsn 

scyti 

‘ yesterday ’ 

sebur 

*sasAtumo ' evening’s ’ 

*Jamo 

p^n 

‘age’ 

d^n ‘ year ’ 

(5) Words relating to the human body. 

Hu. 


N. 

owAs am'^en 

‘jaw’ 

‘khAldup am^sn 

chArb'Ajo 

‘ upper hips ’ 

co'rAkiJo 

karnfii 

‘ ear-hole ’ 

ArtumAlsphus 

go*mor 

SAlot 

‘ moustache ’ 

phuji 

mAr*mukon 

‘ handful ’ 

hikmucon 

*phAr^t 

‘ a scar ’ 

gojl 

hiq^s.tos 

‘ to hiccough ’ 

ku*duk moh'as 

jAn‘t^r 

‘ squint ’ 

*tsro 

Sh. tere achiye 

1 ‘fipin 

‘ child’s penis ’ 

‘euro 

*SAWA*dltO 

‘mad’ 

‘phutki? 

0*chArlis m9n''as 

‘ to be hoarse ’ 

QchAr’qhAratAS 


'hup 9 *tAs ^ to drink with a noise ’ §T^k§‘tAs 

(* Joto) ‘phitik's.tos Ho open a small wound ’ ) jSAr^s.tos 
(Joqq) iSAr'^s.tos * to open a large wound ’ f (for both meanings) 

*cAr^‘tAs ‘ to pass fluid stools * Hitirf *tAs 

(6) Words relating to variom actions. 

N. 

Ho carry a child on one’s 'hApa jabos 
side ’ 


Hu. 

Aqaf ars jAnos 
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Hu. 

byskmAs 


‘kAni ‘brAqqotas. 
“^^Mpupurotos 

dArdiiiAS 
<Ia 1 di|s 

'digllAS 

(hoTAlt) dfari39s 
do’qhokkuios 


do. j 011x18 

(ka) dojras 

d^ros 

*dAp^‘tAS 

liik^s.t0s 

I’jshAnas 

u‘i3llAn9S 


i^khAreps gum^gAm 
niarfas 

‘ to soMloquize in mutter- 
ing voice ’ 

git*gut inaffas 

I'sArkes 

‘ to leave ’ 

‘phAt^tAS 

mo.mi’rAs 

‘ to copulate ’ 

motas 

’gAtanAS 

‘ to read ’ 

SA'bAq s^nas 

tiko.JalAs 

‘ to brush a horse ’ 

‘qhA§ot0s 

Sh. kha§ thoiki 

*qhAri2§tAs 

* to clap with hands ’ 

*trAp^tAs 

thrAqm9n'"as 

Ho sprout^ 

disk^As 

SAr'bAT^tAS 

‘ to castrate a bull or 
buffalo ’ 

‘Aqta ftAs 

Under the above head, semantic variations 
in relation to the following words — : 

Hu. 

may be noticed 

N. 


bi*f§j9s ' to fire a gon ’ (tu*mAq) * to spread ’ (a carpet, etc.) 

In Hu, ‘wAjias is used in 
this sense. 



.V. 


' to beg'"' : ' 

dubiiAras 
(this word 

occurs in both 
the dialects) 

^ to break apricot-kernel ’ 

(‘hAni)u*qhAr9s 

' to rub or press with 

Diubnurniuo 

hands ’, as dough 

otas 

Ho unhusk’ 

da'dABi^tAS 

/arise’ 

hArtniAns 

‘ to cut and lay in heaps ’ 

No parallel 


word available 

‘ to rain ’ 

juas 

‘ to be tangled ’ 

gAtwAlas 

galatoiki 

^ to prick ’ 

"e.las 

' to fall ’ (said of a horse) 

gAr man as 

' to fall ’ (said of snow) 

SAq mxoffas 

* to bake ’ 

‘dirias 

Ho fiU ’ 

s^k's.tas 

‘ to count ’ (object neuter) ' 
' to count ’ (object non- 
neuter) 

/u'ohAnas (for 
\ both) 
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. H%, ■ F. 

^isliApaiiAS, Vtomend"’:' 'to, sew’ 

In ,HR^*cukftAS,is;iised'iE 
tills sense. ■ 'V 

dAldisj 'arise’ ^'to keep ' standMg^ dfc 

whole day long ’ 

g A^t Ainures ' to press- kneaded dough' ' to press, woven eloth ’ - 

finally’ 

In N. only d^qqhulaiixis 
is generally used for 
all the processes. 

finutos ' to cut bread into slices ’ 'to mince grass or dry 

bread ’ 

For mincing grass Hu,, has 
*ZArozarAq ftAs. 

*3 Agu jAs ' to pick up with hands ’ 'tosearch for as a person. 
In Hu. it cannot be used 
with reference to a 
non-neuter obj’eet ; 
b.^r§nAS 'to search’ 
is used instead. 


(7) Adjectives and abstract terms. 


Hu. 



Altdkum 

'pair’ 

*hikum 

bA*bArum 

' disagreeable in smell ’ 

gAs'pArum 

chuton 

' a little ’ (for water) 

thijon 

phiuon 

' some ’ (as walnuts) 

kAmon 


* difficult to break ’ 

cAmarcyto 

gAtgdm 

' enemy ’ 

*duJmAn 

hik-'hs.Ji 

' once ’ 

hik-dAmon 

*huma 

' shallow ’ 

M ■ 

khut 

' broad 1 

*Jo.qum 

mi'nAs 

' story ’ 

ni‘mAS 

^phoppu? 

' bastard ’ 

*Amulo 

qh'^as 

' fragile ’ 

mu*thAso 

rAm*rAtt 

'level’ 

9u*tum 

rai 

' desire, will ’ 

TAqq 
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Enumemtive idiom. 

The above vocabularies, as for cloud, cowherd, cowhouse, 
male sheep, etc., will show that the *Munda’ tendency for 
« enumerative idiom’ is greater in Hu. than in N., for in the 
former there are separate words for the detailed aspects of an 
object or action, thus to "knead" in the first stage is 
d^qqhuloDAS, but the final press is gA*tAmurAB. In N. 
d^qqhulonAS is the only word used throughout. For further 
examples see the above vocabularies. The closer relation of 
Nagari with Shina will be also clear from the above vocabularies. 

Conclusion. 

The above pages give us the following results — : 

(1) The dialects of Hunza and of Nagar are appreciably 
distinct dialects, though they are not separate. 

(2) Hunza is pre-eminently a dialect of contractions, and 
manifests a later stage in the development of Burushaski. 

(3) But while phonologically and grammatically Hunza 
shoves a later stage of Burushaski, it preserves better the 
original vocabulary of the language, the vocabulary of Nagari 
being contaminated with Shina. 

(4) Burushaski is still an unclassed language, its classifica- 
tion being a subject for future investigation, but the above 
dialectical study has facilitated the approach to this classifica- 
tion. For Burushaski being now a mixed language, unless a 
comparatively primitive Oemein-Burushashl is reconstructed, its 
relation to other languages cannot be definitely established. 
The direction to this reconstruction of Gemein-BurushasM is 
afforded by the above study, which shows us that for this 
purpose we have to look for the phonological and grammatical 
forms of Nagari and the vocabulary of Hunza. 

(5) The above facts have also a bearing on general 
Linguistics. 

(a) In our methods of Dialectology, we have to bear in 
mind that for the reconstruction of a Gemein-Sprache \ we may 
have to look for its Phonology and Grammar in one of its 
dialects and vocabulary in another. A language or a dialect 
may be old in grammar, but may look very modern from the 
standpoint of vocabulary. A comparison of Panjabi with 
Bengali will illustrate this. Panjabi is an older language 
grammatically, but its vocabulary has been greatly Persianized. 
The reconstruction of an older Oemein-Panjdbl will require a 
reference to allied languages with an older vocabulary. 

(b) The above study also throws light on the methods of 
inter-dialectical research. It shows in what directions the 
vocabulary of two dialects, which on the surface seem to be 
identical, can vastly differ. Dialects with a common culture 
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need not show any striking difference in vocabulary relating to 
tEe human body, blood-relatioiis and the numerals. Inter- 
dialectical research in vocabulary requires the exploration of 
other fields, as forest and agricultural life, natural and physical 
phenomena, and the various ‘secondary’ activities of man. 


Standard worda and sentences according to the scheme of the Limjuistic Survey of India, 

English, Hunza. Nagari, L.8,I. equivalent. 

One. hAn, hm, hik ; hAn'hAqur hAii, hin, hik Han, hin, hik ; han haghur^ 
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horses ; ArtAiiibo *}iii*i, tiimbo hiri, eight men ; al- 

eight men ; ArtAinbi tainbi dining eight gears, 

^ight years. 
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124. Good men. Jua sis Jua sis Dalta.^iko hirl 

125. Of good men. Jua ‘siss Jua *siss Dalta^ko hirie 

126. To good men. Jua sisor Jua sisor Dalta^kd hiri 

127. From good men. Jua 'sis^um Jua 'sisjsum Daltasliko hiritsum 

128. A good woman. Jua gus Jua gus Hin daltas giis 
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208. We go. mi 'nioAban mi *nicAban Mi nicban 

209. You go. ma *nican ma *iiicuban Mah nichoman 

210. They go. u's ‘mean "‘us ‘niouban Oe nichoman 

211. I went. js niom js niom Je niyam 
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Akticle No. 6. 

Seasonal Nomadism and Economics of the Chenchus of 
Hyderabad. 

By Christoph von Pueeb-ICaimendoef. 

{Communicated hy J. P, Mills.) 

Intbodtjotion. 

Of a.ll the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan the Chenchus are 
racially and culturally the most primitive, and though at present 
they form but a small group they may be considered as 
representative of those larger populations of hunters and 
collectors that roamed the jungles of the tableland when the 
first invaders of higher culture penetrated the country south of 
the Godavari. While other tribes lost their social and economic 
independence and were gradually absorbed within the cultural 
system of the new-comers, the Chenchus remained comparatively 
isolated until recent times. During the last few generations, 
however, improved communications have threatened this 
isolation, contacts with surrounding populations deepened, the 
exploitation of the forests brought outsiders into the heart of 
Chenchu country, and thus it is that to-day only a few hundred 
Chenchus still live their old tribal life. These 'Jungle Chenchus 
as they may be conveniently called, as distinct from the Chenchus 
dwelling in or near the villages of Telugu cultivators or in the 
settlements created by the Forest Authorities of Madras, number 
at present 426 men, women and children. They inhabit the 
upper part of the Amrabad Plateau in the Mahbubnagar District 
of Hyderabad, an area of about 320 sq. miles on the northern 
bank of the Kistna River. This plateau is an extension of the 
Nallamalai Hills and rises to heights of 2,800 feet above sea- 
level. On the lower parts of the plateau and in the adjacent 
plains approximately 1,800 Chenchus live in symbiosis with 
various cultivating castes, while the main branch of the tribe, 
numbering 8,078 according to the Census of 1931, live in the 
Nallamalai Hills south of the Kistna River in the Madras 
Presidency. This article deals only with the Jungle Chenchus 
of Hyderabad, among whom I stayed from January to July, 1940. 

The literature on the Chenchus is extremely scanty and 
consists mainly of the article in E. Thurston’s 'Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India’, Vol. II, pp. 26-45, and Gulam Ahmed Khan’s 
report in the Census of India, 1931, Vol, XXIII, Part I, pp. 261- 
276. In the same volume (pp. 277-279) B. S. Guha has described 
the physical types found among a limited number of the Chenchus 
of the Amrabad Plateau. 
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Seasonal Nomadism. : 

The Ghenclius stiU tell of a time when their ancestors owned 
no houses, but lived under trees and in rock-shelters. That this 
time does not lie further back than a few' centuries is borne out 
by a passage in Ferishta’s ‘ History of the Deccan’, w'ho describes 
them as Tiving in caverns and under the shady branches of trees’. 

To-day the Chenchus have learnt to build houses of bamboo 
and to thatch them with grass, but they have by no means 
abandoned their nomadic habits and it would be erroneous to 
suppose that all Chenchus dwell in solidly built houses and 
permanent settlements throughout the year. Their dependence 
on the natural products of the forest forces them to follow^ in 
the train of the seasons and at certain times of the year to leave 
the villages w'^here they have their well-built houses for places 
with more water and increased possibilities for the gathering 
of edible plants. The Chenchu does not regard these migrations 
as a burdensome necessity however, but seems to be driven to 
them by a strong nomadic instinct, for even groups who find 
sufficient food and water in the vicinity of their permanent 
villages wiU leave their comfortable houses as the time of the 
amual migration approaches and erect temporary shelters in the 
jungle, perhaps as little as a mile away. 

The houses in the permanent villages are built solidly with 
circular wattle walls and conical roofs thatched on bamboo 
rafters that rest on a forked centre pole. They are between 
10 ft. and 15 ft. in diameter with one door about 3 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. high. These houses are generally rebuilt every two or 
three years, though much of the old material is incorporated in 
the new building even when the site of the village is shifted. 

The dwellings in the temporary settlements are much less 
elaborate and can usually be constructed in an hour or two. 
The most solid are the low grass huts, which in shape fall between 
beehive and cone. A less complicated t3rpe of temporary dwelling 
is a rectangular shelter with posts to support the walls and flat 
roof of leafy branches. Still easier to construct is a rough 
triangular shed made of stout branches in leaf. 

There can bo no doubt that the primitive leaf-shelters, 
to-day used only in temporary settlements during the dry season, 
represent a survival of the earlier types of dwellings us^ by the 
Chenchus, who admit that they learnt the art of building proper 
houses from plains people. 

Before they h^ acquired this art, w''hich ties them to one 
village site for at least a part of the year, their movements 
must have been even more nomadic than they are now, and the 
lack of cohesion of the Chenchu village as a social unit probably 
dates from those times when they roamed the forest in small 
family groups. 
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The whole of the Chenchu area is divided into clearly defined 
tracts belonging to the various village communities. Within 
each tract is one permanent settlement, and it is by the name of 
this that the whole community is known. The permanent 
village is invariably inhabited during the rains and the greater 
part of the cold weather, but in January it is frequently deserted 
either by all or some of the individual families, which disperse 
and live in small temporary settlements during the next three or 
four months. Many of these settlements lie low down on the 
banks of the Kistna River, but others are hidden in the jungle 
in places where water and food are assured. Towards the end of 
March, when the coroliae of the mohua tree (Bassia latifolia, 
Roxb.) provide ample food and the raw material for distilling 
liquor, the Ohenchus seek out places where these trees are 
plentiful and move from the valleys up on to the plateau, — either 
back to their permanent village or to other temporary settlements 
on the hills. 

The functioning of these migratory habits can be demon- 
strated best by a concrete example and as such the village of 
Ma Penta will serve. Irla Penta lies on a ridge at a height of 
about 1,800 feet only three and a half miles north of the Ejstna 
River. At present the village community consists of eleven 
households, but none of these remain in Irla Penta after the end 
of the cold weather. The peddamansM or headman, who owns 
cattle, moves down to the woods on the banks of the Kistna 
River, where he and one other family of his clan build temporary 
shelters. There they remain for two or three months, but at the 
time of the mohua season they go back to the hiMs, either spending 
a short time on a nearby ridge where each of them has a small 
hut or returning directly to Irla Penta. Three other families of 
Irla Penta settle six miles upstream on the open bank of the Kistna 
and, when I visited their settlement in March, a family of 
Boramacheruvu, a village some ten miles distant from Irla 
Penta, had joined this group. They had built no proper shelters, 
but lived on the rooks near the water, only wedging a few branches 
between the cracks to protect themselves against the afternoon 
sun ; and if it rained the little colony sought refuge in a rock- 
shelter. Each family had its own hearth, but except for a few 
pots and collecting baskets they had brought no other household 
goods. 

Another man of Irla Penta with his two wives and his five 
children settles every year on a tributary of the Kistna, where 
he has built a good house and has made an attempt to grow 
tobacco and Indian corn. Here he is only an hour’s walk from 
the colony on the Kistna, but apparently he prefers the 
solitariness of his one-house settlement. At the time of the 
mohua flowers he brings his family up to the plateau and settles 
by the tank in Boramacheruvu. ffis brother’s wife, a widow 
with three unmarried daughters, also leaves irla Penta every 
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yew for Boramacheruvu, her native village, where the tank 
provides enough water for her buifaloes. 

The four remaining households of Irla Ponta move every 
January to a site on a narrow rock ledge only a couple of furlongs 
from the Kistna, where they find sufficient fodder and water for 
their cattle. At the end of March they shift to a settlement on 
a nearby spur, where each family owms a proper house. They 
too return to Irla Penta at the beginning of the rains. 

Although most groups now follow the same migratory routine 
year after year, their movements are fairly elastic and each 
family is free in its choice of a camping ground for the hot 
weather. 

These seasonal migrations often entailing visits to other 
village-lands are only fully understandable when viewed against 
the background of the structure of Chenchu society and the 
customary law in regard to ownership of land. 

The smallest, but most important, unit of Chenchu society 
is the family, which consists of husband, wife (or in rare cases 
two wives) and their unmarried children. Of all the social 
units only the family is characterized by division of labour and 
real ecoimmio co-operation, and so great is its self-sufficiency 
that some men live at least part of the year with their wives and 
children in single-house settlements. Owing to the absence of 
specialization in Chenchu economics the family relies normally 
on its own members for its supply of food and other necessities, 
although in times of stress the help of blood-relations is sought, 
and, as a rule, readily forthcoming. 

Families dw'-elling alpne are rare, however, and most Chenchus 
live in small communities of three to ten households, sharing a 
common settlement and common collecting grounds. These 
communities, which fluctuate throughout the year, swelling and 
shrinking from season to season, may be aptly termed ‘local 
groups’. Their cohesion is based on common interests and 
more or less identical activities. In certain cases the members 
have only assembled for the purpose of exploiting one particular 
kind of fruit or other food-stuff which is to be found in that 
locality and at that time of year in great quantities, and will 
disperse as soon as the supply is exhausted. 

In daily life complete equality seems to reign among the 
members of the local group, but close observation leads us to 
discern two definite classes: those permanent members born in 
the locality, who participate in the ownership of the surrounding 
tract of land, and those individuals whose inclusion is only 
temporary either as mates or as ‘guests’ of blood-relations 
already withiu the ^oup. Between the two classes there are, 
however, bo discriminating rights in the fruits of the soil and 
the spoils of the chase, for those settling in a village are ipso 
facto entitled to the produce of the land. 
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The unstability of the ‘local group’ is due to the fact that 
every Chenchu possesses the right to reside, collect and hunt not 
only in the tract of land owned by the village of his father, but 
also in that of his mother and, if he is married, in the land of 
his wife’s group. Thus he is free to move from one tract to the 
other as the season seems to advise, and to join now a ‘local 
group’ composed mainly of his own kin, and then one of his 
wife’s blood-relations. But although individuals join at will 
any ‘local group’ where they may have relations, for certain 
purposes they remain linked with their home village, i.e. the 
permanent settlement where they grew^ up. There they are 
co-heirs to the land, while a man in his wife’s village is only a 
‘guest’. 

There exists no permanent private ownership of land, 
although a man is considered to be in temporary possession of any 
plot on which he has planted Indian corn, millet or tobacco. The 
tracts that form the common property of a village community 
are, however, clearly defined and their boundaries jealously 
guarded against encroachments by outsiders not entitled to its 
fruits by descent or marriage. 

It is possible that the exogamous patrilineal clans into 
which the whole tribe is divided were originally territorial units 
and in possession of separate tracts of the country. A certain 
regional distribution of the clans, whose nature and function 
cannot be discussed here, is still noticeable, but nowadays the 
right to any particular tract of land is not linked up with clam 
membership. Even should the clans have once been local 
units, a man would still have had the right to roam freely on the 
land of his father’s clan as well as those of his mother and his 
wife, and thus the scope for the annual migrations of the Chenchus 
must always have been fairly wide.^ 

Principles of Chenchu Economics. 

The economic system of the Chenchus is essentially that of a 
tribe of hunters and food collectors. Eor the Chenchu depends 
for nine-tenths of his food-supply on that which nature provides 
and it is only a limited number of families, who by owning a few 
domestic animals are now in the process of emerging from this 
lowest and primaeval stage of human development. Cultivation 
is generally restricted to the planting of a small patch of tobacco 
and a few tomatoes and chillies in the immediate vicinity of 
the houses. There are, however, some enterprising men who 
plant a few handfuls of miUet {Andrajpogon Sorghum) or Indian 


1 A full dxscussioD. of tho Chenchus’ social organization will be found 
in my book ‘The Chenchus. Jungle Folk of the Deccan’, which is in the- 
Press. 
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com {Zea Maya^ Linn,) dxiring the rains, but their number is small 
and the resultant crop too negligible to add appreciably to the 
food-supply of the family. 

Any provision for the future is alien to Chenchu mentality. 
To wake in the morning with no food in the house does not 
disturb him in the least. He proceeds leisurely to the jungle 
to collect roots and fruits, satisfying his hxmger as occasion 
offers, and returns to the village in the evening to share with his 
family aU that he has brought home. There is no storing of 
eatables against an emergency, or indeed is any thought given to 
the morrow, for almost all food is instantly consumed- Under 
such conditions it is only the mutual assistance between families 
forming the local group that tides the individual over crises such 
as illness. 

The Chenchu’s horizon is bounded by the present and to 
speak of an economic ‘ system' when dealing with a tribe living 
so completely from hand to mouth is liable to create a false 
impression, for it is just the lack of ‘system’ that is so 
characteristic of Chenchu economics. In hunting and in the 
gathering of fruits, the fundamental basis of the old economy, 
this trait is most pronounced, while with the adoption of new 
enterprises a change of mental attitude necessarily occurs. Thus 
the preparing of mohua liquor calls for a certain foresight, since 
the flowers must he gathered and dried for several successive 
days before distilling can commence and the good prices some 
villages can obtain from selling dried flower to plains people has 
induced the Chenchu to curb his own instincts and to store the 
flowers in pits against the time of the highest offer. Similarly 
in the brewing of buffaloes and oxen provision must be made 
for mating. We may conclude therefore that since in certain 
spheres the Chenchu does exercise foresight, the lack of providence 
is a cultural and not a racial trait, or, in other words, that it is 
not owing to a mental disposition that the Chenchu so seldom 
plans for the future, but rather that his own old culture afforded 
little opportunity for planned economic activity. • I am conscious 
that this may appear a vicious circle, for, it might be argued, 
is it not due to the Chenchu’s peculiar mentality that he has not 
developed more systematic methods of satisfying the most 
fundamental of all human needs, the need for food? This 
problem, applicable to ah primitive races on the cultural level of 
food collectors, cannot be discussed here, but it may be pointed 
out that once in close touch with higher developed economic 
systems the Chenchu does learn to exercise a moderate amount 
of foresight, although not unnaturally he prefers the care-free 
hand to mouth existence of his fathers. 

Another aspect of the general lack of vision is the Chenchu’s 
wasteful attitude towards the jungle in which he lives. He will 
lop off branches in order to pick the ripening fruit in comfort, or 
fell a tree on which a red squirrel or one of the large arboreal 
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lizards lias taken refuge. If lie sights a comb in some inaccessibie 
place, be will, if no easier method presents itself, cut down 
the whole tree in order to take the honey. An important excep- 
tion to this attitude is the treatment accorded to creepers with 
edible roots. The Chenchus say that if they find a climber with 
particularly prolific roots they replace the earth after removing 
the tubers, so that the plant should not die. Such care is, 
however, exceptional and is not exercised in the ordinary course 
of digging up roots. 

The absence of concerted action is another miportant 
characteristic of Chenchu economics, and one which has surely 
played as large a part in barring the way to progress as the lack 
of planning. Although Chenchus set out in groups of three or 
four to collect roots or fruits, individuals working side by side 
do not' co-operate; each fills a separate basket, and each carries 
his basket back to his own house to he consumed by his own 
family. Even in hunting, an activity which would seem to 
offer many opportunities for co-operation, the Chenchu does not 
resort to concerted action. Driving and beating are unknown 
and the Chenchu relies entirely on chance and his skiU in wood- 
craft. No doubt this accounts for his limited success and has 
helped to relegate the chase to its present secondary role in the 
quest for food. Scarcity of ritual, which occupies such a 
prominent place in the economic activities of other primitive 
peoples, is perhaps due to this lack of co-operative effort. For 
among the more developed primitive societies the main function 
of ritual connected with hunting, fishing, the sowing and 
harvesting of crops and the building of canoes is the bond it 
creates between those partaking in the enterprise, a function 
which would seem entirely aimless in the absence of any co- 
ordmate effort. 

The only division of labour in Chenchu society is that between 
the sexes, and even this is less marked than among many other 
primitive races. The collection of the majority of food-stuffs 
during the various seasons is effected by both men and women, 
there being no distinction in. the method employed. Certain 
other activities, however, such as hunting, honey -taking and 
basket-making are exclusively male, while women prepare most 
of the food. Yet even household duties may fall to the lot of 
men, who occasionally undertake tasks which generally belong 
to the domain of women. The sexes are, as in most primitive 
societies, largely dependent on each other and the fate of the 
lone man or woman is not enviable, though perhaps widows seem 
to find a solitary life less uncomfortable than the single man. 

Although a certain measure of barter and trade must have 
been maintained with the plains for some considerable time, it is 
significant that Chenchus never barter among themselves. 
Economically perhaps more than socially, the family is a self- 
contained unit and save in cases of iHness or accident, when help 
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m readily forthcoming from all members of the local group, 
the Chenchii family is able to obtain all necessities of life through 
the efforts of its own members. Once more, exceptions are 
provided by activities of recent introduction, and a man owning 
cattle will borrow a bull to cover his cows or a mill-stone will be 
lent to one lucky enough to have acquired some grain. No 
payment is demanded for such services, which fall under the head 
of general helpfulness among villagers. Yet, however great this 
helpfulness may seem, we must realize that it is not economic 
co-operation in the full sense of the word; it is not based on a 
definite system of rights and obligations and is, so to say, 
accidental and not institutional. 

This complete lack of the institutional factor in economic 
activities may perhaps baffle the student of human society, who 
is accustomed to think of primitive economics woven within a 
network of ritual, reciprocal social obligations and tribal lore, 
but if we review the social structure of the Chenchus it becomes 
evident that the economic independence of the individual family 
is correlated to its status as a self-contained social entity, free at 
any time to sever its connection with the village group. It is 
abortive to question whether the individualistic trend in Chenchu 
economics is responsible for the absence of a rigidty organized 
social unit larger than the family, or vice versa; the inter- 
dependence between economics and social organization is 
obvious. 

Food Collecting. 

The majority of the Chenchus living on the upper plateau 
subsist almost entii-ely on the fruits, plants and roots, which 
they are able to collect in the forests and the daily task of 
gathering these products eclipses all other occupations. It is 
the digging stick and the collecting basket on which the Chenchu 
relies for the bulk of his food-supply. 

Edible fruits and plants vary with the seasons, and while 
there are times when it is comparatively easy for the Chenchu 
to collect ample food, there are others when he has to struggle 
hard to provide himself and his family with sufficient to eat, and 
many are the days he goes to sleep on an unsatisfied stomach. 

During the cold and dry seasons the adult men and w^'ornen 
leave the village with digging sticks over their shoulders and 
collecting baskets on their hips about three hours after sumise. 
They go m twos, threes or even fours to those parts of the forest 
where they expect to find edible roots or fruits. Husband and 
wife, particularly in the first years of marriage, often go to the 
jungle together, but more often the sexes separate and there is a 
definite tendency to seek companions of the same age for the day’s 
wrork. When fruits are in season Chenchus are certain to fill 
their baskets, but the diggmg of roots is more dependent on 
chance and in the dry season women frequently return after a 
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full day’s work with little more than a handful of roots in the 
bottom of their baskets, which was ail that remained after the 
satisfying of their immediate hunger in the jungle. Dusk 
nearly always finds the women in the village, but the men 
sometimes make two-day excursions to far-away collecting 
grounds, camping in the jungle for the night and only returning 
to the village the following evening. Even such expeditions do 
not yield an exceptional quantity of roots, for most of that 
which the men collect is roasted and eaten while they are away 
from home. 

During the cold and the first part of the hot season the 
mainstay of Chenchu diet consists of the edible roots, or more 
precisely the tubers of various creepers; some thrive all the 
year round, while others can only be collected during the dry 
season. 

The most important of these tubers is nalla gadda, which is 
of a white soapy texture, with a taste that slightly resembles 
potatoes. It comes into season at the end of the cold weather 
and lasts without interruption till the beginning of the rains 
and there are times when the Chenchu subsists almost entire!}^ 
on nalla gadda, Emvala gadda and nula gadda are to be found 
at all times of the year, except during the rainy season when 
these tubers decay in the damp earth. Chenchu gadda, however, 
occurs throughout the year. It grows perpendicularly in the 
soil, two to three feet deep, and entails much hard labour to 
unearth; it is therefore the men who generally dig up this 
particular tuber. During the rains Chenchu gadda is collected 
in great quantities, but it is said to have most flavour during 
the hot season. Donda gadda is another tuber collected at all 
seasons, but it favours the lower valleys and is not very plentiful 
on the top of the plateau. The seed-pods of this creeper ripen 
during June, when the Chenchus collect the seeds and eat them 
raw. Samakum gadda is the tuber of a small plant not more 
than a foot high and is collected exclusively at the end of the 
rains when it develops in great quantities. The pods maturing 
in the autumn are boiled w'-hole, but only the seeds they contain 
are eaten ; these are said to be very satisfying. Ultimately there 
is gita gadda, a tuber only eaten in times of emergency, when 
no other food is available, for its consumption is followed by acute 
indigestion. 

When digging for tubers the Chenchu sits on the ground, 
usually with one leg outstretched and the other crooked and 
drawn up, while the digging stick is operated with both hands. 
Men' sometimes squat when digging for roots bringing their 
whole weight to bear at each thrust. Since more often than 
not the creepers grow in stony soil, many stones must be removed 
before the earth immediately surrounding the roots is reached. 
It is difficult to estimate the exact position of the tubers, but 
when the first hairy fibres appear, the hands are used to scratch 
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awiiy the last covering earth in order not to damage the tubers 
with tlio iron point of the digging stick. 

In the cold weather the ripening of various fruits breaks the 
monotony of a tuber diet, but the individual species last but a 
short v'liiie, and within a few days the Chenchu falls back on the 
filling, but not exactly tasty tubers. During January he collects 
the large brown velvety pods of BmiJdnia VaJiUi^ W. & A., the 
most abundant climber on the plateau. Its green seeds are 
roasted or boiled and though they are slightly bitter, they have 
a not unpleasant flavour even to those unaccustomed to Chenchu 
fare. During the same month the pods of Tamarindus mdica, 
Linn, are plucked when the pulp of the pod is stili juicy. These 
pods are stringed in much the same manner as French beans, the 
outside skin is removed and the whole pod then dipped in ash to 
mitigate the acidity. Tamarind pods play a fairly important 
part in the diet until the middle of February. 

The last weeks of February and the first of March are a 
poor time for fruit. In some localities the Chenchus pick the 
unripe berries of Buchanania htifolia, Roxb., cracking the double 
shells in order to reach the kernels (chironjis)^ which at this 
time of the year are the only edible portion. The Chenchus whom 
I found camping on the Kistna River had, at the time of my visit, 
nothing to eat but these small nuts. It was the middle of 
March and they complained that for days they had been unable 
to find any roots, although the yield of the valley had been good 
on their arrival two months previously. 

In March the Chenchus collect the first tender green blossoms 
of a tree, locally known as mirikai, which they chop up and boil. 
They like to eat these mixed with curd, but this is only possible 
when there are buffaloes in the village. Soon the fruit of Ficus 
infectoria, Roxb. ripen and are eaten as an occasional relish 
while at the end of the same month the first of the red figs of 
Ficus glomerate, Roxb. come into season. The Chenchus of 
Boramacheruvu, where I stayed at that time, used to make a 
dash for the fig trees with the greying dawn, each anxious to be 
the first to arrive and to secure the most and best of the windfalls. 
They explained that they could not climb the trees, because the 
trunks were infested with red ants, and thus were forced to wait 
till the figs fell to the ground. During these days they sat in the 
village most of the morning, eating their fill of the over-ripe fruit 
and cutting the rest mto pieces and drying it in the sun to 
preserve it till the evening. 

Soon after the ripening of these figs the first corollae of 
Bassia latifoliaf the mohua tree, drop to the ground and with this 
begins the mohua flower season, so eagerly awaited by all 
Chenchus. In the preceding weeks the taU grass under the 
trees has been fired and the fleshy corollae which litter the 
charred ground during the next two months are therefore easy 
to collect. Mohua flowers are collected in great quantities for 
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food as well as for tKe distilling of liquor. In most Chenchu 
viUa^ges the greater part of those brought home to the Yillage is 
bailed and eaten at once, only a sihall portion being set aside 
each day by the individual families, to be dried on the rocks or 
on the open spaces in front of the houses and used for liquor. 
The Chenchus sometimes boil the leaves of Erythroxylon mowo- 
gynufn, Roxb. with the mohua flowers, whose slightly bitter taste 
probably counteracts the sickly sweetness of the mohua. 

Used as food the fresh flow’er is boiled, but when intended for 
liquor the corollae are dried in the sun for several days. Mohua 
liquor is almost pure alcohol and very potent* it is often drunk 
while still warm, though before a wedding or other ceremony it 
is usual to make a couple of pots in advance. 

The mohua flower season lasts through April and May. 
The same months see the ripening of the fruit of Buchanania 
latifolia and the Chenchus eat the pleasant sweet flavoured pulp 
as well as the kernels already mentioned above. Often the 
kernels are removed from the pulp and cracked one by one, but 
sometimes whole berries are squashed between stones and the 
resultant mash eaten ra\r. The fruit of Buchanania angustifoUa^ 
Roxb. is very similar, the berries being larger, and it too is 
consumed by the Chenchus whenever found, though it is less 
plentiful on the plateau. In gathering fruit of this kind the 
Chenchus usually climb the trees devouring all the ripe berries 
within reach; sticks are also used to beat the branches so that 
the fruit falls to the ground, where it is eagerly pounced on by 
children and old men squatting below. A more wasteful method, 
but one typical of Chenchu mentality, is the lopping of the fruit - 
bearing branches so that the berries may be collected in comfort. 

It is also during May that the small red fruit of Ficus 
hmgalensis, Linn, come into season, and thus the Chenchu 
enjoys an abundance of food at this time of the year. The result 
of this time of plenty on the appearance of the Chenchu is most 
striking and the limbs of men and Women put on weight, w^hile 
faces, which in the cold weather had worn a lean and hungiy look, 
become plump and almost unrecognizable. 

The season of mohua flowers and cMrmjis comes to an end, 
however, in the second half of May, and the Chenchu then 
reverts to his diet of tubers, several kinds of which are 
particularly plentiful and well flavoured in the time between the 
first showers of May and the breaking of the monsoon. Moreover, 
there are the young tender leaves of Tamarindus indica, which 
are boiled and eaten and the figs of Ficm bengalensis, which 
ripening gradually last till late in June. The last of the main 
fruit trees to come into season is the Eugenia jamholana^ Lam., 
whose oblong black berries have a very pleasant taste and are 
collected in enormous quantities when they ripen at the end of 
June. 
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With the breaking of the monsoon, numerous herbs spring 
up all over the forest. Many of them are eaten by the Chenehu 
and I have myself welcomed them as a substitute for vegetables, 
just a,s I learnt to appreciate gadda in the place of potatoes. 
Among the herbs that are most frequently eaten are dogal 
kura, panU knra, banka kura, hodmnal kura and sher him. 
Sometimes several varieties of herbs are mixed, but the Chenchus 
really prefer boiling and eating one kind at a time while they 
seldom have salt or spices to flavour such leaves. 

During the later part of the rains these herbs and some 
varieties of roots form the backbone of the Chenehu ’s food and on 
days of heavy storms, when he cannot dig for roots, a few herbs 
(‘ollected near his house help to stave off hunger. 

From the end of the rains till about January the forest 
provides little else but tubers and it is probably then that the 
menu of the Chenehu is most monotonous. 

At certain times of the year the Chenehu is able to 
supplement his diet with the honey of wild bees, to which he 
is very partial. In all matters relating to food the Chenehu is 
a keen observer and he knows that the best and thickest honey 
comes from the anduku chettu {Boswellia serrata, Roxb.) and the 
pachardu chettu (Albizzia procera, Benth.), all other kinds being 
rather thin. The honey of the rock-bees, which are particularly 
abundant in the cliffs of the Eastna gorges, is taken towards the 
end of the hot season. Long ropes are used to scale the cliffs 
to reach the combs situated between the cracks, and these are 
secured to a tree on the top of the rock and watched over by one 
man, while another descends the rope with a honey basket 
tied to his hip and a bundle of smouldering leaves on the end of a 
long stick with which to smoke out the bees. When the bees 
have been dispersed the whole comb is cut from the rock and 
carried up the rope in the honey basket. 

Trees on which honeycombs have been discovered are 
climbed in the usual way and the bees smoked out. When a 
comb lies in a hole in the trunk the Chenehu puts in his hand 
and takes the comb by pieces, but if it hangs on a branch he 
carvas it off whole with his knife. 

Arrows attached to strings are shot into combs that hang in 
inaccessible places, and the Chenehu sits on the ground with a 
basket between his knees, catching the honey that exudes from 
the spot where the wax has been pierced and flows down the 
string into his receptacle. A similar expedient is a spiked stick 
attached to a broad strand of fibre, which is hitched to the 
end of a long bamboo and thrust into the comb ; in this case the 
honey flows down the broad strand of fibre. 

Although honey is highly valued by the Chenchus, who say 
that they eat it together with the w’-ax and any grubs which 
happen to be in the cells, it is only collected occasionally and in 
small quantities. 
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Hotting and Fishing. 

Classifying the Chenchus of the present day as a ‘tribe of 
primitive hunters and food collectors’ may give rise to a mis- 
i conception. F or although the men, and especially the young men, 

often carry their bows and arrows, occasionally even setting 
j out with the definite purpose of hunting, the chase contributes 

I' but meagrely to the general supply of food. During the six 

I weeks I stayed in Boramacheruvu the men of the village killed 

J only one deer, and this was shot with a gun. In spite of the 

I innumerable peacocks and jungle fowl in the nearby thickets no 

other game was brought home. 

The markmanship of the Chenchus whom I saw using their 
bows and arrows was not remarkable, but judging from the 
stories old men tell of their youth and the fact that, despite 
many vicissitudes, the bow and arrow does still survive, it would 
appear that the Chenchus of past generations were more successful 
; in the pursuit of game. Yet it is probable that Chenchu diet, 

I like that of so many other primitive races of tropical regions, 

was always mainly vegetable, only occasionally bettered by the 
flesh of hunted animals. 

Nowadays small game like hares, squirrels, monkeys and 
birds are shot with bows and arrows while guns are generally 
used for hunting sambhur and other deer, and, very exceptionally, 
bear, panther and tiger. The times are still remembered, 
however, when these larger animals too were hunted with bows 
and arrows; the adequacy of a Chenchu bow in bringing down 
sambhur and deer is demonstrated by the Chenchus of Madras 
Presidency, who are allowed to hunt freely as long as they use 
only bows and arrows and often bag large game with these 
■ weapons. 

But on the Amrabad Plateau all men do not even possess 
bows, though those who do are frequently to be seen with them 
in hand when setting out to collect tubers or fruits. If they 
sight a squirrel or other small animal they creep up to it, 
approaching as near as possible before shooting. Should they 
score a hit they make a fire immediately, singe off the anunaFs 
fur, and then roast it whole in its skin over the fire. If a man is 
alone he will finish the whole animal himself, or he may eat the 
head and legs and take the rest home, but if there are several 
men together they will share the prize, however small. Chenchus 
• spotting a Malabar squirrel in an isolated tree will often attempt 

I its capture, even if they have no bows; they surround the tree 

j and pelt the animal with stones, until it jumps from the tree in 

I an attempt to escape, when the Chenchus will set on it and kiU it 

I with sticks, 

I Men in search of small game string their bows, which 

I otherwise they carry unstrung, and creep noiselessly through 

I the jungle with knees bent and cautious steps. They are careful 
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tliat no rustle of leaves or breaking of t\dgs betrays their approacb 
and as tliej" pass they turn. up. the leaves., of giant creepers 
on the chance of spottmg:possible game concealed among the 
foliagi^ All animal sighted in the. high' branches or dense. tMeket 
they chase into the open by hurling sticks and stones until it 
co,mes ivithin range of their 'arrows, or they will let fly the lofo, 
an arrow with a blunt head, against the tree trunk, to scare the 
animal from its hiding place. 

The customary behaviour connected with the chase of larger 
animals is difficult to observe, since the Chenchu, in attempting 
to evade the interference of forest officials, observe the gi*eatest 
possible secrecy. However, I managed to establish enough 
confidence among certain men to induce them to tell me some- 
thing of the methods which they would adopt in hunting larger 
game. They will, they said, watch an animaFs habits and erect 
a small leaf screen where they find its spoor and where they 
know it is accustomed to pass. Here they vill lie in wait, and 
vtdll try to aim at a point just behind the shoulder. If they can 
get a shot at not more than fifteen yards the point of the arrow 
will come out of the other side of the animah 

Some idea of the technique of hunting with the gun as 
practised by the Chenchus south of the Kistna River about 
two generations ago can be gathered from an unspecified report 
quoted by E. Thurston.^ 'The Chenchu is every bit as bad a 
shot as the average aboriginal. He rarely stalks, but when he 
does, he makes up by his skill in woodcraft for his inexpertness 
with his gun. He understands the importance of not giving the 
deer a slant of his wind, and if they catch a glimpse of him, he 
will stand motionless and black as the tree trunks around. The 
ambush by the salt lick or waterhole, however, is his favourite 
method of sport. Here, fortified with a supply of pungent 
smelling liquor, which he illicitly distils from niohua flower, 
he will lie night and day ruthlessly murdering sambhur, spotted 
doer, nilgai {Bose laphus tragocamelus), four-horned antelope 
{Tetracerus quadricornis). Tigers often stalk down and drink and 
roll in the pool, but the Chenchu dares not draw a bead on him. 
Perhaps the indifference of his shooting, of which he is conscious, 
deters him, ’ 

It seems that larger animals are never carried intact to the 
village, hut are cut up in the jungle where they have fallen. A 
lone hunter fetches the other men of the village and together 
they skin the animal and divide up the meat. They roast and 
eat as much as they are able on the spot, and after having gorged 
most of the animal, they take the remainder home to their wives 
and children. Meat cooked in the village is invariably boiled 
and not roasted, but nothing is added or eaten with the flesh. 


^ E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, Vcl. II, 
pp. 3546. 
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wMcli is, considered a' great, delicacy. Visitors in tte village 
also receive a portion,, but the man who shot ,tlie animal keei}8 
one, wbole.' .bind leg, as.:' well, as tbeskin, wMcb be dries and later 
iivses'as. a:mat. ,. All that cannot be consumed.' in tbe village on 
that day is cut into strips and dried in tbe sun. 

On the spot where tbe animal fell a small part of the meat- is 
cut off, cooked and offered to Garelamaisama, who is tbe mam 
deity of the Cbencbus and the one most frequently invoked; she 
is closely connected with bunting and according to Cbenebii 
tradition, it was she who forbade then forefathers to kill female 
animals. This taboo is, however, no longer respected. 

A man may only bunt in those lands to which he has a right, 
and even to-day the boundaries of the hunting and collecting 
grounds belonging to the various villages are nominally respected, 
but in the old times the least infringement of the boundaries 
gave rise to inter- village quarrels which sometimas led to blood- 
shed. When a wounded animal fled across the boundary into 
the hunting ground of another village, however, the hunter who 
wounded it had the right to take away the meat. 

Bow and gun are not the only means of procuring flesh. 
Stones are used as missies to kill squirrels and birds, and sticks to 
break the back of the ‘udimV, a large arboreal lizard.^ Some 
men also use dogs to smell out and catch these lizards, and other 
animals such as hares and the small grey squirrel, but once the 
prey is secured the Chenchu rushes forward and extracts it from 
the clutches of the dog, who is lucky if he receives the entrails of 
the animal. No offering is made to Garelamaisama w’hen animals 
are caught by dogs, and this seems to suggest that their use in 
hunting does not date back to very ancient times ; a recently 
introduced method would naturally be unaccompanied by the 
old ritual. Neither in Thurston nor in any other account of the 
Chenchus are hunting dogs mentioned and I am therefor© inclined 
to discount the statement made by some men that in the old 
times they tamed wild dogs and used them in similar fashion. 
The lizards, whose flesh is highly valued by the Chenchu, are 
hunted mainly in the rainy season, when they come out of their 
holes and are easy to catch. 

Chenchus are not particular as to the freshness of their meat, 
and they do not despise the kiUs of tigers or other beasts of prey. 
Wild game eaten by the Chenchus includes sambhur, deer, goat, 
bear, hare, squirrel, wild cat, porcupine, peacock, jungle fowl, 
pigeon and practically any smaller bird which he is fortunate 
enough to capture, as well as the arboreal lizard. They do not 
eat tiger, panther or dog, nor will they touch snakes and frogs. 

When the birds nest the boys climb the trees in search of 
eggs and young birds; birds, however small and even if they 
happen to be young birds of prey, are eaten, but the Chenchus 

1 The Indian Monitor (Varanus bengaUnsiSy Baud.). 
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rarely attempt to shoot grown hawks, kites or vultures. They 
are also very partial to white ants, which are dug up in the cold 
weather and considered a gr^t delicacy; when the white ants 
swarm in May and June they are caught in holes made in the 
ground and boiled or roasted, all parts being consumed including 
the wings. 

The absence of any kind of trap or snare is a remarkable 
deficiency in the Chenchus’ technique of securing game. This 
could hardly be set down to a degeneration of culture, which 
certainly could not have entirely eliminated such an easy and 
profitable means of obtainir^ food, and we have therefore to 
contend with the phenomenon of a primitive jungle tribe 
unfamiliar with trapping and snaring. The Chenchus have 
heard of such methods, and say that the plains people know 
how to trap birds, but that Chenchus on the plateau are ignorant 
of vsuch devices. 

Hunting as practised among the Chenchus of the Amrabad 
plateau to-day shows evident signs of disintegration. In search 
of the causes for its relegation to a secondary role in Chenchu 
economics, we are able to discern two factors which no doubt 
greatly precipitated its decline. The most decisive of these 
has undoubtedly been the restriction imposed by the Forest 
Authorities, who definitely discourage the shooting of the larger 
animals. A second factor may have been the introduction of the 
gun two or three generations ago; in consequence the Chenchu’s 
skill in handling the how and arrow rapidly deteriorated, though 
it was not long before he realized the difficulties of keeping the 
gun in order and of procuring the cash for the necessary powder. 
There are many indications that the Chenchus enjoyed a period of 
unnatural prosperity some sixty or seventy years ago. This 
boom, which seems to have occurred when they first began to sell 
large quantities of minor forest products, enabled them to 
purchase guns and other novel effects. Once in possession of 
such a powerful weapon, the Chenchu neglected his bow and 
even failed to instruct his sons in its art. Nowadays most guns 
have disappeared, for they have either been sold in times of 
stress, or fallen into disrepair, and the Chenchus never possess 
enough money to buy new ones or to have the old ones repaired. 
But the tradition of archery is broken and the present-day 
Chenchu is no longer as skilled a hunter as his ancestors. 

There are only a few places where fish are to be found on the 
plateau and thus the opportunities for fishing are scarce. Many 
villages have no river or tank within the boundaries of their 
land and the people therefore never go fishing. Those Chenchus, 
however, who live close to valleys with perennial water 
occasionally try their luck in the pools, where water stagnates 
during the dry season. They take the corky bark of MuTiduka 
auleroaa, Benth., pound it, mix it with the red sand of white ant 
heaps and scatter it over the surface of the water. The poisonous 
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bark stupefies the fish., which are then easily caught with the 
hands. This method is only successful in shallow pools where 
■there is no current. . 

The Chenchus have also learnt to catch fish with line and 
hook, both of which they buy in the plains. Rods are sometimes 
made of bamboo, and worms or pieces of fruit are used as bait, 
while the bent quill of a peacock feather acts as float. This 
manner of fishing is not very popular, however, probably on 
account of the great patience required in waiting for a bite. 

Women never catch fish, though they will sit looking on, 
waiting for their share of the catch. Men sometimes go on 
fishing excursions and are away two or three days, camping in the 
jungle overnight. When fish are landed, they are rubbed on 
fiat stones until the skin is free of the rough silvery scales ; they 
are then cut open and the guts are removed. A fire is made 
by the water's edge and a part of the catch will be roasted on a 
spit and eaten at once, while the remainder is taken home, where 
it is cut into pieces and boiled with salt and chillies, if the latter 
are available. Fish are carried to the village strung by the head 
on twigs. 

In contrast to the ritual after a successful hunt, when 
offerings are made to Garelamaisama, no ceremonial acts of 
any kind appear to be connected with either method of fishing, 
and this may be taken as an indication that the catching of fish 
does not represent a very ancient element in Chenchu culture. 


Domestic Animals. 

All Chenchus agree that their forefathers had no domesticated 
animals but the dog, and even to-day the greater jiart of the 
Chenchus on the plateau do not possess any other animals. In 
most villages, however, there are families who own buffaloes, 
cows or goats, and it appears from the life-stories of many old 
men and wmmen that about thirty or forty years ago a consider- 
ably larger number of cattle was in the hands of the Chenchus. 
The Chenchus sajr that the decimination of their stock was 
effected by the epidemics brought in by the cattle of graziers 
which annually invade the forest. Although disease undoubtedly 
took a great toll, the decline is also largely due to the serious 
worsening of the Chenchu's economic situation, which leads them 
to sell many of the calves, so that year by year the number of 
their cattle dwindles instead of increasing. How the Chenchus 
originally acquired cattle is open to question, but it seems that 
at the time when they were able to sell large quantities of forest 
produce to traders in the plains they began to purchase various 
kinds of young stock. 

The fact that a tribe of food collectors had, and still has, 
the desire and the aptitude to keep and breed these animals 
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is noteworthy and indicates that nnder certain circumstances^ 
the tnmsitioii from hunting .and collecting to cattle-breeding is- 
easier than from hunting and collecting to agiiculturo. Ko 
eneourage^inent has been given to the acquisition of cattle, whereas 
definite and mostly unsuccessful attempts' have been made to- 
settle the Chenchus as cultivators.'' .Nevertheless it 'is under- 
standable that cattle-breeding came to be readily and sponta- 
neously adopted by the Chenchus, for it is fully consistent 
and even favoured by their nomadic habits which on the other 
hand erect unsurmonntable barriers in the ways of cultivation. 
During the dry season, when water becomes scarce on the plateau, 
cattle are easily driven to some place where a more ample supply 
is to be found, even should this entail a journey down into the 
Kistna valley. 

Buffaloes are as a whole more favoured than oxen, for they 
are better fitted to withstand the climate of the plateau, and in 
most Chenchu villages there are at least three or four buffalo 
cows, as well as a few calves. Cattle are kept exclusively for 
milk and for the calves, which always realize a certain amount 
of gi’ain or cash. The meat is not eaten, for with the acquisition 
of cattle, the Chenchu adopted the prejudice of the Hindu 
against eating beef. There is in his case no religious reason for 
this custom, which he probably took over without question when, 
he first became acquainted with these animals. From the point 
of view of diet, however, it is a pity that he forgoes the meat of 
his domestic animals. 

Owners of bulls lend them free of charge to other Chenchus 
for breeding purposes, but they sometimes hire them out to 
plains people against cash or in the liquidation of a debt. 

At night buffaloes and cows are tethered to wooden posts in 
front of the houses, but where the village is built on rock the 
animals are fastened to long poles laid on the ground, which are 
well weighted down by boulders and piles of stones. The ropes 
are usually fastened to one of the forelegs, but nooses are used 
for young calves. The milking is done in the morning and this 
task generally falls to the lot of the owner’s wife, though some- 
times men milk too. The milker squats beside the cow, gripping 
a pot between the knees and milking with both hands. Calves 
are put to their mothers a few minutes before milking to encourage 
the yield, but then they are tied up some distance away. A 
small quantity of milk is, however, left in the udders, and 
before the cows are driven out to grass the calves are allowed to 
drink. At midday the calves are watered and fed with a little 
dried gi‘ass; as long as they are small they are kept tied up well 
within the village for fear of tiger and panther, but later they 
are allowed to graze vdth the herd, although even at this stage 
they often fall victim to beasts of prey. In the evening the cattle 
are driven home to the village, but they are rarely milked a. 
second time. 
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Tlie .milk is used in various ways. Children are given a 
small quantity fresh, and the helpfulness between co-villagers 
.generally pro33ipts a man owning huifaloes'or cows to give a little 
of his milk to all the smalLohUdren of the group, without expecting 
anything in exchange. The larger part of the milk is used for 
making ghee, which is sold, only a small quantity being kept to 
smooth the hair after washing. The butter-milk is ailo-wed to 
turn to curd, which the Chenchus like to eat mixed with various 
kinds of food, while the whey is drunk, a little salt being added 
whenever available. 

At present goats are kept only by a few and it is difficult 
to understand why they are not more popular, for they serve the 
double purpose of providing milk and meat; Chenchus not only 
drink goat’s miUr but eat goat’s flesh and use the skins as mats. 

Chickens are even more rare. The flesh as weU as the eggs 
are eaten, but poultry does not make the same appeal to the 
Chenchu as cattle. 

In every Chenchu village there are always a number of dogs, 
which announce the arrival of any stranger with continual yelping 
and harking. In the old times, I was told, the Chenchus tamed 
wild dogs with red hair and black faces, which they caught in the 
Jungle as puppies, but nowadays the majority of Chenchu 
dogs are of the same mongrel breed as those of the plains people. 

Although domesticated animals had, with the ^jossible 
exception of dogs, no place in Chenchu culture of olden days, 
they are now well established, and there can be little doubt that 
one of the possibilities for improvement in the Chenchu ’s economic 
situation lies in the extension and encouragement of cattle- 
breeding. 

Cultivation. 

In marked contrast to the Chenchu’s aptitude for breeding 
cattle is his attitude towards cultivation. Attempts to introduce 
plough-cultivation on the upper plateau have failed almost 
completely. In Vatellapalli, a village where a few households of 
Wacldars were settled with the idea of creating an example and 
encouraging the Chenchus to till the soil, only one man took to 
ploughing the land, but he is now too old to work and no one 
else, not even his own son, follows his example. A few other 
people of Vatellapalli did cultivate for a time, turning up the 
earth with hoes, but they also abandoned the attempt some 
time ago, and now there is no Chenchu in the village who works 
a field. In Koman Penta the peddamanshi grows jawar 
(Andropogon Sorghum, Brot.) and ragi {Elmsine Coracarm^ 
Gaertn.); he does* not do all the work himself, however, but 
has entered into a kind of partnership with a Mohammedan, who 
comes up fr-om Amrabad, a village on the lower part of the 
plateau, every year and shares in the work as well as the yield. 
The peddamanshi complains that none of the younger men show 
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any ineiiiiatioii to work on the fields,' and that they all prefer to 
go"to the, jungle for roots. - 

There exist no other cases of Jungle Chenchus embarking 
on plough-cultivation, but during the rains some Chenchus 
fence in, small plots where they scratch the surface of the ©arth, 
removing the grass with broad flat wooden battons, and then 
plant grains of millet and Indian corn in holes made with their 
digging sticks. This wmrk is usually executed by men, but 
sometimes widows too have their small plots. The seed millet 
is bought, but a little Indian corn is kept jfrom one year to the 
other. The crops grown on these patches do not form any 
substantial addition to the Chenchu’s food supply, but they are a 
welcome change after a diet of herbs and the tasteless, watery 
roots during the rains. Small quantities of tomatoes and chillies 
are sometimes grown round the houses. Fruit trees are 
practically never planted. 

There is, however, a fenced-off patch near every village 
where tobacco is raised. The seeds, which are usually bought 
in the plains, are mwn in small plots and the seedlings trans- 
planted w^hen they are a couple of inches high. The leaves are 
dried on stones and some people keep the seeds for the following 
year. It appears that not all men of a settlement plant tobacco 
every year, but only one or two, who supply the needs of the 
rest of the community as well as any relation in need, the task 
falling to another man in the following year. Like the people of 
the plains, the Chenchu smokes tobacco rolled up in the large 
pliable leaves of Diospyros Tmlanoxyhn, Roxb. which are called 
‘bidis’. 

The present mentality of the Chenchu appears definitely 
ill-suited to agriculture on any considerable scale, and it would 
be misleading to expect a radical change in this situation within 
one or two generations. For even in the Kurnool District of 
Madras, where the Chenchus have been settled in large permanent 
villages and given all the necessary facilities, only comparatively 
few have taken to cultivation. 

Trade and Barter. 

Before the Chenchus came -in contact with races of higher 
developed culture, trade and barter were probably non-existent. 
But these times lie far back and for a considerable period the 
Chenchus must have depended on barter to obtain the knives 
axe-heads and iron for arrow-tips, which for generations have 
formed an indispensable part of theii* equipment. The com- 
modities they tendered in exchange for these goods were 
undoubtedly forest produce, such as honey, wax and fruits, and 
sometimes perhaps even venison. 

In recent years the Chenchus’ demand for ‘foreign’ goods has 
increased. The discarding of the leaf-dress of their ancestors 
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kas given rise to tke need, for clothes and with the adoption of a 
more settled mode of life, they have learnt to covet such house- 
hold goods as pots, winnowing fans, and niilhstones, ail of which 
must be bought in the plains. Moreover, they have grown to 
consider rice and millet as the most desirable form of food, and 
one w^hich to-day they will go far out of their way to obtain. 

While the ever-growing contact with outsiders which has 
followed the opening up of the forest has increased the Chenchus’ 
demand for trade articles, it has proportionately decreased their 
ability to provide the necessary goods in exchange. For the 
exploitation of their land by the Forest Department and by 
contractors has deprived them of their former monopoly in 
forest produce, thereby curtailing their only source of income 
at a time when they stood most in need of produce to counter- 
balance the new developments. This probably explains how 
it is that every Chenchu will assert that his grandfather was more 
prosperous than he and had excellent opportunities of selling 
jungle products to plains people, who used to pay very high 
prices. There are still minor forest products which are sold 
by the Chenchu such as mohua flowers, chironji (the kernels of 
Buchanania latifolia), the fruits of Terminalia chehulay l^etz. 
which gives the black myrabolams, honey, the aromatic resin of 
Boswellia serrata^ Roxb., cast-off sambhur horns, and bamboo 
baskets. Unfortunately, he has, as a rule, no other market than 
the banyas of the villages on the edge of the plains and these 
take advantage of his simplicity and cheat him in the most 
unscrupulous manner. 

All these forest products afford, however, but seasonal and 
spasmodic sources of income and it is only men owning cattle 
who run steady accounts with the banyas, for they are able to 
supply ghee during the greater part of the year ancl occasionally 
have calves for sale. 

The goods which the Chenchu acquhes with what he realizes 
on his collections of forest products can be divided into two 
groups : cloths, household goods, etc., and food. Cloths for 
himself and his wife and his children, although not plentiful, are 
a considerable drain on his resources and often involve him in 
debt. Many of the essential implements and household utensils 
must also be bought from a banya or a bazaar. Fortunately, the 
expenditure for axe-heads, knives, and the iron points for digging- 
sticks has only to be made once in a lifetime. Pots, however, 
do not last for ever and have often to be replaced. 

Ultimately, there are the food-stuffs, which with the infiltra- 
tion of plains ideas have to be purchased for certain occasions. 
At weddings it is now imperative to have rice, chillies, dhal and 
salt, which cost the bridegroom two or three rupees and unless 
the event falls within the mohua flower season he must spend at 
least two rupees on liquor. In the same way rice and spices 
are now required for the ceremonies following death and if 
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possible a woiiian' is- ' given ■ rice, or millet ; on tlie days , after 
fioiiflneiiient. ' '' 

Apart, from these ■ special .occasions, .for , which; such' foods 
are now considered necessaiy, the' '..desire, to , supplement his. 
jungle diet. mth. grain, is ever present and .men go,ing, to the 
plains to sell their produce almost invariably return with at 
least a small quantity of millet knotted in their cloths. 

Labour is only an insignificant source of income. In the 
dry season and at the beginning of the rains the Ghenchiis near 
the cart tracks are oceasionaUy recruited by the Forest 
Department for the demarcatiGn of coups and the upkeep of 
nurseries. They seldom work for contractors except in colecting 
some of the auctioned minor forest produce. 

Conclusions. 

The Chenchus of the Amrahad plateau have retained the 
characteristics of primitive food collectors to a larger degree 
than most jungle tribes of Southern India, with w^hom they 
have racial and cultural affinities. The keeping of cattle by a 
number of men and the frail attempts at cultivation have not 
changed the essential features of then mode of living or their 
economic system. Yet fresh needs have arisen and there has 
set in a process of adaptation to the habits of the surroimding 
population. The Chenchus now wear clothes and use household 
utensils that are very much the same as those of the lower Telugu 
castes and they have learnt to find marketable goods to barter 
for these things. Growing contact with their neighbours has 
induced many of them to leave the j ungle and settle in the villages 
of the plains. But those who to-day still live in the hills cling 
tenaciously to then* old forest life and scorn the idea that they 
too might exchange it for a more settled existence. Their old 
social organization has remained intact and their economics are 
still what they have been since time immemorial — ^the economics 
of a tribe of primitive food-gatherers. 








Fig. 5. Chencaiu couple on their way to the jungle to collect food. Fig. 6. Chenohus climbing a tree in search of honey 
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; The Rock Engravings of the Middle IndiisA 
By M. E. and D. H. GoEDOJir. 

This article deals with a number of rock engravings which 
are situated in an area surrounding a stretch of the Middle 
Indus, some four or five miles in length, in the general vicinity 
of the confluence of the River Haro, which is some six miles 
down stream from the Attock Bridge. 

The Sites. 

There are so far recorded, four main sites where these 
engravings are to be found, Mandori and Gandab on the West 
Bank, and Ghariala and a site a few hundred yeards above the 
Haro confluence on the East Bank of the Indus. The Yale- 
Cambridge expedition which examined these sites in 1936 men- 
tions engravings as being situated two miles from the broken 
down Choi bridge, along the bed of the river Haro in the direction 
of the river Indus, we hunted for these for a number of hours 
but could find no trace of them. 

The best known of these sites is Mandori, here the engraved 
rooks are situated right down at the water's edge, and it is only 
in an exceptionally dry year, or one with deficient snow-fall 
in the mountains, that the whole of the rocks become high and 
dry. For the greater part of the year these rooks are for the 
most part completely submerged. There is a main group of 
rocks which bears a large number of engravings, which are also 
the best and most interesting of any yet found. The lai'gest 
rock of this group has been badly fractured at some time 
subsequent to the period at which the engravings were made. 
In the vicinity there are some eight or nine other rocks bearing 
less interesting engravings, mostly situated up-stream from 
the main group for a distance of some three hundred yards. As 
is the case with aU these sites, much time will be saved if one can 
get some intelligent villager to guide one to them. The village 
of Mandori, after which this site is named, is a good mile down- 
stream of the site, and an extra two mfles or more on a hot day 
can be most annoying. 


1 An article very much on the same lines was accepted by the German 
Year-book IpeJc in August 1939, some months before the appearance of 
Mr. Cuthbert King’s article in Man (83, 1940). As it is probable that this 
article was never published, a fresh on© is now communicated to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal through the kind offices of Dr. B, S, 
Guha. 
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Tlie site of Gandab is about four miles further down the river,, 
the, rocks visited by us however were some distance .from the 
bank,\being uiiore than.a mile from the pres.ent course. . Here 
the e,ngravingS' are not easily' found 'as they are o,n smaller rocks 
scattered over a fairly wide area, , Ponies are practically essential 
to scour this bit of country, which is at some distance from the 
main Mzampur road. Unfortunately, we visited this site: in 
early June, as it was our one opportunity of going there under 
the auspices of Mr. Emerson, then A. C. Nowshera, who had 
ponies and guides laid on for us. Though the mid-day tempera- 
ture was about 110*^, we managed to cover a lot of ground and 
secure some good photographs. 

On the East Bank, the main group of inscribed rocks is near 
the village of Ghariala some 4| miles from Campbellpur. The 
rocks are to be found on both sides of the road at the point where 
it starts to go steeply down to the broken Choi bridge, which 
once spanned the Haro. Adjacent on a bluff overlooking the 
river is the village of Ghariala. The other groups are the one 
visited by Mr. Cuthbert King on the Indus bank just up-stream 
of the confluence of the Haro, and the one reported in the bed 
of the Haro, which remained unlocated by us after a prolonged 
search. 

The Technique of the Engeavings, 

The engravings are all executed on the smooth flat surface 
of purplish black basalt boulders. The greater part of them are 
made by a series of peckings of the rock, probably with some 
form of metal tool. In some instances the pecking is much 
rougher than in others, the work at Mlandori being on the whole 
better than that at the other sites, and that at Ghariala being 
for the most part rather crude and inferior. 

The best pecked work can be seen in the round mirror- 
shaped objects on the top ridge of the most extensively engraved 
boulder in the main group at Mandori, here the closeness of the 
pecking has produced an almost uniform depressed surface. 
The engravings at Ghariala are for the most part linear and the 
pecking is often very crude and discontinuous. Another form 
of engraving is produced by a continuously chisled groove; 
these are not very common, but there is no reason to suppose 
they are not contemporary with the rest of the engravings. 

Although these figures are sometimes spoken of as rock 
hruisings, only a few specimens at Gandah (fig. 2) are true 
bruisings. These are produced by the colour of the rock surface 
being changed by bruising it, the effect being to change the 
purplish black of the basalt boulder to a pale grey-brown. Little 
or nothing of this bruising can be felt by passing the finger 
tips over the surface of the rock, but, as can be seen from the 
unchalked illustration, the figures stand out quite plainly to 
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the eye, and have in fact the least crude outline of any, the shape 
of the battle axe for instance being most carefully depicted. . ; 


The Subject of the Ehgeavihos. ■ ' ' 

The most important of the rocks show a mass of miseella- 
neons engravings, few if any bearing any relation to their neigh- 
bours, humans, animals, and abstractions being pecked out 
of the rock in aimless confusion. 

The human figures are very crude and tend towards the 
extremes of simplification. Figures of men are quite common, 
for the most part they are disassociated with any other figure, 
occasionally they can be found riding a horse, an elephant or 
a camel. Groups, which are very infrequent, seem to be limited 
to two. One such group shows a man gripping another by the 
wrist with his left hand while he menaces him with a sword. 
Cuthbert King thinks that this may be commemorative of a 
treaty of fishing rights, but if they are striking hands on a bargain, 
it would be very out of place and against all experience of such 
customs for one of the participants to be waving a sword. Armed 
men are frequently equipped with swwd, spear and a shield 
either round or rectangular, and in one instance (fig. 2) with 
a battle axe. Bows and arrow^s, so common in the rock paintings 
of Central India, are represented by only one example (fig. 4). 
Figures of women are scarce, but a gentleman with a peaked hat, 
waving a sword, seems to be ‘making a pass’ at a lady in a 
skirt and a similar peaked hat (fig. 17). Clothing is ill defined 
or absent in most cases, and though the contemporary people 
are certain to have worn a loin-cloth, the sex of the male figures 
is quite often strongly emphasized, as is also that of some of the 
animals. 

There is a wide range of animal figures; oxen predominate 
followed by horses, elephants, two-humped camels, peacocks, 
elongated animals which may be meant to be crocodiles, and 
smaUer animals which may be dogs. Some of the animal 
figures are as naturalistic as the proficiency of the artist would 
allow (figs. 9 and 10), but there are all degrees of stylization 
producing in some cases linear conventionalizations with no 
pretence of naturalism at aU (figs. 12 and 13). Grouped with 
oxen one finds in two instances a man with something in his 
hands which may be a rope or a halter, with which he is about to 
secure the animal. It can be said with a considerable measure 
of certainty, that it will be unprofitable for anyone to follow up 
through these particular instances any hypothesis that may be 
put forward linking a not very well defined bull- cult in the 
Indus Cities of the Harappa period with the bull-cult of Crete, 
the section on the subject of dating which follows will adduce 
evidence which entirely precludes any such fancies. 
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Besides tlie human and animal figures there are a number, 
of other signs, of which one. of the most interesting is that found 
at Mandoii, which shows a . bullock cart viewed from above,, 
there, . are dhree or four ■examples of this of which fig. 7 . shows 
the most cdaborate; here the bullocks are attached, and the 
whetds are disposed' laterally, so that they shall' impress their 
.roundness on the beholder. 

The remaining designs are those abstractions which are 
iisuall}^ termed symbols by anthropologists. Some of these are 
undoubtedly stylized humans (fig. 3), but the bulk of theni are 
scribblings to which it is always tempting, but in reality quite 
futile, to assign a true meaning. 

The DATmo of the EHOBAViHas. 

It will be as well to state straight away that no very high 
antiquity can be assigned to these engravings. Though there 
are in some instances varying techniques, and in others a consider- 
able discrepancy in technical skill, there can be little doubt that 
the whole of these engravings are generally speaking contem- 
porary. Some of the symbols such as concentric dotted circles, 
circles surrounding a cross, trident-shaped and other stylized 
human figures, are common in aU periods and in many lands; 
the fact that it is possible to equate them with Bronze age or 
even Neolithic engravings in Europe has little real significance. 
The equipment of swords, shields and spears and the riding of 
horses and elephants precludes a very early date, but the whole 
matter is resolved by the fact that at Mandori there are two 
inscriptions in Kharoshti. These appear entirely to have escaped 
observation, which is not wholly to be wondered at, seeing 
that we photographed one of them without recognizing its 
existence; in fact, it was only on studying the photograph sub- 
sequently that it struck the eye. Having found one inscription 
we naturally made a close search for any others that might 
exist, and we finally discovered one, concealed by the fact that 
it was on the lower side of a projecting edge of rock. 

The first inscription (fig. 15) is quite definitely of the same 
age as the strange group alongside it. This group shows a 
figure on the back of an elephant, supporting on each of Ms 
hands another figure, one male and the other female. The 
inscription appears to read as follows: — ^a-§o-ra-ti-re (te), and 
below §i- lOiaroshti inscriptions are most tantalizing; they 
almost invariably give the impression that transliteration wiil 
be simple, but when one comes to do it, all manner of difficulties 
arise; one of the chief of these being the similarity between 
ra and ta, another is the fact that the scribe was not always 
very certain of his letters, and one gets a number of strange 
variants. Where one has a known dedicatory formula to help 
one, transliteration and translation even present no great diffi- 
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onlty, but roiigMy executed proper names can be very puzzling. 
TMs scribe seems to bend Ms verticals; ‘ti’ cannot be any otber 
letter, so the right band or jSrst letter is almost certainly 
in. spite of the fact that be bas apparently closed tbe loop. 

Tbe second inscription reads:— ta {ra)-sa.pa4a-sa and" 
below a-^i. Witb tbe exception of tbe ratber wavy topped 
ta or ra, this inscription is quite clear. It is suggested, not very 
confidently, that it indicates 'of Tashapala tbe Asi’ or of the* 
tribe of tbe Asii, a branch of tbe Yueb-cM. Tbe closed form of 
' sa ’ is an early rather than a later form of EJiarosbti, and, on the 
general style, the early Saka period or about 50 B.C. is suggested 
for these inscriptions. If, as it appears, these inscriptions 
are immediately contemporary witb at least some of tbe engrav- 
ings, then a general dating of 200 B.C.-“200 A.I). ought to cover 
the majority if not all of them. 

In the immediate vicinity of any of these rocks there are 
no surface finds of pottery which might help in dating the engrav- 
ings, not that such pottery would necessarily be contemporary. 
Close outside Ghariala village pot fragments of the BuddMst 
period may be found, and close to a small village about one mile 
up-stream from the rocks of Mandori we found a terracotta 
figure of an ox, also of the Buddhist period. Such indications 
as these are seen to confirm a c. 200 B.C.-200 A.D. dating. 

The Rock PAiETmos oe Charoul. 

The only objects which, in tMs general neighbourhood, 
are in any way comparable to these engravings are the rock 
paintings of Chargul. These rock paintings were brought to 
the notice of Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E., who was investigating 
Buddhist remains in the vicinity of Shahbazgarhi, by MaizuUah 
Khan, then Malik of Chargul. Lieut. Maxwell investigated the 
paintings in 1882 and published a complete set of drawings 
which are far from widely known. The paintings are for the 
most part in a rock shelter in the Western side of the Hill Doda 
overlooking the village of Chargul. To reach this one takes 
the Rustam road from Shahbazgarhi till one reaches the 
Hamzakot Canal Bungalow, just short of the 9th mile stone. 
Here one goes East up the Hamzakot Canal for about a mile, 
then on foot miles due South to Chargul. We visited the 
site in 1938, and were fortunate enough to meet the present 
mahk of the village, Azimullah Kian the son of MaizuUah Khan. 
A party took us up to the shelter, which is unfortunately impos- 
sible of access except by means of ropes or scafiblding. Though 
we were used to taking chances in the rock shelters of the Mahadeo 
HUls we found after a trial that, without some such aids, it was 
impossible to see the paintings except through field glasses at 
a range of some thirty feet. There is however one group of 
paintings outside the shelter which are easily accessible. Of 
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tliese..' paintings General Alexander Cunningham wote : ‘I am 
afraid that the cave ■ paintings are not writing at all^ but only 
boyish sketches of animals — ^a sort of Afghan Noah *s. ark'. 
This is not very convincing ; the whole nninber of pict ©graphs 
are divided, as follows : — ^Animals 73, of which twelve are horses 
with riders; there are eleven stylized human figures excluding 
the riderSj and there are 57 symbols of which at least 25 have an 
alphibetiform character; in addition to these there are four 
pictographs which represent some sort» of cart or chariot. The 
accompanying plate, No. 4, shows examples of ail these types. 
The lower fringe of the hill Boda shows a profusion of remains 
of Buddhist stone walling, which however is not necessarily 
contemporary with the paintings. 

It is suggested that all these pictographs and petrographs 
date from the close of the 1st millennium B.C, and the early 
centuries of the 1st millennium A.B., a dating which covers also 
a large number of the rock paintings found elsewhere in India. 
It is hoped that this note will serve to bring into greater promi- 
nence these interesting but on the whole little known objects. 













Figm^e group, Mandori. 






FiC4. 7. Bullock cart, Maiidori. 



Man and bull, Ghariala. 


Man and bull, Ghariala. 
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Fig. 11 (top) Ox, mid Fig. 12 (bottom) Bull, Gmidab. 14. Camol and peacock. Mandori. 
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Fig. 15. Mythological figures and inscription, Mandori. 


Fig. 16. Kharoshti inscription, Mandori, 
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The Sohgaiira Copper-plate Inscription. 

By S. N. Chakbavabti. 

{Communicated hy J, G» De.) 

The copper-plate containing the inscription was discoTered 
in the district of Gorakhpur, and presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Dr. Hoey^. The inscription was first edited by 
Buhler^, and subsequently by Meet Barua ^ and Jayaswal^. 
But it remains still unsolved. I am dealing with the inscription 
from the original plate in the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and from the illustrations in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1907) — ^the Asiatic Society’s 
photograph and Sir George Grierson’s electrotype copy. 

The inscription contains four lines of writing in Brahml 
character of the Mauryan period. The alphabet remarkably 
resembles that of the Mauryan Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan.® 
The peculiar ma’s on the Mahasthan stone and those in our plate 
agree in shape. Again, the notched ya and the letter sa in 
a form resembling sha, which are used commonly in the 
Mahasthan inscription, occur, though in rare instances, as in 
Manamsiti- (1. 1), -yavani (L 3) and vaya (1. 4), 

The language of our inscription is the same as the one used 
in the Mahasthan inscription. It is the western variety of the 
Prdchya dialect in which la is substituted for ra, the nominative 
singular of a-stem ends in e instead of o, and the dental sa only 
is used. The eastern variety of the Prdchya dialect, however, 
is characterized by the use of the palatal ia only. 

The Sohgaura plate was cast into several copies and is a 
circular notice issued by the Council of Mahamatras of Sravasti 
to the illustrious ministers, and is a document connected with 
famine relief measures. 

Text. 

1 Savatiyana Mahamatana sasane Manavasiti-ka- 

2 da sili-mate (.) UsagameVa eta dava kothagalani 

3 ti[la*]-yavani mathu-lacha-chamodarhma-bhalakana va- 

4 ya kayiyati( ;) atiyayikaya no gahimtavayo(.) 

1 The first photo -etching of the plate was published, with some 
remarks on. it by Hoey, Viacent Smith and Hoemle, in the Society’s 
Proceedings for 1894, pp. 84ff. 

2 Vienna Ori. Joum., Vol. X, pp. 138ff., and Ind. Ant., VoL XXV, 
pp. 26 Iff. 

3 J.E.A.8., 1907, pp, 510ff. 

^ Ann. Bhand. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol, XI, pp. 32ff. 

5 Mp. Ind., Vol. XXII, pp. Iff. « lUd., Vol. XXI, pp. 83ff. 
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Comments on the Text. 

Line I. Jayaswal read Samstlydna, But the third character 
is not a ligature. It is the very common ia with the 
angle just below the vertical line. Sasane (sdmne), in 
the Magadhi nominative singular, is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit idsanxim. Kada {hadd), in the ablative 
singular; Icada has the same meaning as the Sanskrit 
kataka, ‘camp ’. 

Line 2, Sili '{siri) is equivalent to the Sanskrit in and to the 
Pali sin. Mate or amdte, the expected form being 
amdtiyey corresponds to the Sanskrit amdtydn nitjA 
the Pali amacce; sili-mdte, ‘^to the illustrious 
ministers’. U sagame {usdgame) stands, as Jayaswal 
suggested, for uss-dgame, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit ushmd-game and to the Pali usmd-game. 
Buhler, Fleet, Barua and Jayaswal read ete. The 
c-matra to t is not traceable in Dr. Grierson’s electro- 
type copy. In the Asiatic Society’s photograph 
what looks like an c-matra, a slanting upward stroke 
to the left of the top end of 1 1, is due to a defect in 
the surface. The e- vowel mark is expressed here and 
in the Mahasthan inscription by a short horizontal 
stroke to the left of the top end of an akshara. Eta 

stands for ete {d, eta pi praim trayo in Anoka’s 

Rock-edict I at Shahbazgarhi). Buhler, Fleet and 
Barua read dum, Jayaswal, dave. According to 
Jayaswal the word “ seems to be connected with the 
technical term of the Maurya period dravya in con- 
nection with Government stores, e.g., dmvya^pdla 
{Arthaidstray Ch, 38) 

Line 3* Tila-yavani stands for tila~yavdni, ‘sesamum and 
barley’. Mathu is equivalent to madh% ‘honey’; 
lacha (Idcha) to laja, ‘parched grain’; achamoda to 
the Sanskrit ajamoda and to the Pali ajamoja, 
‘aniseed’ ; amma to amba, ‘a species of grain’. Bkala- 
kana {hhdiakdna) is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
hhdrakdvdm and to the Pali hhdmkdmm. 

Line 4, Vayob : the first letter is not clih. The indistinct 
vertical line within the circle is due to a defect in the 
surface. It is not a downward extension of the 
vertical part of the letter. The last letter is the 
notched y. Vaya {vayam) is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit vyayam, * expense Kayiyati (Icayyiyati) is 
clearly a denominative in iya from kayya^ Sanskrit 
kdrya, ‘that which is to be done’; Vaya kayiyati. 


Ib later mscriptions the e-iuatra is marked by a slaating xipward 
stroke appended to the left of the top line of an ahsho/ra. 
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^to be spent’, Atiyayikaya no gaMmtamyo\ the 
Maiiryaii Brabmi Inscription of MahastMn, another 
docnment relating to famine relief meavsnies^ speaks 
of atiydyiha BjidLSu^ According to Bbandar- 

kar it is su-aUydyiha which is probably understood 
at the end of the Sohganra copper-plate. I would 
ascribe the dropping of su in the Sohganra copper- 
plate to the carelessness of the scribe. Another 
instance is found in the dropping of la in the word 
tila, Bhandarkar translates the whole danse as 
follows: “nothing should be taken in excess (of 
plenty)”. BntI would translate it thus: ‘for (times of) 
prosperity (this order) is not meant.’ This sense 
appears to be supported by the symbolic devices, 
which I will discuss afterwards. 

With the above introduction, I give my translation of the 
text as follows 

The order of the Mahamatras. of ^rdvasti, (issued) from the 
Manavasiti camp, to the illustrious ministers. 

Only on the advent of drought, loads of sesamum and 
barley, honey, parched grain, aniseed, and amba grain in the 
^dravya store houses are to be spent; for (times of) prosperity 
(this order) is not meant. 

Symbols. 

The upper face of the plate on which the symbolic devices 
are found may be divided into three fields. Beginning from the 
left, in the first field are a leafsome tree in railing, a store house 
and a ladle. The second field exhibits “ a crescent (moon) on 
a hill-like combination and next to it a large Mo ”, In the third 
field are a leafless tree in railing and a store house larger than the 
one in the first field. 

Jayaswal explains the devices in the second field as denoting 
“ an imperial monogram for Chandra(gupta) M(aurya) ” : the 
crescent stands for Chandra; the hill-like combination, the 
upper loop of which is g and the lower loops tt, for giitta; and 
the large Mo for Maury a. He also explains the devices in 
the first and third fields. “ The two trees,” says he, “ probably 
signify the drought stage from leafsome to leafless, and the 
houses for stores.” But he has not explained the presence of 
the ladle in the first field and its absence in the third field. It 
is obvious that the devices in the first field denote the stage of 
plenty and those in the third field the drought stage. Thus 
the smaller store house with the ladle signifies restricted distri- 
bution of food and seeds in times of prosperity, while the larger 
store house without the ladle indicates unrestricted distribution 
of the same in times of adversity. 
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Time Indications in the Baudhayana Sranta Sntra. 

By P. C. Sbhgupta. 

{Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

In the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra the rules for beginning 
the year-long sacrifices are stated in the following terms : — 

g -^rf^ i ^ wt ^cf^T^rt^RT^- 

s# 

^rsJT ^ ^ 

I W»TWp^5©PE»gT I 

Sf I W 5Erq^ | qjq^* 

m?rT i” 

Baudhayana Srauta Sutra, XVI, 13. 

^ They consecrate themselves four days before the full-moon 
day of Mdgha; thus their purchase of soma falls on the day of 
the last quarter (EMstakd). This would be the rule if they 
consecrate themselves without knowing the (beginning of the) 
year. If, however, they want to know the beginning of the) 
year on the day of the last quarter of Mdgha {Ekdstakd, i.e. when 
the first day of the year has already been passed), they should 
consecrate themselves four days before, either the full-moon 
day of Phdlguna or the full-moon day of Caite; their purchase 
of soma would then faU on the 8th day of the dark-half. By 
this they do not make the last quarter void. Their 

sutyd {Le. extraction of soma juice) falls in the first half {i.e. light 
half) of the month, and the (sacrificial) months begin in the 
first (or light) half.’ 

All this reads like a slightly modified extract from the 
Taittmya Samhitd (VII, 4, 8) or from the Tdndya Brdhmana 
(V, 9) which has been quoted and explained in my previous 


1 Edited by Caland, 1904-1913 A.B., published by the Asiat. Soc. of 
Bengal. The present paper modifies my interpretation of this rule of 
Baudliayana and also the date arrived at from it, in the paper * Solstice Bays 
in Vedic Literature’, published in the JBASBL, Vol. IV, 1938, page 429. 
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paper, 'Solstice Days in Vedic Literature'.^ The author of the 
Baudlidya-m &Tauta Sutm here recommends the following of the 
former rules by the performers of year-long sacrihces. The 
rule of beginning these sacrifices four days before full-moon 
near the Phalgunis, is the oldest that can be traced in the 
Brdkmanas. The alternative rule for beginning these year-long 
sacrifices four days before the full-moon day of Mdgha, was true 
for the time of the TaiUirlya Samhitd or of the Pdndavas, Le, 
for about the time when the sun reached the winter solstice 
on the full-moon day of the Vedic standard month of Mdgha. 
BaudMyana seems to say that on the day of the last quarter of 
Mdgha, the year-beginning or the winter-solstice day was aheady 
over in his time. Clearly then he does not mean the Vedic 
standard month of MdgTm when giving his rule. His idea 
perhaps was that the sun reached the winter solstice on the 
earliest possible day of the full-moon of Mdgha, and that the 
winter-solstice day was inevitably over on the last quarter 
following it. By a fuU-moon day of Magha, he probably means 
a day like the 30th of January, 1934 A.D. Nowadays the winter- 
solstice day is the 22nd of December. This would show a preces- 
sion of the solstice-day by 39 days, and at the rate of one day of 
precession in 74 years, it would indicate a time of about 953 B.C. , 
about when, the day of the last quarter of the month of 
and not of MagMy could be near to the winter-solstice day. 
We shall not be wrong to assume that this &Tauta Sutra speaks 
of a time of about 900 B.C. 

This work does not say that the KrUihds {Pleiades) are first 
of the naksatraSy as we find enumerated in the TaiUirlya Samhitd 2. 
Nor does it speak simultaneously of the full-moon days at the 
Kfitilcds and the Maghda ^ statement which is very significant 
as the Pleiades (t) Tauri) and the star Eeguhis {Magh^ have a 
difference in longitude of very nearly 90°. We miss here state- 
ments like that of the Kapisthala Katha Samhitdy (a) 

■JT^sffr^RT! 4 (&) ® or of the 

Maitrayani Samhitd, (c) TjfarxirfagT ‘which mean, 

'the KrUihds are the head of Prajdpati (year), that sacrifices 
are to be made on the full-moon or new-moon day and 
that Prajdpati is the day of the full-moon at the vernal 
equinox {dgrayam) All these statements mean a time aboxit 
a hundred years before or after the year 2350 B.C. This Srauta 
Sutra has no statements of the type quoted above. 


1 JBASBL, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 425-429. 

2 Taittirlya Samhitd, IV, 4, 10. 

^ Mahdbhdrata, Vana, 84, 61-52. 

^ and 5 K. Sa/ihhitd, VI, 6. 

® Maiirdyam Samhitd, IV, 6, 4, 
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In another place (XII, 1 ; Caiand's Edn., YoL II, page 85), 
Baudhayana lays down the following rule for beginning the 
sacrifices: — 


x^3PTT?©T I 


‘When a prince is being religiously served with the Rdjasuya 
sacrifice, he consecrates himself by rnaking oblations of clarified 
butter, on the new-moon day which precedes the full-moon day 
eithet oi Phdlguna OT of Caitra.'' 

It is difficult to see what season of the year is taken to 
begin on the new-nioon which precedes the fuil-moon either of 
PMlgmia or of Oaitra. The former of these new-moons simply 
means the new moon of Mdgka, which is hut a repetition of an 
older tradition of the winter-solstice day as stated in the Kausitaki 
Brahifimna ^ (XIX, 3). The MahMhdrata indicates, according to 
our interpretation, that Yudhisthira was consecrated for the 
ASvamedha sacrifice on the full-moon day of Caitra of the year 
2446 B.C. The Yedic standard month of Mdgha as it came that 
year was similar to that of our time in 1932 A.D., and the full- 
moon day of Caitra of 2446 B.C. corresponded with the full-moon 
day of April 20, 1932 A.B. The new-moon day which preceded 
this full-moon happened on the 6th April, 1932 A.B. If the 
Baudhayana rule indicates that spring began according to this 
recorded tradition, the date when this was true would become 
about 1400 B.C. If Baudhayana means a year like 1927 A.B. 
on which the new-moon in question happened on April 2, the 
date would came out to have been about 1100 B.C. If again, it 
was a new-moon of the type of March 30, 1930 A.B., the date 
of the tradition would be about 886 B.C. In any case we do not 
get any clear indication of time from this reference. We shall, 
however, later on find the day for starting the Bdjasuya sacrifice 
in the year 886 B.C. A more definite indication of the date of 
this Srauta Sutra is furnished by the: — 


BaxjdhIyaka bule bob Nahsairesti Sagbifioes, 


The part of the work where it gives the time for beginning 
the Nahmtresti sacrifices runs as follows: — 


err i ^ m larn^r: t^rfn55JTs 


1 JBASBL, Vol. IV, 1938; page 422. 

2 Baudhayana S'rauia Sutra^ XXVIII, 3-4. 
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*We now proceed to explain the rule for performing the 
Nahsatresti sacrificjes. Agni wished, ‘‘ I would be the partaker 
of food for the gods/’ This has been set forth by the Brahmana 
(Tt. Br. Ill, 1, 4 6^ seq, as found by Caland). The full-moon 
which occurs near the Viidhhds, has its preceding new-moon once 
in the year in the Bharanl division, this new-moon is the day 
for starting the Nahsatresti sacrifices. ’ 

A little later the rules run as follows : — 

1 serw 3EiT^^»?r 


‘We shall now explain the special rules: Prajapati, the sun 
becomes UpdmSu (of subdued light due to the starting of the 
rains) on getting at the AiUsd division. Hence all barley corns 
become Karamhha (barley powder mixed with curd) which are 
to be mixed with clarified butter for oblations. ’ 

Here evidently the sun is said to reach the vernal equinox 
on the new-moon which preceded the full-moon in the Viidkhd 
division or near the ‘junction’ star. Such a new-moon 

was of rare occurrence. Also the sun seemed to turn south at 
the beginning of the division Aile§d, and not at its middle. 
True it is that this ^rauta Sutra says : — 

WTwr& i 

II tf?f Hwei! I 

B. i^rauta Sutra, XXVI, 29. 

‘In the month of Mdgka the sun on getting at the Nahsatra 
division DkanistJid, turns to the north and at the middle of the 
AMesd division turns to the south in the month Srdvana, These 
are the two limits to the sun’s north-south motion. ’ 

This is evidently borrowed from the Veddmgas, This posi- 
tion of the solstices was not true for the time of the Baudhdyana 
^rauta Sutra, 

We understand that at the time indicated by Nahsatresti 
rules of Baudhayana, the summer solstice was at the beginning 
of the AMesd division, that the vernal equinox was consequently 
at the end of the first quarter of the Bharani division, and winter 
solstice was at the middle of the ^ravayu division. 

Now the oldest division of the ecliptic began with the 
ecliptic position of P-Delphinis as the first point of the DJianisthd 
division. 
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Tlie longitude of ^^DelpMnis in 1935 A.I>.= 315® 26' 6" 
Deduct haM naJcsatra , . . . 6® 40' 0", 

the longitude of the middle of Sravand 

■' division ■ =3O8®40'5'' 

Again deduct . . . . . . 270® 0' 0" 

Hence the longitude of the end of the 1st 

quarter of BharaT^l division (1935) = 38° 46' 5". 

How the longitude of the sun at Calcutta Mean Noon on 
April 30, 1938 A.D., a new-moon day, was = 39® 14' 34". 

This fairly agrees with the longitude of the last point of 
the I st quarter of the Bharam division obtained above. 

Here a shifting of the equinoxes till 1938 A.D,, of 39® 14' 34", 
indicates a lapse of 2,828 years and the date arrived at becomes 
891 B.C. If we want to get at a year near to this date and 
similar to 1938 A.D., that year becomes 886 B.C. or —885 A.D. 

This date appears to^be the time indicated by the Nahsatresti 
rule of the Bandhdyana Srauta Sutra, ' 


BaudhIyana rule for the Pancasdradlya Sacrifices. 

In another place the Baudhdyaua Srauta Sutra lays down the 
following rule for beginning the Pancaidradlya sacrifices. These 
lasted for 5 years and were begun with the advent of the Indian 
season of Hemanta or of the dews and ended with the Indian 
season of Sarat or autumn. Hence on the day for the beginning of 
this Pancamradiya sacrifices, the desired celestial longitude of 
the sun was about 210®. The Baudlvdyana rule runs as follows : — 

wwTwr^*r i 

{B. 1§. Sutra, XVIII, 11.) 

‘When a person is being served by the five yearly sacrifice, 
he selects seventeen he-calves which are more than 8 days old 
and of not exceeding one year in age. He makes the sacrifice 
with oblations of clarified butter on the new-moon which precedes 
the full-moon at the star group MrgaAiras ^ (i.e. A, ^i, and ^2? 
Orionis) and secures seventeen she-calves of which the presiding 
deities are the Maruts or wind gods. ’ 

^ Cf, Apastamha Grhya Sutra, XIX, 8-3-2, which records a tradition 
of the beginning of Hemanta on the M-rgoHraa full-moon day wMch coixe- 
sponds to a mean date of about 2000 B.C. 
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Tlie practice was to release 17 he-calves and 17 she-calves 
for freely roaming about in the fields or forests in the 1st year, 
17 she-eaives in the 2nd year, 17 she-calves in the 3rd year and 
17 she-calves in the fourth year were also set at liberty. It is 
not clear if in the fifth year also the same practice was continued. 
The day for beginning the sacrifice was of the new-nioon preceding 
the full-moon at the MTga^irm group. 

Now in the year 1929 A.D., the full-moon near A Ononis 
fell on December 16; and the preceding new-moon happened on 
December 1 . We assume here that the sun’s longitude increased 
by 60® in two lunations very nearly. Hence the sun reached the 
winter solstice on the day which corresponds with the new-moon 
on the 29th January, 1930 A,D. 

On this day, i,e. January 29, 1930, at G.M.N, the sun’s 
apparent longitude was . . . . = 308® 53' 1 

Deduct .. .. 270® 0' 0^ 

the remainder 38® 53' 1 " represents the shifting of the solstices 
till 1930 A.D. The date arrived at becomes — 885 A.D. which is 
the same as derived from the rule for beginning the Nak^atre^ii 
sacrifices. The following back calculation for the year 887-886 
B.C. shows the beginnings of the seasons and the days for the 
beginnings of these sacrifices. 


Julian 

Julian 

. ■At:G,.M.;Noon 

Remarks 

Calendar 

days 

Appt. Sun 

Appt. Moon 

-S86 
Nov, 1 

• 

- 

1397761 

210® 40' 

212® 

36' 

Hemanta begms with 
this N. M. day. Fan- 
caidradiya to start. 

-886 
Nov. 16 

1397766 

225® 58' 

50° 

48' 

F. M. at A Orionis about 
10 hrs. before. 

-886 
Dee. 30 

1397810 

i 

270® 50' 

266° 

1' 

N. M. one day after 
winter solstice at the 
middle of S'ravand 
■ division. ' ■ 

-885 
Feb. 27 

1397869 

329® 48' 

321® 

34' 

Rdjamya to start. 

-886 
Mar, 29 

1397899 

359® 0' 

367® 

67' 

N. ' M. ■ near vemal equi- , 
nox at the end of the 
1st quarter of 
Nahsatresti to start. 

-885 
Apr. 13 

1397914 

o 

i-H 

202° 23' 

■■ 

F. M. in Viddkhd, 18 hrs. 
before. 


The small discrepancies which the above calculations show 
with the Baudhayana statements are negligible. These state- 
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merits of the Srauta Sfitra are not and cannot be very accurate. 
It should be noted in this connection that for the year —886 A.B. 
A Orionis had a celestial long, of about . . 43° 40' 

a Lihm „ ,, „ . . 185° 5' 

i Libra ,, „ ,, . . 191° 0' 

a Libra and i Libra are the t\\o stars in the Viidichd division, 
AgaiUj in this year —886 A.D., 

the longitude of the end of the 1st qr, of Bharanl == 359° 39' 

5 , ,, 5 , 1st pt. of the Viidichd division = 182° 59' 

,5 „ „ 5 , ,5 Mrgaiiras „ =s= 36° 19' 

,, ,, ,5 mid -point of the Sravand „ = 269° 39' 

. Thus the year 887-86 B.C, appears to be the mean date indicated 
by the Baudhdyana rules for beginning the NaJcsatrestiy the 
Pancaidradiya and the Rdjasuya sacrifices. This date, however, 
is liable to being raised or lowered by 76 years or by even a 
greater luni-solar period. 

We now take up the Baudhdyana rules for setting up fires 
by the householder. The rules in question state the suitable or 
auspicious days for the purpose and have nothing to do with the 
beginnings of the seasons. The auspicious days are the new-moon 
days at (1) Krttikds, (2) Bohims, (3) Punarmsus, (4) P. Phalgunis, 
(5) U. Phalgunis and (6) Citrd, A Brahmin is to set up his 
fires in spring, a Ksatriya in summer, a Vai^ya in autumn and a 
car-maker in the rains. ^ In this connection it is said ; — 

"The new-moon which follows the full-moon in the Viidichd 
division, once happens in a year with the moon in the Bohim 
division, that is the day on which the fires are to be set up. ' 

This rule states when to get at the day of a new-moon 
in the Bohim Naksatra. There is another rule given for settling 
when to get at a new-moon near the Punarvasus (Castor and 
Pollux), 

" The new-moon which precedes the full-moon in the Naksatra 
Asddhd (here the U, Asadhd), once (i,e, on rare occasions) happens 
in a year with the moon near the Punarmsus (Castor and Pollux ) ; 
the fires should be set up on this day. ^ . 

These are purely iuni-solar-stellar phenomena which repeat 
roughly in 8, 11 or 19 years. The Bohim and the Punarvasu 


1 Baudhdyana S\ Sutra^ II, 12. 

^ Ibid.f III, I: this is also repeated in XXIV, 18. 
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iiew-moons ansT^ering to the above description happened in 
the year 884 B.C., as the following calculation will show: — 


Year arid 

Julian 

At O.M.X. 

" Bemarks. • 

date 

r days 

Appt. Sun 

Appt.Moon 

- 883 A.D. 
April 19 

139S051 

ir 41' 

194° 27' 

F. M. in Vmkhd Bn.; 

883 A,B. 
May 4 ■ 

1398666 

34° V 

23° 48' 

N . M. in Bharam Dn. for 
setting lip Ores. 

- 883 A.D. 
June 3 

1398696 

62° 34' 

58° 45' 

X. M. in Piinarvasu Bn. 
for setting up fires. 

-883 A.D. 
Juno 17 

1398710 

75° 54' 

253° 0' 

1 

F. M. in U, Asddhd Bn. 


ViidMid division := 182° 59' to 196° 19' 
Piinarvasu division = 62° 59' to 76° 19' 
Lon^, of Pollux = 73° 14' 


It is evident that such new-moons came in also in the year 
895 B.C., i.e, 8 years before the date 887 B.C. arrived at before. 
The i§atapatha Brdhrmna ^ lays down the rule that fires should be 
set up, on the day of the new-moon with which the lunar VaiidJcha 
ended, meaning of course the new-moon, either at the KrttiJcds 
or the Eyades {Bohims)* These rules for setting up fires by a 
householder have nothing to do with the beginning of any 
season of the year and do not indicate the date of the Baudhdyana 
Sutra, nor of the ^atapatha Brdhmana, nor of any other work 
of the kind. 

We are thus led to conclude that the mean date for the 
Baudhdyana rules for sacrifices should be taken as the year 
887-86 B.a 

One point more that we want to notice here is that the 
Baudhdyana ^rauta Sutra mentions the name Panini in the 
Pramra section 3 (Yol. Ill, page 418) and also the name Kaulasva 
YEska in XVI, 27. Whether these statements place the dates 
of the celebrated grammarian and the author of the Vedic 
lexicon, Nirukta, before the time of the Baudhdyana j§rauta 
Sutra (900 B.C. nearly), is a matter that cannot be settled astrono- 
mically. True it is that the word 'Yavananr as found in 
Panini means the written alphabet of the Ionian Greeks, feat 
it would be far from rational to conclude that the Yavanas did 
not come to India before the times of Alexander or of Darius. 

1 S'atapatha Bmhnana, XI, 1, 1, 7; cited by S. B. Biksita in his 
^rcfN page 130 (1st. Edn.) 

vmm i 
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Some Dates in the Pala and Sena Records. 
By R, C. Majumdar. 



It is well known that the chronology of the Pala kings has 
been fixed by calculating the known reign-periods of kings with 
reference to certain fixed dates or events of approximately 
known date. As such the correct reading of the dates of the Pala 
and earh" Sena kings, particularly of those which are last-knowm 
dates of kings, is of special importance. Recently I examined 
the dates of many such records, and I have great doubts whether 
some of them have been correctly read. Even where it is not 
possible to arrive at any definite reading, it is better that the 
uncertainty of reading should be clearly known to scholars 
than that definite theories should be based on it. With this 
object in view I propose to discuss a few of the dates in the hope 
that other scholars might be induced to re-examine them for 
themselves, instead of relying on older view^s, formed, in many 
cases, at a time w.hen the value of numerical signs was not so 
well known. 

I. Nalanba C.P. oe DevapIla— year 39 (Ep. Ini., XYII, 
p. 320 and PL). 

The date was formerly read as 38 ^ and is now accepted as 
39. The second figure, however, looks more like 5 than 9, as will 
be evident from a comparison with the figure for 5 in di of the 
Ins. of Narayanapala on the back of the Parvatl Imaged. 
The figure in the Nalanda C.P. is different from 5 in the Hilsa 
Tara Imaged Ins., the slanting line at the top as well as the 
curve at the bottom being both mpre prolonged. But, as noted 
above, it resembles 5 in Narayanapala’s Ins,, dated 54 in both 
these respects, while it is altogether different from the figure 9 
used in the Kurkihar Inss. of the year 9 of Bevapala and year 19 


1 H. Kiiraishi . — List of Ancient Momiments in Bihar and Orissa 
(1931), p. 74. 

2 R. D, Banerji . — Mediaeval Sculpture, PI. 111(6). 

^ JBORS., X, 33. — TJie date is read as 35 but is really 25. This has 
already been pointed out in JUASBL., IV, 390. 

4 It may be noted that in the Indian Museum Image lUvS. of Xarayana- 
pala (Pains of Bengal, Pi. XXXI) the figure 5 resembles that of Hilsa. 
Thus the two forms of 5 occur in the Inss. of both Bevapala and 
Narayanapala. 

( 215 ) 
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of Vigraliapila and the Indian .Museum Ins. of Narayanapala 2 . 
The date of the Ins. should, therefore, be read as 35. 

II. Jayanagae Image Iijis. oe MabakapIla — ^yeae 19. V 

(Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Eeports, Vol, III, 

PL XLV, No. 17.) 

The second figure was read as 9 by Cunningham and this 
has been accepted by all It is almost certainly 4 as may 
be easily verified by a comparison with the figime 4 in the Parvati 
Image Ins. of Narayanapala— year 54, referred to above, the 
Chandimau Ins. of the 42nd year of Ramapala and the Kamauli 

Plates of Vaidyadeva 5. 

It may be noted that the figure read as 9 differs from that 
in Naianda C.P. and the figure for 9 used in Kurldhar Ins. and 
the Ins. of Narayanapala referred to above. The date of the 
Ins. should therefore be read as 14. 

III. Bajibpub Sax>aj§iva Iiviage Ins. of GopIla III — yeab 14. 

1936-7, p. 131, PL XXXV(C^^ 

The figure read as 4 is absolutely unlike the figure used for 
4 in the Ins. of Narayanapala or Ramapala referred to above. 
I do not know of any symbol like it being used for 4 in the Pala 
records. As a matter of fact the letter does not resemble any 
known symbol for a numerical figure. Doubt, therefore, natur- 
ally arises whether it is any numerical figure at all. Late Mr* 
N. 6. Majumdar, who edited this Ins., has sought to demolish 
all current' theories about Gopala’s short reign on the basis of 
this record. It is, therefore, necessary to be sure about the 
reading of the date. 

\The letter in question consists of a vertical line with a short 
angular hook attached to the top at the right. It, is unlike any 
letter or numerical figure known to me. It may be part of a letter 
of which the other part has not been engraved through mistake, 
or a virdma sign. As the few letters in the next line are effaced 
it is difficult to make any definite suggestion. But it should not 
be read as 4 unless vsimilar figure with value of 4 is discovered. 
For ail we know the date of the Ins. may be year l.\ 


^ I have censuited the facsimile of Kiirkihar Image Inss. kindly 
supplied by Mr. A. Gho.sii. 

2 Palm of Bengal, pp. 61-62, PI. XXXI. 

3 Dr. Bhandarkar evidently felt some doubts about the correct 
reading of the date, as he put a query after it in his List of Inscriptions 
(No, 1640). 

^ Palm of Bengal, PI. XXX (pp. 93-4). 

5 Ep. InL, Voi. II, p. 347, PI. Ill-A. 
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BaBRACKPUR C.P, op ViJAYASBNA — YEAR 62, 

XV, 282, PL) 

Late Mx. R. D. Banerji x'ead tlie date finst as 8am 37 
then as SaTfi 31 and finally as 32 3. Mx. D, C. Bhattacharya 
challenged the accuracy of the reading and suggested 61. He, 
however, observed that ‘had the two figures after 8am been 
joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 5 
of the Belabo Ins. of Bhojavarmanh But as IMr, Banerji who 
examined the original plates twice, did not suspect a single figure, 
Mx. Bhattacharya concluded that the two figures must be se- 
parate. He then argued: ‘The first figure being in the form of a 
single cuive without any angle dees not at all tally with any 
of the knowui figures representing 3 most of which show two 

distinct ares forming an angle, besides the lower curve the 

first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 6, 
only it has a slight bend at the top towards the left, almost 
exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image of Vajratara 
and in a MS. Colophon’. The second figure, in his opinion, 
also corresponds better with the figure 1 of the Sarnath Ins. of 
Mahipala than any of the known figures of 2 

Unfortunately, the original plate being no longer available, 
we have to rely on the plate published along with Mr. Banerji’s 
article in Ep. Ind. As Mr. Banerji himself observes, ‘these were 
prepared from two enlargements from two indifferent negatives’ 
(p. 278). They cannot, therefore, be very much relied upon. 
Besides, it w^ould be obvious to anybody who examines the 
published plate that the tops of the two numerical figures are 
on a lower level than the rest of the line, clearly indicating that 
the upper portion of them has been effaced. It is thus quite 
likely, as Mr. Bhattacharya has suggested, that the tw^o figures 
were joined and we have to read the date as 5. I quite appreciate 
Mr. Bhattacharya’s objection that Mr. R. D. Banerji who 
examined the original plate did not detect it. But following the 
same line of argument one might say that Mr. Banerji would not 
have unhesitatingly read the first figure always as 3 if he did 
not find on the plate itself the upper part of the curve, or at 
least clear traces of it to justify his reading 3. As a matter 
of fact, what Mr. Bhattacharya describes as a slight bend at 
the top, appears to me to be a distinct trace of the curve. If 
the figure, even as it is, is compared with the figure for 6 in the 
Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, it can hardly be read as 6. It is 
possible to read the figure as 2 or 3. As Mr. R. D. Banerji had 
the advantage of examining the original plate which others had 


1 Falas, p. 105. 

2 Bdngldr Itikds, p. 292. 

3 Bp. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 284. 
^ Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 157. 
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not, it is safer to accept his reading until, the plate may be 
examined afresh. . 


ImaO'E ■ Ihss. of MahIpIla— veab 48. 

These two identical Inss. supply a regnal year for 
Maiiipala which is 17 or probably 27 years later than any date 
otherwise known Hence this date has been an important 
factor in fixing the Pala chronology. Unfortunately, we have 
to depend entirely on a footnote to an article hy Dr, Hoernle 
so far as the reading of the date is concerned No facsimile 
of the Inss. was ever published, and no one else appears 
ever to have examined it. The 't' of Bamvat has been often 
read by Cunningham and others as numerical figure, and, as 
already noted above, the mistakes in reading dates have not 
been infrequent. In view of this it is extremely doubtful how 
far reliance may be placed on the very cursory reading of the 
date added in a footnote by Dr. Hoernle, unchecked by anybody 
else. 

The images containing the Inss. were, according to Hoernle, 
found by Mr. Lincke at Imadpur, but in the latter’s account ^ 
of the ruins of that place he mentions images with Inss. 
which are altogether different. It is possible, however, that 
those were other images. But in that case the two images, noted 
by Hoernle, are not mentioned by Mr. Lincke in his account. 
In view of the importance of the Inss. an earnest effort should 
be made to troce these images. 


1 The date of a Kurkihar Image Ina, of Mahipala has been read as 
31 {JBORS.^ XX VT, 245). The first figure, however, looks Tuore like 2 
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